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B  O  O  K    IV. 

WENTY-SIX  years  had  now  elapfed  BookIV, 
fince  Columbus    conduced   the  people  wh7t^p^rts 
of  Europe  to  the  New  World,     Durinpr  that  ^^  America 

•t  o  were  then 

period  the  Spaniards  had  made  great  progrefs  known. 
in  exploring  its  various  regions.  TThey  had 
vifited  all  the  iflands  fcattered  in  different 
clufters  through  that  part  of  the  ocean  which 
flows  in  between  North  and  South  America. 
They  had  failed  along  the  eaflern  coafl  of  the 
continent  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  had  found 
that  it  ftretched  without  interruption  through 
this  vafl  portion  of  the  globe.  They  had  dif- 
covered  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which 
opened  new  profpe6ls  in  that  quarter.  They 
had  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  the  coaft  of 
Florida,  which  led  them  to  obferve  the  conti- 
VoL.  II.  B  nent 
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Book IV.  nent  as  it  extended  in  an  oppofite  direction  5 
'^  and  though  they  pufhed  their  difcoveries  no 
farther  towards  the  north,  other  nations  had 
vifited  thofe  parts  which  they  negleded.  The 
Englifh,  in  a  voyage,  the  motives  and  fuccefs 
of  which  fhall  be  related  in  another  part  of  this 
Hiftory,  had  failed  along  the  Goaft  of  Anaerica 
ffom  Labrador  to  the  confines  of  Florida ;  and 
the  Portuguefe,  in  quefl  of  a  Ihorter  pafTage 
to  the  Eafl  Indies,  had  ventured  into  the 
northern  feas,  and  viewed  the  fame  regions  ^, 
Thus,  at  the  period  where  1  have  chofen  to 
take  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  the  New  World,  its 
extent  was  known  almofl  from  its  northern 
extremity  to  thirty-five  degrees  fouth  of  the 
equator.  The  countries  which  flretch  from 
thence  to  the  fouthern  boundary  of  America, 
the  great  empire  of  Peru,  and  the  interior 
ftate  of  the  extenfive  dominions  fubjed  to  the 
fovereigns  of  Mexico,  were  ilill  undifcovered. 

Thevaiifex^  When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,  the 
NelVorV  fi^'ft  circumftance  that  ftrikes  us  is  its  immenfc 
extent.  It  was  not  a  fmall  portion  of  the 
earth,  fo  inconfiderable  that  it  might  have 
efcaped  the  obfervation  or  refearch  of  former 
ages,  which  Columbus  difcovered.     He  made 

*  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  c.  16.  : 

known 
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known  a  new  hemifphere,  larger  than  either  Book IV. 
Europe,  or  Afia,   or  Africa,  the  three  noted 
divifions  of  the  ancient  continent,  and  not  much 
inferior  in  dimenfions  to  a  third  part  of  the 
habitable  globe* 

America  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  mag- 
nitude^ but  for  its  pofition.  It  flretehes  from 
the  northern  polar  circle  to  a  high  fouthern 
latitude^  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond 
the  fartheft  extremity  of  the  old  continent  on 
that  fide  of  the  line.  A  country  of  fuch  extent 
paffes  through  all  the  climates  capable  of  be- 
coming the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  for 
yielding  the  various  productions  peculiar  either 
to  the  temperate  or  to  the  torrid  regions  of  the 
earth. 

Next  to  the  extent   df  tKe   New  World,    Grand  ou* 
the  grandeur  of  the  objefts  which  it  prefents  iemsto^^^* 
to  view  is  mofl  apt  to  Itrike  the  eye  of  an   *^^^* 
obferver.     Nature  feems  here  to  have  carried 
on  her  operations  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  to 
have  diilinguifhed  the  features  of  this  country 
by  a  peculiar  magnificence.     The  mountains   i^sniouii. 
of  America   are  much  fuperior  in  height  to 
thofe  in  the  other  divifions  of  the  globe.    Even 
the  plain  of  Quito,  which  may  be  confidered 
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Book IV.  as  the  bafe  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated  farther 
^"  "^""^  above  the  fea  than*  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees. 
This  ftupendous  ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  extent  than  elevation,  rifes  in 
different  places  more  than  one  third  above  the 
Pike  of  Teneriffe,  the  higheft  land  in  the 
ancient  hemifphere.  The  Andes  may  literally 
be  faid  to  hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds; 
the  ftorms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder  burfts 
below  their  fummits,  which,  though  expofed  to 
the  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  center  of  the  torrid 
zone,  are  covered  with  everlailing  fnows  ^ 

river?,  From  thofe  lofty  mountains  defcend  rivers 

proportionally  large,  with  which  the  ftreams 
in  the  ancient  continent  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared, either  for  length  of  courfe,  or  the  vaft 
body  of  water  which  they  roll  towards  the 
ocean.  The  Maragnon,  the  Orinoco,  the 
Plata  in  South  America,  the  Miflifippi  and  St. 
Laurence  in  North  America,  flow  in  fuch  fpa- 
cious  channels,  that,  long  before  they  feel  the 
influence  of  the  tide,  they  refemble  arms  of  the 
fea  rather  than  rivers  of  frefh  water  ^ 

lakes.  The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  lefs 

confpicuous  for  grandeur  than  its  mountains 

»>  See  NOTE  I.  c  See  NOTE  II. 

and 
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and  rivers.  There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  Book  IV. 
of  the  globe  which  refembles  the  prodigious 
chain  of  lakes  in  North  America.  They  may 
properly  be  termed  inland  feas  of  frefh  water; 
and  even  thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third  ciafs  in 
magnitude,  are  of  larger  circuit  (the  Cafpian 
fea  excepted)  than  the  greateft  lake  of  the  an^ 
cient  continent. 

The  New  World  is  of  a  form  extremely  its  form  fa- 
favourable  to  commercial  intercourfe.     When  commerce. 
a  continent,  like  Africa,  is  compofed  of  one 
vaft  folid  mafs,  unbroken  by  arms  of  the  fea 
penetrating  into   its   interior  parts,    with  few 
large  rivers,  and  thofe  at  a  confiderable  diilance 
from  each  other,   the  greater  part  of  it  feems 
deflined  to  remain  for  ever  uncivilized,  and  to 
be  debarred  from  any  adive  or  enlarged  com- 
munication with  the  reft,  of  mankind.     When, 
like  Europe,  a  continent  is  opened  by  inlets  of 
the  ocean  of  vaft  extent,  fuch  as  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Baltic ;  or  when,  like  Afia,  its  coaft 
is  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing  far  into  the 
country,  fuch  as  the  Black  Sea,  the  gulfs  of 
Arabia,  of  Perfta,  of  Bengal,  of  Siam,  and  of 
Leotang;  when  the  furrounding  feas  are  filled 
with  large  and  fertile  iflands,  and  the  continent 
itfelf  watered  with  a  variety  of  navigable  rivers, 
thofe  regions  may  be  faid  to  poftefs  whatever 

B  3  can 
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Book  IV .^  can  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  their  inhabitants 
in  conrinaerce  and  improvement.  In  all  thefe 
refpedls  America  may  bear  a  comparifon  with 
the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  flows  in  between  North  and 
South  America,  may  be  coniidered  as  a  Medi- 
terranean fea,  which  opens  a  maritime  com- 
merce with  all  the  fertile  countries  by  which 
it  is  encircled.  The  iflands  fcattered  in  it  are 
inferior  only  to  thofe  in  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, in  number,  in  magnitude,  and  in  value. 
As  we  llretch  along  the  northern  divifion  of 
the  American  hemifphere,  the  Bay  of  Chefa- 
peak  prefents  a  fpacious  inlet,  which  condu6ts 
the  navigator  far  into  the  interior  parts  of  pro- 
vinces no  lefs  fertile  than  extenfive  j  and  if  ever 
the  progrefs  of  culture  and  population  fhall 
mitigate  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate  in 
the  more  northern  diftricts  of  America,  Hud- 
fon's  Bay  may  become  as  fubfervient  to  com- 
mercial intercourfe  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
as  the  Baltic  is  in  Europe.  The  other  great 
portion  of  the  New  World  is  encompafled  on 
every  fide  by^  the  fea,  except  one  narrow  neck, 
which  feparates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  -,  and  though  it  be  not  opened  by  fpa- 
cious bays  or  arms  of  the  fea,  its  interior  parts 
are  rendered  accelTible  by  a  number  of  large 
rivers,  fed  by  fo  many  auxiliary  flreams,  flow- 
ing 
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ing  in  foch  various  dire6tions,  that,  without  Book  IV. 
any  aid  from  the  hand  of  induftry  and  art,  an 
inland  navigation  may  be  carried  on  through 
all  the  provinces  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to 
the  gulf  of  Paria.  Nor  is  this  bounty  of  Na- 
ture confined  to  the  fouthern  divifion  of  Ame* 
rica;  its  northern  continent  abounds  no  lefs  in 
rivers  which  are  navigable  almofl  to  their 
fources,  and  by  its  immenfe  chain  of  lakes 
provifion  is  made  for  an  inland  communication, 
more  extenfive  and  commodious  than  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  countries  ftretch- 
ing  from  the  gulf  of  Darien  on  one  fide,  to 
that  of  California  on  the  other,  which  form  the 
chain  that  binds  the  two  parts  of  the  American 
continent  together,  are  not  deilitute  of  peculiar 
advantages.  Their  coafl  on  one  lide  is  waflied 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  other  by  the 
Pacific.  Somq  of  their  rivers  flow  into  the 
former,  fome  into  the  latter,  and  fecure  to  them 
all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may  reflilt  fron\ 
a  communication  with  both. 


But  what  mod  diftingulfhes  America  from  Tempera^ 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  the  peculiar  tem.pe-  chmLr 
rature  of  its  climate,  and  the  different  laws  to 
which  it  is  fubjecb  with  refpect  to  the  diilri bu- 
tton of  heat  and  cold.     We  cannot  determine 
with  precifion  the  portion  of  heat  felt  in  any 

B  4  part 
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Book  IV.  part  of  the  globe,  merely  by  meafuring  itt 
diftance  from  the  equator.  The  climate  of  a 
country  is  afFeded,  in  fome  degree,  by  its  ele- 
vation above  the  fea,  by  the  extent  of  conti- 
nent, by  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  height  of 
adjacent  mountains,  and  many  other  circum- 
ftances.  The  influence  of  thefc,  however,  isj^ 
frpm  various  caufes,  lefs  confiderable  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  continent ;  and  from 
knowing  the  pofition  of  any  country  there,  we 
can  pronounce  with  more  certainty,  what  will 
be  the  warmth  of  its  climate,  and  the  nature 
of  its  produ6lions. 

Predomi-  The  maxims  which  are  founded  upon  obfer- 

cold.  vation  of  our  hemifphere  will  not  apply  to  the 

other.  There,  cold  predominates.  The  rigour 
of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of  that 
which  fhould  be  temperate  by  its  pofition. 
Countries  where  the  grape  and  the  fig  ihould 
jipen,  are  buried  under  fnow  one  half  of  the 
yearj  and  lands  fituated  in  the  fame  parallel 
with  the  moft  fertile  and  befl  cultivated  pro- 
vinces in  Europe,,  are  chilled  v/ith  perpetual 
frofts,  which  almoft  deftroy  the  pQwer  of  vege- 
tation*'. As  we  advance  to  thofe  parts  of 
America  which  lie  in  the  fame  parallel  with 
provinces  of  Afia  and  Africa^  blelTed  with  an 

d  See  NOTE  III. 

uniform 
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uniform  enjoyment  of  fuch  genial  warmth  as  is  Book IV. 
moft  friendly  to  life  and  vegetation,  the  domi- 
nion of  cold  continues  to  be  felt,  and  winter, 
though  during  a  fhort  period,  often  reigns  with 
extreme    feverity.     If  we  proceed  along  the 
American  continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  v/e 
fhall  find  the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New  World 
extending  itfeif  alfo  to  this  region  of  the  globe, 
and  mitis-atina;  the  excefs  of  its  fervour.    While 
the  negro  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  is  fcorched 
with  unremitting  heat,  the  inhabitant  of  Peru 
breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate, 
and  is  perpetually  fhaded  under  a  canopy  of 
grey  clouds,  which  intercepts  the  fierce  beams 
of  the  fun,  without  obflrucling  his  friendly  in- 
fluence ^     Along  the  eailern  coafl  of  America, 
the  climate,  though  more  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
torrid  zone  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  never- 
thelefs  confiderably  milder  than  ^n  thofe  coun- 
tries of  Afia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  fame 
latitude.     If  fi'om  the  fouthern  tropic  we  con- 
tinue our  progrefs  to  the  extrematy  of  the  Ame- 
?^ican  continent,  we  meet  with  frozen  feas,  and 
countries  horrid,  barren,  and  fcarcely  habitable 
for  cold,  fooner  than  in  the  north  ^ 

^  Voyage  de  UUoa,  torn.  i.  p.  453.  Anfon's  Voyage, 
f  •  184. 

•  Anfon's  Voyage,  p.  74.  ;  and  Voyage  de  Quiros,  chez 
Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn,  xiv.  p.  83.  Richard  Hift» 
Natur.  de  i'Air,  ii.  305,  Sec. 

Various 
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EookIV.  Various  caiifes  combine  in  rendering  the 
Caufes  of  climate  of  America  fo  extremely  different  from 
-^''*  that  of  the  ancient  continent.      Though  the 

utmoil  extent  of  America  towards  the  north  be 
not  yet  difcovered,  we  know  that  it  advances 
much  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  or 
Alia.  The  latter  have  large  feas  to  the  norths 
which  are  open  during  part  of  the  years  and 
even  when  covered  with  ice,  the  wind  that 
blows  over  them  is  lefs  intenfely  cold  than  that 
which  blows  over  land  in  the  fame  high  lati- 
tudes. But  in  America  the  land  flretches  from 
the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and 
fpreads  out  immenfely  to  the  weft.  A  chain 
of  enormous  mountains,  covered  with  fr40w  and 
ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.  The 
wind,  in  pafling  over  fuch  an  extent  of  high 
and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo  impregnated  with 
cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keennefs,  which 
it  retains  in  its  progrefs  through  warmer  cli- 
mates, and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it 
reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  a  north-wefterly 
wind  and  exceffive  cold  are  fynoaymous  terms. 
Even  in  the  moft  fultry  v/eather,  the  moment: 
that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  pene- 
trating influence  is  felt  in  a  tranfition  from 
heat  to  cold,  no  Icfs  violent  than  fudden.  To 
this  powerful  caule  we  m.ay  afcribe  the  extra- 
ordinary 
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©rdinary  dominion  of  cold,  and  its  violent  in-  Book  IV. 
roads  into  the  fouthcrn  provinces  in  that  part 
of  the  globe  ^ 

Other  caufes,  no  lefs  remarkable,  diminifh 
the  a6i:ive  power  of  heat  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
American  continent  which  lie  between  the 
tropics.  In  all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the 
wind  blows  in  an  invariable  diredion  from  eafl 
to  weft.  As  this  wind  holds  its  courfe  acrofs 
the  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries 
which  flretch  along  the  weftern  Ihore  of  Africa, 
inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it 
hath  collected  from  the  fultry  plains  of  Ada, 
and  the  burning  fands  in  the  African  deferts. 
The  coaft  of  Africa  is,  accordingly,  the  region 
of  the  earth  which  feels  the  mofl  fervent  heat, 
and  is  expofed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of 
the  torrid  zone.  But  this  fame  wind  which 
brings  fuch  an  acceflion  of  warmth  to  the 
countries  lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal 
and  Cafraria,  traverfes  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  American  Ihore.  It  is  cooled 
in  its  paffage  over  this  vaft  body  of  water,  and 
is  felt  as  a  refrefhing  gale  along  the  coaft  of 
Brafil  ^,  and  Guiana,  rendering  thefe  countries, 

g  Charlevoix  Hlft.  de  Nov.  Fr,  iii.  i6^.    Hifl.  gencralc 
Voyages,  torn.  xv.  215,  &c. 
t  See  N  O  T  E  IV , 

though 
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Book  IV.  thOugh  among  the  warmeft  in  Annerica,  tem- 
perate, when  compared  with  thofe  which  lie 
oppofite  to  them  in  Africa '.     As  this  wind 
advances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  America,  it  meets 
with  immenfe  plains,    covered  with  impene- 
trable forefts,    or  occupied    by  large   rivers, 
rnarlhes,  and  flagnatlng  waters,  where  it  can 
recover  no  confiderable  degree  of  heat.     At 
length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from 
north  to  fouth  through   the  whole  continent. 
In  pafling  over  their  elevated  and  frozen  fum  - 
mits,    it  is    fo    thoroughly  cooled,    that   the 
greater  part  of   the   countries  beyond    them 
hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  feem  ex- 
pofed  by  their  fituation ''.     In  the  otlier  pro- 
vinces of  America,  from  Tierra  Ferme  weft- 
ward  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the 
climate  is  tempered,   in  fome  places,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea,  in  others, 
by  their  extraordinary  humidity,  and  in  all,  by 
■  the  enormous  mountains    fcattered  over  this 
trad.     The  iflands  of  America  in  the  Torrid 
Zone  are  either  fmall    or  mountainous,    and 
are  fanned  alternately  by  refrefliing  fea   and 
land  breezes, 

i  See  N  O  T  E  V. 

^  Acofca  Hift.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  ii.  c.  iir  BuiFon  Hi(l. 
Naturelle,  S^c.  torn.  ii.  512,  &c.  ix.  107,  SiC.  Ofoorn's. 
Colled,  of  Voyages,  ii.  p.  85^. 

Th?; 
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The  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  BookIV, 
the  fouthern  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  Teas 
beyond  it,  cannot  be  afcertained  in  a  manner 
equally  fatisfying.  It  was  long  fuppofed  that 
a  vaft  continent,  diftingiiifhed  by  the  name  of 
Terra  Auftralis  Incognita^  lay  between  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  America  and  the  An- 
tardlic  pole*  The  fame  principles  which  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in 
the  northern  regions  of  America,  were  em* 
ployed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  is  felt  at 
Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The 
immenfe  extent  of  the  fouthern  continent,  and 
the  large  rivers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean, 
were  mentioned  and  admitted  by  philofophers 
as  caufes  fufficient  to  occafion  the  unufual  fen- 
fation  of  cold,  and  the  flill  more  uncommon 
appearances  of  frozen  feas  in  that  region  of  the 
globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  which 
fuch  influence  was  afcribed,  having  been 
fearched  for  in  vain,  and  the  Ipace  which  it 
was  fuppofed  to  occupy  having  been  found  to 
be  an  open  fea,  new  conjedlures  mufl  be  formed 
with  refped  to  the  caufes  of  a  temperature  of 
climate,  fo  extremely  different  from  that  which 
we  experience  in  countries  removed  at  the  fajne 
diftance  from  the  oppofite  pole  K 

»  See  N  O  T  E  VI. 
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Book  IV.  After  contemplating  thofe  permanent  tind 
Cohdhhn  charaderiflic  qualities  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, which  arife  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
fituation,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  the 
next  object  that  merits  attention  is  its  condition 
when  firll  difcovered,  as  far  as  that  depended 
upon  the  induflry  and  operations  of  man.  The 
efFe6ts  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour  are  more 
extenfive  and  confiderable,  than  even  our  own 
vanity  is  apt  at  firft  to  imagine.  When  we 
furvey  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  no 
fmall  part  of  that  fertility  and  beauty,  which 
we  afcribe  to  the  hand  of  nature,  is  the  work 
of  man.  His  efforts,  when  continued  through 
a  fuccefTion  of  ages,  change  the  appearance 
and  improve  the  qualities  of  the  earth.  As  a 
great  part  of  the  ancient  continent  has  long 
been  occupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  arts 
and  induftry,  our  eye  is  accuftomed  to  view 
the  earth  in  that  form  which  it  alTumes  when 
rendered  fit  to  be  the  refidence  of  a  numerous 
race  of  men,  and  to  fupply  them  with  nourifh- 
ment. 

Ru^eand  BuT  in  the  New  World,  the  flate  of  man- 

"^lut"'  ^^^d  was  ruder,  and  the  afped  of  Nature  ex-* 
tremely  different.  Throughout  all  its  vafl  re- 
gions, there  were  only  two  monarchies  remark- 
able for  extent  of  territory,  or  diilinguifhed  by 

any 
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any  progrefs  in  improvement.  The  reft  of  Book  IV. 
this  continent  was  poflefied  by  fmall  inde- 
pendent tribes,  deftitute  of  arts  and  induftry, 
and  neither  capable  to  corre(51:  the  defedls,  nor 
defirous  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  that  part 
of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  for  their  habita- 
tion. Countries,  occupied  by  fuch  people, 
were  almoft  in  the  fame  ftate  as  if  they  had 
been  without  inhabitants.  Immenfe  forefrs 
covered  a  great  part  of  the  uncultivated  earth  i 
and  as  the  hand  of  induftry  had  not  taught  the 
rivers  to  run  in  a  proper  channel,  or  drained 
off  the  ftagnating  water,  many  of  the  moll 
fertile  plains  were  overflowed  with  inundations,, 
or  converted  into  marflies.  In  the  fouthern 
provinces,  where  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  the 
moifture  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  combine  in  calling  forth  the  moft  vigor- 
ous powers  of  vegetation,  the  woods  are  fo 
choked  with  its  rank  luxuriance,  as  to  be 
almoft  impervious,  and  the  furface  of  the 
ground  is  hid  from  the  eye  under  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  flirubs  and  herbs  and  weeds.  In  this 
ftate  of  wild  unafTifted  nature,  a  great  part  of 
the  large  provinces  in  South  America,  which 
extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  Andes  to  the 
fea,  ftill  remain.  The  European  colonies  have 
cleared  and  cultivated  a  few  ipots  along  tht 
coaft,    but  the   original  inhabitants,    as  i-ude 

and 
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Book  IV.  and  indolent  as  ever,  have  done  nothing  t6 
open  or  improve  a  country,  poirefling  ahuoil 
every  advantage  of  fituation  and  climate.     As 
we  advance  towards  the  northern  provinces  of 
America,  Nature  continues  to  wear  the  fame 
uncultivated  afpe(ft,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  increafes,  appears  more 
defolate  and  horrid*     There  the  forefts,  though 
not  encumbered  with  the  fame  exuberance  of 
vegetation,    are  of  equal  extent ;    prodigious 
marfhes  overfpread  the  plains,  and  few  marks 
appear  of  human  a6tivity  in  any  attempt  to 
cultivate  or  embellifh  the  earth.     No  wonder 
that  the  colonies  fent  from  Europe  were  afto- 
nifhed   at    their  firft  entrance  into  the  New 
World.     It  appeared  to  them  wafte,  folitary, 
and  uninviting.     When  the  Englilh  began  to 
fettle  in  America,  they  termed  the  countries  of 
which    they   took   pofleJTion,    The  TFildernefs. 
Nothing  but  their  eager  expe6lation  of  finding 
mines  of  gold,  could  have  induced  the  Spa- 
niards  to    penetrate  through  the  woods    and 
marfhes  of  America,  where,  at  every  ftep,  they 
obferved  the  extreme  difference   between   the 
uncultivated  face  of  Nature,   and  that  which 
•it  acquires  under  the  forming  hand  of  induftry 
and  art "". 

^  See  NOTE  VII. 

The 
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The  labour  and  operations  of  man  not  only  Book  IV. 
improve  and  embellifh  the  earth,  but  render  unwhoie- 
it  more  wholefome,  and  friendly  to  life^  When  °^^ 
^ny  region  lies  neglected  and  deftitute  of  cul- 
tivation, the  air  flagnates  in  the  woods,  putrid 
exhalations  arife  from  the  waters ;  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  loaded  with  rank  vegetation,  feels 
not  the  purifying  influence  of  the  fun  5  the 
malignity  of  the  diflempers  natural  to  the  cli- 
mate increafes,  and  new  maladies  no  lefs  noxious 
are  engendered.  Accordingly,  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  America,  when  firft  difcovered,  were 
found  to  be  remarkably  unhealthy.  This  the 
Spaniards  experienced  in  every  expedition  into 
the  New  World,  whether  deftined  for  conquefl 
or  fettlement.  Though  by  the  natural  conlti- 
tution  of  their  bodies,  their  habitual  temper? 
ance,  and  the  perfi^vering  vigour  of  their 
minds,  they  were  as  much  formed  as  any 
people  in  Europe  for  aclive  fervice  in  a  fultry 
climate,  they  felt  feverely  the  fatal  and  perni-^ 
cious  qualities  of  thofe  uncultivated  regions 
through  which  they  marched,  or  where  they 
endeavoured  to  plant  colonies ^  Great  numbers 
were  cut  off  by  the  unknown  and  violent 
difeafes  with  which  they  were  infedted*  Such 
as  furvived  the  deftru6tive  rage  of  thofe  mala* 
dies,  were  not  exem.pted  from  the  noxious 
effedls    of   the    climate.      They    returned    to 

Vol.  II.  C  Europe, 
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Book  IV.  Europe,  according  to  the  defcription  of  th^ 
early  SpaniQi  hiflorians,  feeble,  emaciated> 
ivith  languid  looks,  and  complexions  of  fuch 
a  fickly  yellow  colour,  as  indicated  the  un- 
wholefome  tennperature  of  the  countries  where 
they  had  refided  % 

Its  animals.  The  uHCultivatcd  flatc  of  the  New  World 
afFe6led  not  only  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
but  the  qualities  of  its  produdions.  The  prin- 
ciple of  life  feems  to  have  been  lefs  adtive  and 
vigorous  there,  than  in  the  ancient  continent. 
Notwithflanding  the  vafl  extent  of  America, 
and  the  variety  of  its  climates,  the  different 
fpecies  of  animals  peculiar  to  it  are  much  fewer 
in  proportion,  than  thole  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. In  the  iflands,  there  were  only  four 
kinds  of  quadrupeds  known,  the  largefh  of 
which  did  not  exceed  the  lize  of  a  rabbit.  On 
the  continent,  the  variety  was  greater;  and 
though  the  individuals  of  each  kind  could  not 
fail  of  multiplying  exceedingly,  when  almoft 
unmoleiled  by  men,  who  were  neither  fo  numie- 
rous,  nor  fo  united  in  fociety,  as  to  be  for- 
midable enemies  to  the  animal  creation,  the^ 
number  of  diflin6l  fpecies  muft  ilill  be  confi- 
dered   as  extremely  fmall.     Of  two  hundred 

"  Gomara  Hill.  c.  20.  22.     Oviedo  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 
lib.  V.  c.  10.     P.  Mart.  Epi-l.  545.     Decad.  p.  176. 

different 
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different  kinds  of  animals  fpread  over  the  face  Book  IV. 
of  the  earthy  only  about  one  third  exifled  in 
America,  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery  °.  Na- 
ture was  not  only  lefs  prolific  in  the  New 
World,  but  fhe  appears  likewife  to  have  been 
lefs  vigorous  in  her  produftions.  The  animals 
originally  belonging  to  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  appear  to  be  of  an  inferior  race,  neither 
fo  robufl,  nor  fo  fierce,  as  thofe  of  the  other 
continent.  America  gives  birth  to  no  creature 
of  fuch  bulk  as  to  be  compared  with  the  ele- 
phant or  rhinoceros,  or  that  equals  the  lion 
and  tyger  in  llrength  and  ferocity  p.  The  "Tafyr 
of  Brafil,  the  largefl:  quadruped  of  the  ravenous 
tribe  in  the  Nev/  World,  is  not  larger  than  a 
calf  of  fix  months  old.  The  Fuma  and  Jaguar ^ 
its  fierceft  beafts  of  prey,  v/hich  the  Europeans 
have  inaccurately  denominated  lions  and  tygers, 
polTefs  neither  the  undaunted  courage  of  the 
former,  nor  x^Vi.t  ravenous  cruelty  of  the  latter ''. 
They  are  inactive  and  timid,  hardly  formidable 
to  man,  and  often  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
lead  appearance  of  reiillance  ^     The  fam.e  qua-r 

«>  Baffbn  Hift.  Naturelle,  torn,  ix,  p.  86;. 

P  See  N  O  T  E  VIII. 

*3  BufFon  Hift.  Natur.  torn.  ix.  p.  87.  Margravii  Hill, 
Nat.  Brafil,  p.  229. 

^  Buffon  Hiit.  Natur.  ix.  13.  203.  Acofta  Hift.  lib.  iv. 
c.  34.  Fifonis  Hift.  p.  6.  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  i. 
lib.  X.  c.  13. 
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Book  IV.  jji^jeg  \j^  f^g  climate  of  America  which  flinted 
the  growth,  and  enfeebled  the  fpirit,  of  its 
native  animals,  have  proved  pernicious  to  fuch 
as  have  migrated  into  it  voluntarily  from  the 
other  continent,  or  have  been  tranfported 
thither  by  the  Europeans '.  The  bears,  the 
wolves,  the  deer  of  America j  are  not  equal  in 
fize  to  thofe  of  the  Old  World  \  Moft  of  the 
domeftic  animals,-  with  which  the  Europeans 
llored  the  provinces  wherein  they  fettled,  have 
degenerated  with  refpedt  either  to  bulk  or 
quality,  in  a  country  whofe  temperature  and 
foil  feem  to  be  lefs  favourable  to  the  flrength 
and  perfe6lion  of  the  animal  creation ". 

infecis  ihd        The  fame  caufes,  which  checked  the  sjrowth 

reptiies*  ^  ^  ^ 

and  the  vigour  of  the  more  noble  animals,  were 
ffiendly  to  the  propagation  and  increafe  of 
reptiles  and  infers.  Though  this  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  New  World,  and  thofe  odious- tribes^ 
the  offspring  of  heat,  moiftui'e,  and  corrup-^ 
tion,  infeil  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone ;  they 
multiply  fafter,  perhaps,  in  America,  and  grow 

*  Churchill,  V.  p.  691.  Ov{ille  Relat.  of  Chili,  Church, 
iii.  p.  10.  Sommario  de  Oviedo,  c.  14—22.  Voyage  du 
Des  Marchais,  iii.  299. 

t  BufFon  Hift.  Natur.  ix.  103.  Kalm's  Travels,  i.  102. 
Biet.  Voy.  de  France  Equinox,  p.  339. 

'^  See  N  O  T  E  IX. 

to 
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to  a  more  monftrous  bulk.  As  this  country  BookIV, 
is,  .  on  the  whole,  lefs  cultivated,  and  lefs 
peopled,  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  earth, 
the  aclive  principle  of  life  waftes  its  force  in 
produdlions  of  this  inferior  form.  The  air  is 
pften  darkened  with  clouds  of  infeds,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  fhocking  and  noxious 
reptiles.  The  country  around  Porto-Bello 
fwarms  with  toads  in  fuch  multitudes,  as  hide 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  At  Guyaquil,  fnakes 
and  vipers  are  hardly  lefs  numerous.  Cartha- 
gsna  is  infefted  with  nunnerous  flocks  of  bats, 
which  annoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  inhabit- 
ants'". In  the  iflands,  legions  of  ants  have, 
at  different  times,  confumed  every  vegetable 
produdlion  ^,  and  left  the  earth  entirely  bare, 
as  if  it  had  been  burnt  with  fire.  The  damp 
forefls,  and  rank  foil  of  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon,  teenii 
with  aimofl  every  offenfive  and  poifonous  crea- 
ture, which  the  power  of^  a  fultry  fun  can 
quicken  into  life "". 

'^  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p.  89.  Id.  p.  147.  Herrera, 
dec.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  19.  >'  See  NOTE   X. 

^  Voyage  de  Condaminej  p.  167.  Gumilla,  iii.  120, 
$cc»  Hid.  gener.  des  Voyages,  xiv.  317.  Dumom:  Me- 
moires  fur  la  Louifiane,  i.  108.  Sommario.  de  Qviedo, 
c.  52—62. 

C  3  Thb 
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The  birds  of  the  New  World  are  not  diilln-i 
guifhed  by  qualities  fo  confpicuous  and  cha- 
radleriftical,  as  thole  which  we  have  obferved 
in  its  quadrupeds.  Birds  are  more  independent 
of  man,  and  lefs  affefted  by  the  changes  which 
his  induftry  and  labour  make  upon  the  ftate 
of  the  earth.  They  have  a  greater  propenfity 
to  migrate  from  one  country  to  another:,  and 
can  gratify  this  inftind:  of  their  nature  without 
difficulty  or  danger.  Hence  the  number  of 
birds  common  to  both  continents  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  quadrupeds  j  and  even  fuch 
as  are  peculiar  to  America  nearly  refemble 
thofe  with  which  miankind  were  acquainted  in 
fimilar  regions  pf  the  ancient  hemifphere. 
The  American  birds  of  the  torrid  zone,  like 
thofe  of  the  fame  climate  in  Afia  and  Africa,^ 
are  decked  in  plumage^  which  dazzles  the  eye 
with  the  vivid  beauty  of  its  colours ;  but  na- 
ture, fatisPied  with  clothing  them  in  this  gay 
drefs,  has  denied  moil  of  them  that  melody 
of  found,  and  variety  of  notes,  which  catcl^ 
and  delight  the  ear.  The  birds  of  the  tempe- 
rate climates  there,  in  the.  fame  manner  as  in 
our  continent,  are  lefs  fplendid  in  their  ap- 
pearance, but,  in  compenfation  for  that  defecl^ 
have  all  the  power  and  fweetnefs  of  mufic  in 
their  voice.  In  fome  diHrids  of  America,  the. 
unwholefome  temperature  of  the  air  feems  to 

be 
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be  unfavourable  even  to  this  part  of  the  crea-  Book  IV. 
tion.     The  number  of  birds  is  lefs  than  in 
other  countries,  and  the  traveller  is  ftruck  with 
the  amazing-  folitude  and  filence  of  its  forefts  ^. 

o 

It  is  remarkable,  however^  that  America,  v^here 
the  quadrupeds  are  fo  dwarfifh  and  daftardly, 
fliould  produce  the  Ccndor^  which  is  intitled  to 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  flying  tribe^  in  bulk, 
in  flrengthj  and  in  courage  ". 

The  foil,  in  a  continent  fo  extenfive  as  Ame-  Soii. 
rica,  mufl  of  courfe  be  extremely  various.  In 
each  of  its  provinces,  we  fhall  find  fome  diftin- 
guifhing  peculiarity,  the  defcription  of  which 
belongs  to  thofe  who  write  their  particular 
hifiiory.  In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
moiilure  and  cold,  which  predominate  fo  re- 
markably in  all  parts  of  America,  muft  have 
great  influence  upon  the  nature  of  its  foil  5 
countries  lying  in  the  fame  parallel  with  thole 
regions  which  never  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of 
winter  in  the  ancient  continent,  are  frozen 
over  in  America  during  a  great  part  of  the 

^  Bouguer  Voy.  au  Perou,  17.  Chanvalon,  Voyage  a 
la  Martinique,  p.  96.  Warren  Defcript.  Surinam.  Oiborn's 
Celled:!:,  ii.  924.  Lettres  Edif.  xxiv.  p.  339.  Charlcv. 
Iliil.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  iii.  155. 

o  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  i.  363.  Voyage  4e  Condamine, 
175,  Buffon  Hill.  Nat.  xvi.  184.  Voyage  d.u  De^  Mar- 
thais,  iii.  320. 

C  ^  year* 
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Book  IV.  year.  Chilled  by  this  intenfe  cold,  the  groun(^ 
never  acquires  warmth  fufficient  to  ripen  the 
fruits,  which  are  found  in  the  correfponding 
parts  of  the  other  continent.  If  we  would 
rear  in  America  the  produ6lions  which  abound 
in  any  particular  diftri6t  of  the  ancient  world, 
we  muft  advance  feveral  degrees  nearer  to  the 
line,  than  in  the  other  liemifphere,  as  it  requires 
fuch  an  increafe  of  heat  to  counterbalance  the 
natural  frigidity  of  the  foil  and  climate  \  At 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  feveral  of  the  plants, 
and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  countries  within  the 
tropics,  are  cultivated  with  fuccefs ;  whereas, 
at  St.  Auguiline,  in  Florida,  and  Charles- 
Town,  in  South-Carolina,  though  confiderably 
nearer  the  line,  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
thrive  with  equal  certainty  ^  But,  if  allow- 
ance be  made  for  this  diverfity,  the  foil  of 
America  is  naturally  as  rich  and  fertile  as  in 
any  part  of  the  earth.  As  the  country  was, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  by  a  people  of  little  in- 
duilry,  v/ho  had  none  of  the  domeflic  animals, 
which  civilized  nations  rear  in  fuch  vaft  num-r 
bers,  tlie  earth  was  not  exhaufced  by  their 
confumption.  The  vegetable  produdlions,  to 
which  the  fertility  of  the  foil  gave  birth,  often 
remained    untouched,    and  being  fuffered    to 

<^  See  NOTE  XL  ^  See  NOTE  XII. 

corrupt 
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corrupt  on  its  furface,  returned  with  increafe  Book  IV. 
into  its  bofom  %  As  trees  and  plants  derive  a 
great  part  of  their  nourifhment  from  air  and 
water,  if  they  were  not  deftroyed  by  man  and 
other  animals,  they  would  render  to  the  earth 
more,  perhaps,  than  they  take  from  it,  and 
feed  rather  than  imppverifli  it.  Thus  the  un- 
pccupied  foil  of  America  might  go  on  enrich- 
ing for  many  ages.  The  vafl:  number  as  well 
as  enormous  fize  of  the  trees  in  America,  indi- 
cate the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  foil  in  its 
native  Hate.  When  the  Europeans  firft  began 
to  cultivate  the  New  World,  they  were  ailo- 
nilhed  at  the  luxuriant  power  of  vegetation  in 
its  virgin  mould ,  and  in  feveral  places  the 
ingenuity  of  the  planter  is  ftill  employed  in 
diminiihing  and  wafting  its  fuperfiuous  ferti- 
lity, in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  a  ftate  fit  for 
ufeful  culture  ^ 

Having  thus  furveyed  the  ftate  of  the  New  How  waa 
World  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery,  and  con-  ^^"^^1^1] 
fidered    the    peculiar    features    and   qualities 
which  diftinguifti  and  chara6terife  it,  the  next 
inquiry  that    merits    attention    is.    How  was 

^  JSuffon,  Hift.  Natur.  i.  242.     Kalm,  i.  151. 

^  Charlevoix,  Hift.  de  Nouv.  Fran.  iii.  405.  Voyage 
du  Des  Marchais,  iii.  229.  Lery  ap  de  Bry,  part  iii.  p. 
174.     See  NOTE  Xlir. 

America 
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Bock IV.  America  peopled?   By  what  courfe  did  man-. 

■^'^  kind  migrate  from  the  one  continent  to  the 
other?  and  in  what  quarter  is  it  mod  probable 
that  a  communication  was  opened  between 
them  ? 

No  tradition       We  know^  w^ith  Infallible  certainty,  that  all 

concerning  ,        ,  r      '  £"  ^l,        r  r 

it  among  tHc  human  race  Ipnng  from  tr±e  lame  lource, 
and  that  the  defcendants  of  one  man^  under 
the  protedtion,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Heaven ,  multiplied  and  reple- 
nifhed  the  earth.  But  neither  the  annals  nor 
the  traditions  of  nations  reach  back  to  thofe 
remote  ages,  in  which  they  took  poiTelTion 
of  the  different  countries,  w^here  they  are  now 
fettled.  We  cannot  trace  the  branches  of  this 
firft  family,  or  point  out  with  certainty  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  they  divided  and 
fpread  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Even 
among  the  moll  enlightened  people,  the  period 
of  authentic  hifcory  is  extremely  Ihort,  and 
every  thing  prior  to  that  is  fabulous  or  obfcure. 
It  is  not  furprifing,  then,  that  the  unlettered 
inhabitants  of  America,  who  have  no  folicitude 
about  futurity,  and  little  curiofity  concerning 
what  is  paft,  fhould  be  altogether  unacquainted 
with  their  own  original.  The  Californians  and 
Eikimaux,  in  particular,  who  occupy  tho^e 
countries  in  America  which  approach  neareft 

tQ 
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to  the  ancient  continent,  are  fo  remarkably  Book IV. 
rude,  that  it  is  altogether  vain  to  fearch  among 
them  for  fuch  inforrnation  as  might  difcover 
the  place  from  whence  they  came,  or  the  an-r 
cejflors  of  whom  they  are  defcended  ^  What- 
ever lighc  has  been  thrown  on  this  fubjcd:,  is 
derived,  not  from  the  natives  of  America,  but 
from  the  inquifitive  genius  of  their  conquerors.. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpe6ledly  vanom 
difcovered  a  New  World,  removed  at  a  vail 
diftance  from  every  part  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent which  was  then  known,  and  filled  with 
inhabitants  whofe  appearance  and  manners  dif-^ 
fered  remarkably  from  the  reft  of  the  human 
fpecies,  the  queition  concerning  their  original 
became  naturally  an  obje6t  of  curiofity  and 
attention.  The  theories  and  fpeculations  of 
ingenious  men  with  refpeCt  to  this  fubjed:, 
would  fill  many  volumes';  but  are  often  fo  wild 
and  chimerical,  that  I  fhould  offer  an  infult  to 
the  underflanding  of  my  readers,  if  I  attempted 
either  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them.  Some 
have  prefumptuouily  imagined,  that  the  people 
of  America  were  not  the  offspring  of  the  fame 
common  parent  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  but 
that  they  formed  a  feparate  race  of  men,  cliftin- 

^  Venega's  Hill,  of  California,  i.  60, 

guiihable 
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Book  IV.  gulfliable  by  peculiar  features  in  the  conftitu^ 
tion  of  their  bodies^  as  well  as  in  the  cha- 
racteriftic  qualities  of  their  minds.  Others 
contend^  that  they  are  defcended  from  fome 
remnant  of  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  who  furvived  the  deluge,  which  fwept 
away  the  greatefl  part  of  the  human  ipecies  ii^ 
the  days  of  Noah ;  and  prepofteroufly  fuppofe 
rude,  uncivilized  tribes>  fcattered  over  an  un- 
cultivated continent,  to  be  the  moil  ancient 
race  of  people  on  the  earth.  There  is  hardly 
any  nation  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  pole,  to, 
which  foiTfie  antiquary,  in  the  extravagance  of 
conje6lure,  has^  not  afcribed  the  honour  of 
peopling  America.  The  Jews,^  the  Canaanites,^ 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,^ 
the  Scythians  in  ancient  times^^  are  fuppofed 
to  have  fettled  in  this  weflern  world.  The 
Chinefe,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  the 
"VVelfh,  the  Spaniards,  are  faid  ^o  have  fent 
colonies  thither  in  later  a^es,  at  different 
periods,  and  on  various  occafions.  Zealous 
advocates  ftand  forth  to  fupport  the  refpedive 
claims  of  thofe  people  3  and  though  they  reft 
upon  no  better  foundation  than  th^  cafu.al  re-, 
femblance  of  fome  cuiloms,  or  the  fuppofed 
aitinity  between  a  few  v/ords  in  their  different 
lansiiao-es,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have 
been  employed,   to  little  purpofe,  in  defence 
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of  the  oppofite  fyflems.  Thofe  regions  of  con-  Book  IV. 
je6liire  and  controverfy  belong  not  to  the  hiflio-  ^"^ 
Han.  His  is  a  naore  limited  province,  con- 
fined to  what  is  eilablifhed  by  certain  or  highly 
probable  evidence.  Beyond  this  I  fliall  not 
venture,  in  offering  a  few  obfervations,  which 
may  contribute  to  throw  fome  light  upon  this 
curious  and  much  agitated  queftion* 

I.  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavoured  Ought  not 
by  mere  conjeftures  to  account  for  the  peopling  ed  on  mere' 
of  America.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  it  was  '^^"J'"^^"'* 
originally  united  to  the  ancient  continent,  and 
disjoined  from  it  by  the  Ihock  of  an  earth- 
quake, or  the  irruption  of  a  deluge.  Others 
have  imagined^  that  fome  veffel  being  forced 
from  its  courfe  by  the  violence  of  a  weflerly 
wind,  might  be  driven  by  accident  towards  the 
American  coafi:,  and  have  Q;iven  a  besrinninor 
to  population  in  that  defolate  continent  ^,  But 
with  refpecl  to  all  thofe  fyflems,  it  is  vain 
either  to  reafon  or  inquire,  becaufe  it  is  im- 
poilible  to  come  to  any  decifion.  Such  events 
as  they  fuppofe  are  barely  poiTible,  and  may 
have  happened.     That  they  ever  did  happen, 

s  Parfon's  Remains  of  Japhet,  p.  240.  Ancient  Uni- 
verf.  Hift.  vol.  xx.  p.  164.  P.  Feyjoo  Teatro  Critico, 
torn.  V.  p.  304,  See.  Acoila  Hift.  Moral.  Novi  Orbis, 
lib.  i.  c.  16.  19. 

we 
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Book  IV.  wc  have  no  evidence,    either  from  ihe  cleaf 
*     "^         teltimony  of  hiftory,  or  from  the  obfcure  inti- 
mations of  tradition* 

pronrefem.  2.  NoTHiNG  can  be  more  frivolous  or  un- 
^nnert  Certain  than  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  origi- 
nal of  the  Americans^  merely  by  tracing  the 
refemblance  between  their  manners  and  thofe 
of  any  particular  people  in  the  ancient  conti- 
nent* If  we  fuppofe  two  bodies  of  men,  though 
in  the  moft  remote  regions  of  the  globe,  to  be 
placed  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  fimilar  in  its  degree 
of  improvement,  they  mull  feel  the  fame  wants^ 
and  exert  the  fame  endeavours  ta  fupply  them. 
The  fame  objects  will  allure,  the  fame  paffions 
will  animate  them,  and  the  fame  ideas  and  fen- 
timents  will  arife  in  their  minds.  The  eha- 
ra6ler  and  occupations  of  the  hunter  in  America 
mud  be  little  different  from  thofe  of  an  Afiatic, 
who  depends  for  fubfiftence  on  the  chace.  A 
tribe  of  favages  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
muil  nearly  refembis  one  upon  the  plains 
wafhed  by  the  Miflifippi.  Inftead  then  of  pre- 
fuming  from  this  fimilarity,  that  there  is  any 
afEnity  between  them,  we  fhould  only  con- 
clude, that  the  difpofition  and  manners  of  men 
are  formicd  by  their  fituation,  and  arife  from 
the  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  they  live.  The 
moment  that  begins  to  vary,  the  character  of 

a  people 
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a  people  mull  change.  In  proportion  as  it  BookIV* 
advances  in  improvement,  their  manners  refine, 
their  powers  and  talents  are  called  forth.  In 
every  part  of  the  earth  the  progrefs  of  man 
hath  been  nearly  the  fame,  and  we  can  trace 
him  in  his  career  from  the  rude  fimplicity  of 
favage  life,  until  he  attains  the  induflry,  the 
arts,  and  the  elegance  of  polifhed  fociety. 
There  is  nothing  wonderful  then  in  the  fimili- 
tude  between  the  Americans  and  the  barbarous 
nations  of  our  continent.  Had  Lafitau,  Garcia, 
and  many  other  authors,  attended  to  this,  they 
would  not  have  perplexed  a  fubje6t  which  they 
pretend  to  iiluflrate,  by  their  fruitlefs  endea- 
vours to  eilablifli  an  affinity  between  various 
races  of  people  in  the  old  and  new  continents, 
upon  no  other  evidence  than  fuch  a  refemblance 
in  their  manners  as  neceflariiy  arifes  from  the 
fimiiarity  of  their  condition.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  among  every  people  fome  cufloms,  v/hich, 
as  they  do  not  flow  from  any  natural  want  or 
deftre  peculiar  to  their  fituation,  may  be  deno- 
minated ufages  of  arbitrary  inftitution.  If  be- 
tween two  nations  fettled  in  remote  parts  of 
the  earth,  a  perfed  agreement  with  refped  to 
any  of  thefe  fhould  be  difcovered,  one  might 
be  led  to  fufped  that  they  were  connected  by 
fome  affinity.  If  a  nation  were  found  in  Ame- 
rica that  confecrated  the  feventh  day  to  reli- 
gious 
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Book  IV.  gious  reft",  if  in  another  the  firft:  appearance  of 
the  new  moon  was  celebrated  with  feftivity^ 
we  might  juilly  fuppofe  that  the  former  had 
derived  its  knowledge  of  this  ufage  of  arbitrary 
infcitution  from  the  Jews,  while  the  monthly 
feftival  of  the  latter  might  be  confidered  as 
nothing  more  than  an  exprefiion  of  joy  natural 
to  man  on  the  return  of  the  planet  which  guides 
and  cheers  him  in  the  night.  The  inflances 
of  cuitoms,  merely  arbitrary,  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  both  hemifpheres,  are,  indeed^ 
lb  few  and  fo  equivocal,  that  no  theory  con- 
cerning the  population  of  the  New  World 
ought  to  be  founded  upon  them. 


ous  ntes* 


©rofreiigt-  J.  The  thcorics  whlch  have  been  formed 
with  refpe61:  to  the  original  of  the  Americans^ 
from  obfervation  of  their  religious  rites  and 
pra^lices,  are  no  lefs  fanciful,  and  deftitute  of 
folid  foundation.  When  the  religious  opinions 
of  any  people  are  neither  the  refult  of  rational 
inquiry,  nor  derived  from  the  inftrudlions  of 
revelation,  they  muft  needs  be  wild  and  extra-^ 
vagant.  Barbarous  nations  are  incapable  of 
the  former,  and  have  not  been  blefTed  with  the 
advantages  arifing  from  the  latter.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  human  mind,  even  where  its  operations 
appear  moft  wild  and  capricious,  holds  a  courfe 
fo  regular,  that  in  every  age  and  country  the 

dominion 
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dominion  of  particular  paflions  will  be  attended  Book  IV. 
with  fimilar  efFedis.  The  favage  of  Europe  or 
America^  when  filled  with  fuperftitious  dread  ^ 
of  invifible  beings,  or  with  inquifitive  folicitude 
to  penetrate  into  the  events  of  futurity,  trenibles 
alike  with  fear,  or  glow^s  with  impatience.  He 
has  recourfe  to  rites  and  practices  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  order  to  avert  the  vengeance  v/hich  he 
fuppofes  to  be  inipending  over  him,  or  to  di- 
vine the  fecret  which  is  the  obje6l  of  his  cu- 
riofity.  Accordingly,  the  ritual  of  fuperfcition, 
in  one  continent,  feems,  in  many  particulars, 
to  be  a  tranfcript  of  that  eftablilhed  in  the 
other,  and  both  authorife  fimilar  inftitutions, 
fometimes  fo  frivolous  as  to  excite  pity,  fome- 
times  fo  bloody  and  barbarous  as  to  create 
horror.  But  without  fuppofing  any  confan- 
guinity  between  fuch  diftant  nations,  or  ima- 
gining that  their  religious  ceremonies  were  con- 
veyed by  tradition  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
we  may  afcribe  this  uniformity,  which  in  many 
inftances  feem.s  very  amazing,  to  the  natural 
operation  of  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm  upon 
the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind. 

4.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  prin-  Not  peopled 
ciple  in   this  inquiry,    that  America  was  not  l^^^nhihr 
peopled  by  any  nation  of  the  ancient  continent,  <=^^'i'i"d3 
which  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  ctvili- 

Vol,  II.  D  zation. 
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Book IV.  zation.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Nev.  World 
were  in  a  flate  of  fociety  fo  extremely  rude,    as 
to  be  unacquainted  with  thofe  arts  which  are 
the  firft  eiTays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  advance 
towards  improvement.     Even  the  moil  culti- 
vated  nations   of  America  were  flrangers  to 
many  of  thofe  fnnple  inventions,  which  were 
almoil  coeval  with  fociety  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  were  known  in  the  eariieft  periods 
of  civil  life.     From  this  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 
tribes  which  originally  migrated  to  America, 
came  off  from  nations  v/hich  mufl  have  been 
no  lefs  barbarous  than  their  poilerity,  at  the 
time   when   they  were  firfl  difcovered  by  the 
Europeans.    For,  although  the  elegant  and  re- 
fined arts  may  decline  or  perifh,  amidfi:  the  vio- 
lent ihocks  of  thofe  revolutions  and  difafters  to 
which  nations  are  expofed,  the  necelTary  arts  of 
life,    when   once  they   have  been   introduced 
among  any  people,  are  never  loft.     None  of 
the  vicimtudes  in  human  affairs  afFe6l  thefe,  and 
they  continue  to  be  praftifed  as  long  as  the  race 
of  men  exifts.     If  ever  the  ufe  of  iron  had  been 
known  to  the  favages  of  America,  or  to  their 
progenitors,  if  ever  they  had  employed  a  plough, 
a  loom,  or  a  forge,  the  utility  of  thofe  inven- 
tions would  have  preferved  them,   and  it  is  im- 
pofiible  that  they  fhould  have  been  abandoned 
or  forgotten.    We  may  conclude  then,  that  the 

AiTiericans 
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Americans  fprung  from  fom.e  people,  whxO  were  Book  iv. 
themfelves   in  fuch  an  early  and  unimproved 
flage  of  fociety,  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  all 
the  neceflary  arts,   which  remained  unknown 
among  their  pofcerity. 


trie  (oiitucin 
regions  cf 
our  c(/n:s- 
neaU 


5.  It  appears  no  lefs  evident,  that  America  nor  from 
was  not  peopled  by  any  colony  from  the  more 
fouthern  nations  of  the  ancient  continent.  None 
of  the  rude  tribes  fettled  in  that  part  of  our  he- 
mifphere  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  vifited  a  coun- 
try fo  remote.  They  pofTeiTed  neither  enter- 
prife,  nor  ingenuity,  nor  power,  that  could 
prompt  them  to  undertake,  or  enable  them  to 
perform,  fuch  a  diftant  voyage.  That  the 
more  civilized  nations  in  Ada  or  Africa  are  not 
the  progenitors  of  the  Americans  is  manifeft, 
not  only  from  the  obfervations  which  I  have 
already  made  concerning  their  ignorance  of  the 
moft  fuTiple  and  necefTary  arts,  but  from  an  ad- 
ditional circumftance.  Whenever  any  people 
have  experienced  the  advantages  v/hich  men  en- 
joy, by  their  dominion  over  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, they  can  neither  iubfift  without  thQ 
nourifhment  which  thefe  afford,  nor  carry  on 
any  conliderable  operation  independent  of  their 
miniflry  and  labour.  Accordingly,  the  firfl 
care  of  the  Spaniards  when  they  fettled  in 
America,  was  to  ilock  it  with  all  the  dom.eftic 

D  2  animals 
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Book IV.  animals  of  Europe;  and  if  prior  to  them,  the 
Tyrians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Chinefe,  or 
any  other  poliihed  people,  had  taken  poffefiion 
of  that  continent,  we  fhould  have  found  there 
the  animals  peculiar  to  thofe  regions  of  the 
globe  where  they  were  originally  feated.  In  all 
America,  however,  there  is  not  one  animal, 
tame  or  wild,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
warm,  or  even  the  more  temperate  countries  of 
the  ancient  continent.  The  camel,  the  drome- 
dary, the  horfe,  the  covv^,  were  as  much  un- 
knov/n  in  America,  as  the  elephant  or  the  lion. 
From  which  it  is  obvious,  that  the  people  who 
firfl  fettled  in  the  weftern  world  did  not  iiTue 
from  the  countries  where  thofe  animals  abound, 
■  and  where  men,  from  having  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  their  aid,  would  naturally  confider 
it,  not  only  as  beneficial,  but  as  indifpenfably 
neceffary  to  the  improvement,  and  even  the 
prefervation,  of  civil  fociety. 

The  two  6.  From  confidering  the  animals  with  which 

feTm  tolp-    Amicrica  is  ftored,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
proachnear-  nearcfl  Doint  of  contad  between  the  old  and 

eft  to  each  •'• 

other  to-      new   continents   is   towards   the   northern   ex- 
wards  the  •  A^  1       1  -     1  1  1 

north.         tremity  or  both,  and  that  there  the  communi- 
cation was  opened,  and  the  intercourfe  carried 
on  between  them.     All  the  extenfive  countries 
in  America  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or  ap- 
proach 
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proach  near  to  them,  are  filled  with  indigenous  Book  I'/, 
animals  of  various  kinds,  entirely  different  from  ^ 

thofe  in  the  correfoondino;  re2;ions  of  the  an- 
cient  continent.  But  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  New  World  abound  with  many  of  the  wild 
animals  which  are  common  in  fuch  parts  of  our 
hemifphere  as  lie  in  a  fnnilar  ntuation.  The 
bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the 
roebuck,  the  elk,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  fre- 
quent the  foreils  of  North  America,  no  lefs 
than  thofe  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Afia  \  It 
feems  to  be  evident  then,  that  the  two  con- 
tinents approach  each  other  in  this  quarter,  and 
are  either  united,  or  fo  nearly  adjacent,  that 
thefe  animals  might  pafs  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

7.  The  a6lual  vicinity  of  the  tv/o  continents  rhisar^er- 
is  fo  clearly  efrablifhed  by  modern  difcoveries,  ^^^^f  ^•' 
that  the  chief  difficulty  widi  refpedl  to  the 
peopling  of  America  is  removed.  While  thofe 
immenfe  regions,  which  firetch  eafliward  from 
the  river  Oby  to  the  f"ja  of  Kamchatka  w^ere 
unknown,  or  imperfedly  explored,  the  north- 
eail  extremities  of  our  hemifphere  \vere  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fo  far  diftant  from  any  part  of  the 
New  World,  that  it  v/as  not  eafy  to  conceive 

^  Euffbn  Hill.  Nat.  i:;.  p.  97,   &c. 
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Book  IV.  ^qw  any  communication  fhould  have  been 
carried  on  between  them.  But  the  RufTians, 
having  fubjected  the  wefiiern  part  of  Siberia  to 
their  empire,  gradually  extended  their  know- 
ledge of  that  vafl  country,  by  advancing  to- 
v/ards  the  call  into  unknown  provinces.  Thefe 
%vere  difcovered  by  hunters  in  their  excurfions 
after  game,  or  by  foldiers  employed  in  levying 
the  taxes,  and  the  court  of  Mofcov/  eftimated 
the  importance  of  thofe  countries  only  by  the 
fmall  addition  which  they  made  to  its  revenue. 
At  length,  Peter  the  Great  afcended  the  Ruffian 
throne.  His  enlightened,  comprehenfive  mind, 
intent  upon  every  circumftance  that  could  ag- 
grandize his  empire,  or  render  his  reign  il- 
luilrious,  difcerned  confequences  of  thofe  dif- 
coveries,  which  had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of 
his  ignorant  predecelTors.  He  perceived,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  regions  of  Afia  extended 
towards  the  eali,  they  muft  approach  nearer  to 
America  5  that  the  communication  between  the 
two  continents,  which  had  long  been  fearched 
for  in  vain,  v/ould  probably  be  found  in  this 
quarter,  and  that  by  opening  this  intercourfe, 
fome  part  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
weftern  world  might  be  m.ade  to  flow  into  his 
dominions  by  a  new  channel.  Such  an  obje6l 
fuited  a  genius  that  delighted  in  grand  fchemes. 
Peter  drew  up  inilruclions  v/ith  his  own  hand 

for 
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for  profeciiting  this  defign,  and  gave  orders  for  Book  IV, 
carrying  it  into  execution  '. 

His  fucceffors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfned 
his  plan.  The  officers  whom  the  Ruffian  court 
employed  in  this  fervice,  had  to  ftruggle  with 
fo  many  difficulties,  that  their  progrefs  was  ex- 
tremely flow.  Encouraged  by  fome  faint  tra- 
ditions among  the  people  of  Siberia,  concerning 
a  fuccefsful  voyage  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  forty-eight,  round  the  north- 
eafl  promontory  of  Afia,  they  attempted  to 
follow  the  fame  courfe.  VciTels  were  fitted 
out,  with  this. view,  at  different  times,  from 
the  rivers  Lena  and  Kolyma  ^  but  in  a  frozen 
ocean,  which  nature  feems  not  to  have  deftined 
for  navigation,  they  were  expofed  to  many 
difafters,  without  being  able  to  accompHih  their 
purpofe.  No  veiTel  fitted  out  by  the  Ruffian 
court  ever  doubled  this  formidable  Cape  "  j  we 
are  indebted  for  what  is  known  of  thofe  ex- 
treme regions  of  Alia,  to  the  difcoveries  made 
in  excurlions  by  land,  in  all  rhofe  provinces, 
an  opinion  prevails,  that  countries  of  great  ex- 
tent and  fertility  lie  at  no  confiderable  diftance 
from    their  own    coafts.     Thefe  the   Ruffians 

^  Muller  Voyages  et  Decoiivertes  par  Ics  R.n ITes,  torn.  L 
p.  4,  5.   141. 

^-  See  NOTE  XIV. 
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Book IV.  imagined  to  be  part  of  America;  and  feveral 
circumftances  concurred  not  only  in  confirming 
them  in  this  belief,  but  in  perfuading  them  that 
feme  portion  of  that  continent  could  not  be  very 
remote.  Trees  of  various  kinds,  unknov/n  in 
thofe  naked  regions  of  Afia,  are  driven  upon 
the  coafl:  by  an  eaflerly  wind.  By  the  fame 
wind,  floatino;  ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few 
days  ',  flights  of  birds  arrive  annually  from  the 
fame  quarter  j  and  a  tradition  obtains  among 
the  inhabitants,  of  an  intercourfe  formerly 
carried  on  with  fome  countries  fituated  to  the 
eafl. 

After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  and 
comparing  the  pofition  of  the  countries  in  Afia 
which  had  been  difcovered,  with  fuch  parts  in 
the  north-weft  of  America  as  were  already 
known,  the  Ruffian  court  formed  a  plan,  which 
would  have  hardly  occurred  to  any  nation  lefs 
accuftomed  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings, 
and  to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  Orders 
were  iffijed  to  build  two  vefTels  at  Ochotz,  in 
the  fea  of  Kamchatka,  to  fail  on  a  voyage  of 
difcovery.  Though  that  dreary  uncultivated 
region  furniffied  nothing  that  could  be  of  ufe  in 
conftru6ling  them,  but  fome  larch  trees ; 
though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cordage,  the 
fails,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requifite  for 

their 
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their  equipment,  but  the  provilions  for  vie-  BqokIV. 
tualling  them,  were  to  be  carried  through  the  *''*"""^'  ^ 
immenfe  deferts  of  Siberia,  along  rivers  of  dif- 
ficult navigation,  and  roads  almofl  impalTable, 
the  mandate  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  perfe- 
verance  of  the  people,  at  lafc  furmounted  every 
obfcacle.  Two  veiTels  were  finifhed,  and,  1741. 
under  the  command  of  the  captains  Behrino-  J'**'^^** 
and  Tfchirikow,  failed  from  Kamchatka  in 
queft  of  the  New  V/orld,  in  a  quarter  where  it 
had  never  been  approached.  They  fhaped  their 
courfe  tov/ards  the  eafbi  and  though  a  llorm 
foon  feparated  the  velTels,  which  never  rejoined, 
and  many  difaflers  befel  them,  the  expectations 
from  the  voyage  were  not  altogether  fruilrated. 
Each  of  the  commanders  difcovered  land,  which, 
to  themi  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  American 
continent;  and,  according  to  their  obferva- 
tions,  it  feem.s  to  be  Htuated  vv^ithin  a  few  de- 
grees of  the  north-v/efi:  coafl:  of  California.  Each 
fet  fom.e  of  his  people  afhorej  but  in  one  place 
the  inhabitants  fled  as  the  RuiTians  approached  j 
in  another,  they  carried  off  thofe  who  landed, 
and  deflroyed  their  boats.  The  violence  of  the 
weather,  and  the  dillrefs  of  their  crews,  obliged 
both  to  quit  this  inhofpitable  coaft.  In  their 
return  they  touched  at  feveral  iflands,  v/hich 
ftretch  in  a  chain  from  eaft  to  well  between  the 

country 
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Book IV.  country  which  they  had  difovered  and  the  coafi: 
of  Afia.  They  had  fome  intercoiirfe  with  the 
natives,  who  feemed  to  them  to  refemble  the 
North  Americans.  They  prefented  to  the  Ruf- 
fians the  calumet y  or  .pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a 
fymbol  of  friendfhip  univerfal  among  the  people 
of  North  America,  and  an  ufage  of  arbitrary 
inilitution^  peculiar  to  them. 

The  ifiands  of  this  new  Archipelago  have 
been  frequented  by  the  Ruffian  hunters  fince 
that  time  5  but  the  court  feemed  to  have  reiin- 
quifned  its  fcheme  of  profecuting  difcoveries  in 
this  quarter.  It  was  unexpe6tediy  refumed  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
ciglit,  and  captain  Krenitzin  had  the  command 
of  two  fmali  veffels  fitted  out  for  that  purpofe. 
In  his  voyage  outward  he  held  nearly  the  fame 
courfe  v/ith  the  former  navigators,  he  touched  at 
the  fame  ifiands,  obferved  their  fituation  and 
produclions  more  carefully,  and  difcovered  fe- 
vera!  new  ifiands,  with  which  they  had  not 
fallen  in.  Though  he  did  not  proceed  fo  far 
to  the  eail  as  to  revifit  the  country  which 
Behring  and  Tfchirikow  fuppofed  to  be  part  of 
the  American  continent,  yet,  by  returning  in  a 
courfe  confiderably  to  the  north  of  theirs,  he 
correded  fome  capital  miftakes  into  which  they 

had 
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had  fallen,  and  has  contributed  to  facilitate  the   BookIV. 
progrefs  of  future  navigators  in  thofe  feas  \ 

Thus  the  pofTibility  of  a  communication  be- 
tween the  continents  in  this  quarter  refts  no 
longer  upon  m^ere  conje6lure,  but  is  efcablilhed 
by  undoubted  evidence  ".  Some  tribe,  or  fome 
families  of  wandering  Tartars,  from  the  refllefs 
fpirit  peculiar  to  their  race,  might  migrate  to 
the  nearell  iilands,  and,  rude  as  their  knowledge 
of  navigation  was,  might,  by  paifing  from  one 
to  the  other,  reach  at  length  the  coaft  of 
America,  and  give  a  beginning  to  population 
in  chat  continent.  The  diilance  between  the 
Marian  or  Ladrone  iflands  and  the  nearefl  land 
in  Afia,  is  greater  than  that  between  the  part  of 
America  Vv^hich  the  Ruffians  difcovered,  and 
the  coaft  of  Kamchatka  j  and  yet  the  inhabit- 
ants of  thofe  iilands  are  manifeftly  of  Afiadc 
extra6l.  If,  notwithftanding  their  remote  fitu- 
ation,  we  admit  that  the  Marian  iflands  were 
peopled  from,  our  continent,  diftance  alone  is 
no  rcafon  why  we  fiiould  hefit^te  about  ad- 
mitting that  the  original  of  the  Americans  may 
be  from  the  fame  fource.  It  is  probable  that 
future  navigators  in  thofe  feas,  by  fteering 
farther  to  the  north,  may  find  that  the  conti- 

»  See  N  O  T  E  XV. 

ni  MuUer's  Voyages,  torn.  i.  248,  &c.  267.  276. 
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Book  IV.  ncnt  of  America  approaches  dill  nearer  to  Afia. 

*  ^  According  to  the  information  of  the  barbarous 
people,  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the 
north-eail  promontory  of  Afia,  there  lies,  off 
the  coaft,  a  fmall  ifland,  to  v/hich  they  fail  in 
lefs  than  a  day.  From  that,  they  can  defcry  a 
large  continent,  which,  according  to  their  de- 
fcription,  is  covered  with  forefts,  and  polTefTed 
by  people  whofe  language  they  do  not  under- 
ftand".  By  them  they  are  fupplied  with  the 
fkins  of  martens,  an  animal  unknown  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  which  is  never 
found  but  in  countries  abounding  with  trees. 
If  we  could  rely  on  this  account,  we  might  con- 
clude, that  the  American  continent  is  feparated 
from'  ours  only  by  a  narrow  flrait,  and  all  the 
difficulties  v/ith  refpecl  to  the  communication 
between  them  would  vanifh.  Perhaps  the 
merit  of  afcertaining  this  is  referved  for  the  fo- 
vereign  now  feated  on  the  throne  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who,  by  perfecting  his  plan,  may  add 
this  fplendid  event  to  thofe  which  already 
diflinguifh  her  reign. 

Another  ^^  ^^  likcwifc  evident  from  recent  difcoveries, 

communi-     ^|^^^  ^^  intcrcourfe  between  our  continent  and 

cation  by 

the  north-     Amcrica  might  be  carried  on  with  no  lefs  faci- 

"  Muller's  Voyages  et  Decouv.  i.  i66. 
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lity  from  the  north-weft  extremities  of  Europe.  Book IV. 
As  early  as  the  ninth  century^  the  Norwegians  a.  d.  830. 
difcovered  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies 
there.  The  communication  with  that  country, 
after  a  long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the 
laft  century.  Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian 
miflionaries,  prompted  by  zeal  for  propagating 
the  Chriftian  faith,  have  ventured  to  fettle  in 
this  frozen  and  uncultivated  region  ^.  To 
them  we  are  indebted  for  much  curious  informa- 
tion with  refpecl  to  its  nature  and  inhabitants. 
We  learn,  that  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Green- 
land is  feparated  from  America  by  a  very  nar- 
row ftrait  3  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  intp 
which  this  ftrait  condu6ls,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  are  united  ^j  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries  have  fome  intercourfe  with 
one  another  3  that  the  Efquimaux  of  America 
perfectly  refemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their 
afpe6l,  drefs,  and  mode  of  living ;  that  fome 
failors,  who  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a 
few  words  in  the  Greenlandifh  language,  re- 
ported that  thefe  were  underftood  by  the  Efqui- 
maux 3  that,  at  length,  a  Moravian  miflionary,  a. D.  1764. 
well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Green- 
land, having  viiited  the  country  of  the  Efqui- 

®  Crantz'  Hill,  of  Greenl.  i.  24.2.  244.    Prevot  HiH. 
Gen.  des  Voyages,  torn.  xv.  152,  not.  (96). 
P  Eggede,  p.  2,  3. 

maux. 
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Book IV.  maux,  found,  to  his  aflonifhrnent,  that  they 
fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Greenlanders, 
and  were  in  every  refpect  the  fame  people,  and 
he  was  accordingly  received  and  entertained  by 
them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother '^. 

By  thefe  decifive  fa6ls,  not  only  the  confan- 
euinity  of  the  Efquimaux  and  Greenlanders  is 
eftabliihed,    but    the    poflibility    of  peopling 
America  from  the  north  of  Europe  is  demon- 
flrated.     If  the   Norwegians,   in   a  barbarous 
ao-e,  when  fcience  had  not  begun  to  dawn  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  pofTelTed  fuch  naval  {l<:ill 
as  to  open  a  communication  with  Greenland, 
their  anceftors,  as  much  addicted  to  roving  by 
fea,  as  the  Tartars  are  to  wandering  by  land, 
mic^ht,  at  forne  more  remote  period,  accom- 
pliih  the  fame  voyage,  and  fettle  a  colony  there, 
whofe  defcendents  might,  in  progrefs  of  time, 
migrate  into  America.     But  if,  inflead  of  ven- 
turing to  fail  diredly  from  their  own  coaft  to 
Greenland,    we  fuppofe  that  the  Norwegians 
held  a  more  cautious  courfe,  and  advanced  from 
Shetland  to  the  Feroe  lilands,    and  from  them 
to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted  colo- 
nies, their  progrefs  may  have  been  fo  gradual, 
that  this  navio-ation  cannot  be  confidered  as 


9  Crantz'  Hill,  of  Greenl.  p.  261,  262. 
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either  longer  or  more  hazardous^    than  thofe  Book  IV. 
voyages  which  that  hardy  and  enterprifing  race 
of  men  is  known  to  have  performed  in  every 


age. 


8.  Though  it  be  pofTible  that  America  may  Probabiy 
have  received  its  firfl  inhabitants  from  our  con-  S^tL 
tinent,  either  by  the  north-weil  of  Europe  or  "'^"^-^^S' 
the  north-eaft  of  Afia,  there  feems  to  be  good 
reafon  for  fuppoiing  that  the  progenitors  of  all 
the  American  nations,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
fouthern  confines  of  Labrador,  migrated  from 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The  Efqui- 
maux  are  the  only  people  in  America,  who,  in 
their  afped  or  charader,  bear  any  rcfemblance 
to  the  northern  Europeans.  They  are  mani- 
feilly  a  feparate  fpecies  of  men,  diitind  from  alj 
the  nations  of  the  American  continent,  in  lan- 
guage, in  difpofition,  and  in  habits  of  life. 
Their  original,  then,  may  warrantably  be  traced 
up  to  that  fource,  which  I  have  pointed  out. 
But,  among  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica, there  is  fuch  a  flriking  fimilitude  in  the 
form  of  their  bodies,  and  the  qualities  of  their 
minds,  that,  notwithftanding  the  diverfities  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  influence  of  climate,  or  unequal 
progrefs  in  improvement,  we  mufl:  pronounce 
them  to  be  defcended  from  one  fource.  There 
may  be  a  variety  in  the  fnades,  bur  we  can  every 

where 
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Book  IV.  where  trace  the  fame  original  colour.     Each 
tribe  has  fomething  peculiar  v/hich  difliinguifhes 
itj,  but  in  all  of  them  we  difcern  certain  features 
common  to  the  v/hole  race.     It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  every  peculiarity,  whether  in  their  per- 
fons  or  difpofitions,  which  charadlerife  the  Ame- 
^  ricans,  they  have  fome  refemblance  to  the  rude 
tribes  fcattered   over  the  north-eaft  of  Afia, 
but  almoft  none  to  the  nations  fettled  in  tlie 
northern  extremities  of  Europe.  We  may,  there- 
fore, refer  them  to  the  former  origin,  and  con- 
clude that  their   Afiatic  progenitors,    having 
fettled  in  thofe  parts  of  America,   where  the 
Ruffians  have  difcovered  the  proximity  of  the 
two  continents,  fpread  gradually  over  its  various 
regions.     This  account  of  the  progrefs  of  po- 
pulation in  America,  coincides  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the   Mexicans  concerning  their  owa 
origin,    v/hich,    imperfedl   as   they   are,    were 
preferved  with  more  accuracy,  and  merit  greater 
credit,   than  thofe  of  any  people  in  the  Nev/ 
World.     According  to  them,    their  ancefbors 
came  from  a  remote  country,  fituated  to  the 
north-weft  of  Mexico.     The  Mexicans  point 
out  their  various  ilations  as  they  advanced  from 
this,  into  the  interior  provinces,  and  it  is  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  route  which  they  muix  have  held, 
if  they  had  been  emigrants  from  Afia.     The 
Mexicans,  in  defcribing  the  appearance  of  their 

progenitors^ 
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progenitors,  their  manners,  and  habits  of  life   Book IV. 
at  that  period,   exaftly  delineate  thofe  of  the 
rude  Tartars,  from  whom  I  fuppofe  them  to 
have  iprung  "■. 

Thus  have  I  finished  a  difquifition  which  has 
been  deemed  of  fo  much  importance,  thax  ic 
would  have  been  improper  to  omit  it  in  writing 
the  hiftory  of  America.  I  have  ventured  to 
inquire,  but  without  prefuming  to  decide.  Sa- 
tisfied with  offering  conjectures,  I  pretend  not 
to  eftablilh  any  fyftem.  When  an  inveftigation 
is,  from  its  nature,  fo  intricate  and  obfcure, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  arrive  at  concluiions 
which  are  certain,  there  may  be  feme  merit  in 
pointing  out  fuch  as  are  probable  \ 

The  condition  and  chara6ter  of  the  American  condition 

nations,  at  the  time  when  they  became  known  «f  ofVhT' 

to  the  Europeans,  deferve  more  attentive  con-  -^raericans. 
fideration,    than  the  inquiry  concerning  their 
original.     The  latter  is  merely  an  objeft  of  cu- 
riofity,  the  former  is  one  of  the  mod  important 

«•  Acofta  Hift.  Nat.  &  Mor.  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  &c.  Garcia 
Origen  de  los  Indios,  lib.  v.  c.  3.  Torquemada  Monar. 
Ind.  lib.  i.  c.  2,  &c.  Boturini  Benaduci  Idea  de  una  Hifl. 
de  la  Amer.  Septentr.  §  xvii.  p.  127. 

»  Memoires  fur  la  Louiiiane,  par  Dumont,  torn.  i.  p. 
119. 
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Book IV.  ^^  ^^j]  ^3  jnftrucllve  refearches,  which  can  oc- 
cupy the  philofbpher  or  hiftorian.  In  order  ta 
complete  the  hiflory  of  the  human  mind,  and 
attain  to  a  perfed  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
operations^,  we  muft  contemplate  man  in  all 
thofe  various  lituations  wherein  he  has  been 
placed.  "We  muft  follow  him  in  his  progrefs 
through  the  different  ftages  of  fociety,  as  he 
gradually  advances  from  the  infant  ftate  of  civil 
fife  towards  its  maturity  and  decline.  We  muft 
obferve,  at  each  period,  how  the  faculties  of 
his  underftanding  unfold,  we  muft  attend  to  the 
efforts  of  his  adlive  powers,  watch  the  motions 
of  affeftion  as  they  rife  in  his  breaft,  and  mark 
whither  they  tend,  and  with  what  ardour  they 
are  exerted.  The  philofophers  and  hiftorians 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  our  guides  in  this 
as  well  as  every  other  difquifition,  had  only  a 
limited  view  of  this  fubjedt,  as  they  had  hardly 
any  opportunity  of  furveying  man  in  his  rudeft 
and  rhoft  early  ftate.  In  all  thofe  regions  of 
the  earth  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted, 
civil  fociety  had  made  confiderable  advances^ 
and  nations  had  finifhed  a  good  part  of  their 
career  before  they  began  to  obferve  them.  The 
Scythians  and  Germans,  the  rudeft  people  of 
whom  any  ancient  author  has  tranfmitted  to  us 
aa  authentic  account,  polTelTed  flocks  and 
herds,  had  acquired  property  of  various  kinds, 
V  4  J^P^> 
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^nd,  when  compared  with  mankind  In  their  Book IV. 
primitive  ftate,  may  be  reckoned  to  have  at- 
tained to  a  great  degree  of  civilization. 

But  the  difcovery  of  the  Tsfew  World  en-  Lersim. 
larged  the  fphere  of  contemplation,  and  pre-  [,[°Jny  pa^^t" 
fented  nations  to  our  view,  in  flages  of  their  of  the  earth, 
progrefs,  much  lefs  advanced  than  thofe  wherein 
they  have  been  obferved  in  our  continent.  In 
America,  man  appears  under  the  rudeft  form 
in  which  we  can  conceive  him  to  fubfifl:.  We 
behold  communities  jull  beginning  to  unite, 
and  may  examine  the  fentiments  and  adlions  of 
human  beings  in  the  infancy  of  focial  life,  while 
they  feel  but  imperfe6tly  the  force  of  its  ties, 
and  have  fcarcely  relinquillied  their  native  li- 
berty. That  ftate  of  primaeval  fimplicity,  which 
was  known  in  our  continent  only  by  the  fanci-  ^ 
ful  defcription  of  poets,  really  exifted  in  the 
other.  The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
ftrangers  to  induftry  and  labour,  ignorant  of 
arts,  and  almofl:  unacquainted  with  property, 
enjoying  in  common  the  blefTings  which  flowed 
fpontaneoufly  from  the  bounty  of  nature-  There 
were  only  two  nations  in  this  vaft  continent 
which  had  emerged  from  this  rude  ilate,  and 
had  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  acquiring 
the  ideas,  and  adopting  the  inftitutions,  which 
belong  to  polillied  focieties.     Their  govern^ 
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Book  IV.  ment  and  manners  will  fall  naturally  under  our 
review  in  relating  the  difcovery  and  conqueil  of 
the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  empires;  and  we 
fhall  have  there  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
the  Americans  in  the  fliate  of  higheft  improve- 
ment to  which  they  ever  attained. 

this?n-  At   prefent,    our  attention   and    refearches 

?i"nedtoThe  ^^^11  bc  tumcd  to  thc  fraall  independent  tribes 
which  occupied  every  other  part  of  America. 
Among  thefe,  though  with  ibme  diverfity  in 
their  charaifler,  their  manners  and  inftitutions, 
the  ftate  of  fociety  was  nearly  fimilar,  and  fo 
extremely  rude^  that  the  denomination  of  ^S"^- 
vage  may  be  applied  to  them  all.  In  a  general 
hiftory  of  America,  it  v/ould  be  highly  im- 
proper to  defcribe  the  condition  of  each  petty 
community,  or  to  invefligate  every  minute  cir- 
cumftance  which  contributes  to  form  the  cha- 
racter of  its  members.  Such  an  inquiry  would 
lead  to  details  of  immeafurable  and  tirefome 
extent.  The  qualities  belonging  to  the  people 
of  all  the  different  tribes  have  fuch  a  near  re- 
femblance,  that  they  may  be  painted  with  the 
fame  features.  Where  any  circumftances  feem 
to  conftitute  a  diverfity  in  their  charadler  and 
manners  worthy  of  attention,  it  will  be  fufHcient 
to  point  thefe  out  as  they  occur,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  caufes  of  fuch  peculiarities, 

5  It 
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It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  fatisfylng  Book  IV. 
and  authentic  information  concerning  nations  D.fficuiry  of 
while  they  remain  uncivilized.  To  difcover  "nfoJJJ^^f 
their  true  charafter  under  this  rude  form,  and  ""^' 
to  colle(5l  the  features  by  which  they  are  difliin- 
guiihed,  requires  an  obferver  poffelTed  of  no 
iefs  impartiality  than  difcernment.  For,  in 
every  ftage  of  fociety,  the  faculties,  the  fenti- 
ments  and  defires  of  men  are  fo  accommodated 
to  their  own  (late,  that  they  become  ftandards 
of  excellence  to  themfelves,  they  affix  the  idea 
of  perfe6lion  and  happinefs  to  thofe  attainments 
which  refemble  their  own,  and  wherever  the 
objeds  and  enjoyments  to  which  they  have  been 
accuflomed  are  wanting,  confidently  pronounce 
a  people  barbarous  and  miferable.  Hence  the 
mutual  contempt  with  which  the  members  of 
communities,  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  im- 
provement, regard  each  other.  Polifhed  na- 
tions, confcious  of  the  advantages  which  they 
derive  from  their  knowledge  and  arts,  are  apt 
to  view  rude  nations  with  peculiar  fcorn,  and, 
in  the  pride  of  fuperiority,  will  hardly  allow 
either  their  occupations,  their  feelings,  or  their 
pleafures,  to  be  worthy  of  men.  It  has  feldom 
been  the  lot  of  communities,  in  their  early  and 
unpolilhed  ftate,  to  fall  under  the  obfervation 
of  perfons  endowed  with  force  of  mind  fu- 
perior  to  vulgar  prejudices,  and  capable  of  con- 
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Book  IV.  templating  man,  under  whatever  afpe6t  he  ap- 
^  "'"■-'  pears,  with  a  candid  and  difcerning  eye. 

from  the  The  Spaniards,   who  firft  vifited  America^ 

o7thrfirft  and  who  had  opportunity  of  beholding  its  va- 
obfervers,  j-Jqus  tribes,  while  entire  and  unfubdued,  were 
far  from  polTeffing  the  qualities  requifite  for  ob- 
ferving  the  ilriking  fpeftacle  prefented  to  their 
view.  Neither  the  age  in  which  they  livedj^ 
nor  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  had 
made  fuch  progrefs  in  true  fcience,  as  infpires 
enlarged  and  liberal  fentiments.  The  con- 
querors of  the  New  World  were  moflly  illiterate 
adventurers,  deititute  of  all  the  ideas  which 
fhould  have  directed  them  in  contemplating; 
objeds,  fo  extremely  different  from  thofe  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  Surrounded  con- 
tinually with  danger,  or  fbruggling  with  hard-^^ 
iliips,  they  had  little  leifure,  and  lefs  capacity 
for  any  fpeculative  inquiry.  Eager  to  take 
polTeffion  of  a  country  of  fuch  vafh  extent  and; 
opulence,  and  happy  in  finding  it  occupied  by. 
inhabitants  fo  incapable  to  defend  it,  they 
hailily  pronounced  them  to  be  a  wretched  order, 
ofmen,  formed  merely  for  fervitude ;  and  were, 
inore  employed  in  computing  the  profits  of 
their  labour,  than  in  inquiring  into  the  opera- 
tions of  their  minds,  or  the  reafons  of  their 
cufloms  and  inftitutions.  The  perform  who  pe- 
netrated 
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netrated  at  fubfequent  periods  into  the  interior  Book  IV. 
provinces,  to  which  the  knowledge  and  devafta- 
tions  of  the  firfl  conquerors  did  not  reach,  were 
generally  of  a  fimilar  character  -,  brave  and  en- 
terprifing  in  an  high  degree,  but  fo  uninformed 
as  to  be  little  qualified  either  for  obferving  or 
defcribing  what  they  beheld. 

Not  only  the  incapacity,  but  the  prejudices  ancft^efr 
of  the  Spaniards,  render  their  accounts  of  the 
people  of  America  extremely  defedlive.  Soon 
after  they  planted  colonies  in  their  new  con- 
quells,  a  difference  in  opinion  arofe  with  refped: 
to  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  One  party, 
folicitous  to  render  their  fervitude  perpetual, 
reprefented  them  as  a  brutifh,  obftinate  race, 
incapable  either  of  acquiring  religious  know- 
ledge, or  of  being  trained  to  the  fundbions  of 
focial  life.  The  other,  full  of  pious  concern 
for  their  converfion,  contended  that,  though 
rude  and  ignorant,  they  were  gentle,  afFecr 
tionate,  docile,  and  by  proper  inftrudlions  and 
regulations  might  be  formed  gradually  into 
good  Chrillians  and  ufeful  citizens.  This  con« 
troverfy,  as  I  have  already  related,  was  carried 
on  with  all  the  warmth  which  is  natural,  when 
attention  to  intereft  on  the  one  hand,  and  reli- 
gious zeal  on  the  other,  animate  the  difputants. 
Moil  of  the  laity  efpoufed  the  former  opinion ; 
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Book  IV.  all  the  ecclefiaftics  were  advocates  for  the  latter; 
"""^  and  we  fhall  uniformly  find  that,  accordingly 
as  an  author  belonged  to  either  of  thefe  parties, 
he  is  apt  to  magnify  the  virtues  or  aggravate 
the  defects  of  the  Americans  beyond  meafure. 
Thofe  repugnant  accounts  increafe  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
radler,  and  render  it  neceflary  to  perufe  all  the 
defcriptions  of  them  by  Spanifh  writers  with 
diflruft,  and  to  receive  their  information  with 
fome  allowance, 

and  from  ALMosT.twQ  centurics  clapfcd  after  the  dif« 

the  fvftems  /-     a  •  i      r  i  C    ' 

of  phiiofo-  covery  of  America,  before  the  manners  or  its 
phers.  inhabitants  attraded^  in  any  confiderable  de- 
gree, the  attention  of  philofophers.  At  lengthy 
they  djfcovered  that  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition and  charader  of  the  Americans  migh^ 
enable  them  to  fill  up  a  confiderable  chafm  in 
the  hiflory  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  lead  to 
fpeculations  no  lefs  curious  than  important, 
They  entered  upon  this  new  field  of  ftudy  with 
great  ardour ;  but,  inllea.d  of  throwing  light 
upon  the  fubject,  they  have  contributed,  ia 
fome  degree,  to  involve  it  in  additional  obfcu- 
rity.  Too  impatient  to  inquire,  they  haltened 
to  decide;  and  began  to  ere6t  fyftems,  when 
they  fhould  have  been  fearching  for  fads  on 
which  to  eftablifh  their  foundations.     Struck 
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with  the  appearance  of  degeneracy  in  the  hunnan  Book  IV. 
fpecies  throughout  the  New  World,  and  afto- 
pifhed  at  beholding  a  vaft  continent  occupied 
by  a  nakedj  feeble,  and  ignorant  race  of  men, 
fome  authors  of  great  name  have  maintained, 
that   this   part   of  the   globe   had   but   lately 
emerged  from  the  lea,  and  become  fit  for  the 
refidence  of  m.an ;    that  every  thing  in  it  bore 
marks  of  a  recent  original ;   and  that  its  inha- 
bitants, lately  called  into  exiftence,  and  ilill  at 
the  beginning  of  tlieir  career,  were  unworthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  people  of  a  more  ancient 
and  improved  continent '.     Others  have  ima- 
gined, that,  under  the  influence  of  an  unkindly 
climate,  which  checks  and  enervates  the  prin^^' 
ciple  of  life,  man  never  attained  in  AiTiericS^ 
the  perfeftion  whicih  belongs  to  his  nature,  but 
remq^ined  an  anirnal  of  an  inferior  order,  de*- 
fedtive  in  the  vigour  of  his  bodily  frame,  ancl 
^eilitute  of  fenfibility,  as  well  as  of  force,  in ; 
the  operations  of  his  mind  ".     In  oppofition  tO' 
both  thefe,  other  philofophers  have  fuppofe4 
that  man  arrives  at  his  highell  dignity  and  ex- 
cellence long  before  he  reaches  a  ftate  of  refine^ , 
ment;   and,  in  the  rude  fnnplicity  of  favage 
life,  difplays  an  elevation  of  fentiment,  an  in^ 

*  M.  de  B uffon  Hift.  Nat.  iii.  484,  &c.  ix.'  ^03^ ; ii4i 
»  Mr  de  P.  Recherches  Phiiof.  fur  le^  Americ.  paiTini. 
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BookIV.  dependence  of  mind,  and  a  warnnth  of  attach- 
inent,  for  which  it  is  vain  to  fearch  annong  the 
members  of  polifhed  focieties  ^.  They  feem  to 
confider  that  as  the  moft  perfect  flate  of  man 
which  is  the  leaft  civilized.  They  defcribe  the 
tnanners  of  the  rude  Americans  with  fuch  rap- 
ture, as  if  they  propofed  them  for  models  to  the 
reft  of  the  fpecies.  Thefe  contradiftory  theo- 
ries have  been  propofed  with  equal  confidencCj 
and  uncommon  powers  of  genius  and  eloquence 
have  been  exerted  in  order  to  clothe  them  with 
^n  appearance  of  truth. 

As  all  thofe  circumftances  concur  in  render- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  rude  nations 
in  America  intricate  and  obfcure,  it  is  necelTary 
to  carry  it  on  with  caution.  When  guided  fn 
our  refearches  by  the  intelligent  obfervations  of 
the  few  philofophers  who  have  vifited  this  part 
of  the  globe,  we  may  venture  to  decide.  When 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fuperficial  re- 
iriarks  of  vulgar  travellers,  of  failors,  traders, 
buccaneers,  and  miffionaries,  we  muft  often 
paufe,  and  comparing  detached  fafbs,  endeavour 
to  difcover  what  they  wanted  fagacity  to  ob- 
ferve.  Without  indulging  conjeclure,  or  be- 
traying a  propenfity  to  either  fyilem,   we  muft 

=^  M.  RcufTea^^, 
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ftudy  with  equal  care  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  Book  IV* 
extravagant  admiration,  or  of  fupe^cilious  con- 
tempt fpr  thofe  nianners  whicl|  we  defcribe. 

In  order  to  conduct  this  inquiry  with  greater  Method  ob- 
accuracy,  it  Ihould  be  rendered  as  fimple  as  thein^^ii^j, 
pofTible.  Man  exifled  as  an  individual  before 
he  becarne  the  member  of  a  community  j  and 
^he  qualities  which  belong  to  him  under  his 
former  capacity  fhould  be  known^,  before  we 
proceed  to  examine  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
latter  relation.  This  is  peculiarly  neceflary  iix 
inveftigating   the   manners   of    rude   nations,  ^   . 

Their  political  union  is  fo  incomplete,  their 
civil  inftitutions  and  regulations  fo  few,  fo 
fimple,  and  of  fuch  fnriall  authority,  that  men 
in  this  ftate  ought  to  be  viewed  rather  as  inde- 
pendent agents,  than  as  members  of  a  regular 
ibciety.  The  character  of  a  favage  refults  al- 
moft  entirely  from  his;  fentiments  or  feelings  as 
an  individual,  and  is  but  little  influenced  by  his 
imperfed  fubjedlion  to  government  ai^d  order. 
I  fhall  condu6t  my  refearches  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  Americans  in  this  natural  order, 
proceeding  gradually  from  what  is  fimple  to 
what  is  more  complicated. 

I  SHALL  confider,  I.  The  bodily  conflitution 
$;f  the  Americans  in  thofe  regions  now  under 

review. 
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Book  IV.  review.  II.  The  qualities  of  their  minds.  III. 
Their  domeflic  Hate.  IV.  Their  political  flate 
and  inftitutions.  V.  Their  fyilem  of  war,  and 
public  fecurity.  VI.  The  arts  with  which  they 
were  acquainted.  VII.  Their  religious  ideas 
and  inftitutions.  VIII.  Such  fingular  detached 
cuftoms  as  are  not  reducible  to  any  of  the  for- 
mer heads.  IX.  I  fhali  conclude  with  a  ge- 
neral review  and  eftimate  of  their  virtues  and 
defeds. 

The  fonft'-  I.  The  bodily  conflitution  of  the  Americans* 
theirb^'ies.  — The  human  body  is  lefs  affefted  by  climate 
than  that  of  any  other  animal.  Some  animals 
are  confined  to  a  particular  region  of  the  globe, 
and  cannot  exift  beyond  it  5  others,  though  they 
may  be  brought  to  bear  the  injuries  of  a  cli-; 
mate  foreign  to  them,  ceafe  to  multiply  when 
carried  out--Qf''»that  difbrift  which  Nature 
deftined  to  be  their  manfion.  Even  fuch  as 
feem  capable  of  being  naturalized  in  various 
climates,  feel  the  effect  of  every  remove  from 
their  proper  ftation,  and  gradually  dwindle  and 
degenerate  from  the  vigour  and  perfedlion  pe- 
culiar to  their  fpecies.  Man  is  the  only  living 
creature  whofe  frame  is  at  once  fo  hardy  and  fo 
flexible,  that  he  can  fpread  over  the  whole  earth, 
becorhe  the  inhabitant  of  every  region,  and 
thrive  ^nd  multiply  under  every  climate.    Sub-^; 
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je6l,  however,  to  the  general  law  of  Nature,  Book  IV. 
the  human  body  is  not  entirely  exempt  from         *~ 
the  operation  of  climate,  and  when  expofed  to 
the  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  its  iize  or 
vigour  diminifhes. 

The  firft  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  compiejcU 
New  World,  filled  the  difcoverers  with  fuch  *'"' 
aftonifhment,   that  they  were  apt  to  imagine 
them  a  race  of  men  different  from  thofe  of  the 
other  hemifphere.     Their  complexion  is  of  a 
reddifh  brown,  nearly  refembling  the  colour  of 
copper".     The  hair  of  their  heads  is   always 
black,  long,  coarfe,  and  lank.    They  have  no 
beard,  and  every  part  of  their  body  is  perfedly 
fmooth.     Their  perfons  are  of  a  full  fize,  ex- 
tremely fir  ait,  and  well  proportioned  ^,    Their     - 
features  are  regular,  though  often  diftorted  by 
abfurd  endeavours  to  improve  the  beauty  of 
their  natural  form,  or  to  render  their  alped: 
more  dreadful  to  their  enemies.    In  the  iflands,  ^"""^ 
where  four-footed  animals  were  both  few  and 
fmall,   and  the  earth  yielded  her  produdlions 
almoft  fpontaneoufiy,    the  conflitution  of  tliQ 
natives,  neither  braced  by  the  a6live  exercifes 
of  the  chace,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of 

y  Oviedo  SomarI<5,  p.  46,  D,    Life  of  Columbus,    c. 
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»  See  NOTE  XVI. 
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Book.  IV.  cultivation,  was  extremely  feeble  and  languid. 
On  the  continent,  where  the  forefts  abound 
with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  many  tribes  was  to  piirfue  it,  the 
human  frame  acquired  greater  firmn^fs^  Stilly 
however,  the  Americans  were  more  remarkable 
for  agility  than  flrength.  They  refembled 
bealls  of  prey,  rather  than  animals  formed  for 
labour  %  They  were  not  only  averfe  to  toil> 
but  incapable  of  it ;  and  when  rouzed  by  force 
from  their  native  indolence,  and  compelled  to 
work,  they  funk  under  tafks  which  the  people 
of  the  other  continent  would  have  performed 
with  eafe  ^  This  feeblenefs  of  conftitutioh 
was  univerfal  among  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regions  in  America  which  we  are  furveying^ 
and  may  be  confidered  as  charaderiftic  of  the 
fpecies  there  % 


'^.jii.i  *>-»- 


The  beardlefs  countenance  and  fmooth  fkin 
of  the  American  feems  to  indicate  a  defedt  of 
vigour,  occafioned  by  fome  vice  in  his  frame. 
He  is  deftituj^^oro^e  fign  of  manhood  and  of 

a  See  NOTE  XVII. 

^  Oviedo  Som.  p.  51,  C.    Voy.  de  Correal,  11.   13?? 
Wafer's  Defcripticn,  p.  131. 

.^3,  Las  Caias  Brev.  Relac.  p.  4.  Torquem.  Monar. 
i.  580.  Oviedo  Somario,  p.  41.  Ktilor.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.     Simon,  p.  41. 
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ftrength.  This  peculiarity,  by  which  the  in-  Book IV. 
habitants  of  the  New  World  are  diftinguifhed  ~'~ 
from  the  people  of  all  other  nations,  cannot  be 
attributed,  as  fome  travellers  have  fuppo fed,  to 
their  mode  of  fubfiflence '^.  For  though  the 
food  of  many  Americans  be  extremely  infipid, 
as  they  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  fait,  rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  earth 
have  fubfifled  on  aliments  equally  fimple  with- 
out this  mark  of  degradation,  or  any  apparent 
fymptom  of  a  diminution  in  their  vigour. 

As  the  external  form  of  the  Americans  leads  Left  a? ^^ 
tfs  to  fufped  that  there  is  fome  natural  debility  '^^^ 
in  their  frame,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  appetite 
for  food  has  been  mentioned  by  many  authors 
as  a  confirmation  of  this  fufpicion.  The  quan- 
tity of  food  which  men  confume  varies  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  climate  in  which  they 
live,  the  degree  of  adivity  which  they  exert, 
and  the  natural  vigour  of  their  conftitutions. 
Under  the  enervating  heat  of  the  torrid  zone, 
and  when  men  pafs  their  days  in  indolence  and 
cafe,  they  require  lefs  nourifhment  than  the 
a6tive  inhabitants  of  temperate  or  cold  coun- 
tries. But  neither  the  warmth  of  their  climate, 
nor  their  extreme  lazinefs,  will  account  for  the 

*  Charle,v%  Hiil.  de  Nouv.  Fr.  iii.  310. 
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Book  IV.  uncommon  defect  of  appetite  among  the  Ameri- 
^~  cans.  The  Spaniards  were  aflonifhed  with  ob- 
ferving  this,  not  only  in  the  iflands,  but  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  continent.  The  conftitutional 
temperance  of  the  natives  far  exceeded,  in  their 
opinion,  the  abftinence  of  the  moft  mortified 
hermits  ">  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ap- 
petite of  the  Spaniards  appeared- to  the  Ameri- 
cans infatiably  voracious ;  and  they  affirmed, 
that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food  in  a  day 
than  was  fufficient  for  ten  Americans  ^ 

i?fsvehe-  A  PROOF  of  fomc  fccblcnefs  in  their  frame 
J^Cre!°^  ftill  more  ftriking,  is  the  infenfibility  of  the 
Americans  to  the  charms  of  beauty>  and  the 
power  of  love.  That  paffion  which  was  deftined 
to  perpetuate  life,  to  be  the  bond  of  focial 
union,  and  the  fource  of  tendernefs  and  joy,  is 
the  moft  ardent  in  the  human  breaft.  Though 
the  perils  and  hardfhips  of  the  favage  ftate, 
though  exceffive  fatigue,  on  fome  occafions, 
and  the  difficulty  at  all  times  of  procuring  fub- 
fiftence,  may  feem  to  be  adverfe  to  this  paffion, 
and  to  have  a  tendency  to  abate  its  vigour,  ye c 
the  rudeft  nations  in  every  other  part  of  the 
globe  feem  to  feel  its  influence  more  powerfully 

^  Ramalio,   iii.  304,   F.   306,  A.     Simon  Conquifta, 
&c.  p.  39.     Hakluyt,  iii.  468.  508. 
^  Hcrrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  ii.  c.  16. 
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than  the  inhabitatits  of  the  New  World.  The  Book  IV. 
negro  glows  with  all  the  warmth  of  defire  na- 
tural to  his  climate  5  and  the  moft  uncultivated 
Afiatics  difcover  that  fenfibility,  which,  from 
their  fituatlon  on  the  globe,  we  fhould  expert 
them  to  have  felt.  But  the  Americans  are,  in 
an  amazing  degree,  ftrangers  to  the  force  of 
this  firfb  inftin6l  of  nature.  In  evety  part  of  the 
New  World  the  natives  treat  their  women  with 
coldnefs  and  indifference.  They  are  neither 
the  objedls  of  that  tender  attachment  which 
takes  place  in  civilized  fociety,  nor  of  that  ar- 
dent defSre  confpiciiOTJs  among  rude  nations^ 
Even  in  climiates  where  this  palTion  ufually  ac-^ 
quires  its  greatefl  vigour,  the  favage  of  America 
views  his  female  with  difdain,  as  an  animal  of 
a  lefs  noble  fpecies.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  win 
her  favour  by  the  afliduity  of  dourtfhip,  and 
ftlll  lefs  folicitous  to  preferv^e  it  by  indulgence 
and  gentlenefs^.  MiiHonaries  them.felves,  not- 
withftanding  the  auflerity  of  monaflic  ideasj 
cannot  refrain  from  expr'effing  their  aftonifh- 
ment  at  the  difpalTionate  coldnefs  of  the  Amert^ 

s  Hennepin  Moeurs  des  Sanvages,  32,  .&c.  Rochefort 
Hift.  des  Illes  Antilles,  p.  461.  Voyage  de  Coreal,  ii. 
141.  Ramufio,  iii.  309.  F.  Lozano  Defer,  del  Grari 
Chaco,  71.  Falkner's  Defer,  cf  Patagon.  p.  121J.  LeU 
tere  di  P.   Cataneo  ap.  Muratori  II  Chriflian.  Felice,  u 
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can  young  men  in  their  intercourfe  with  the 
other  fex  ^  Nor  is  this  referve  to  be  afcribed 
to  any  opinion  which  they  entertain  with  refpe6t 
to  the  merit  of  female  chaftity.  That  is  an  idea 
too  refined  for  a  favage^  and  fuggefted  by  a  de- 
licacy of  fentiment  and  aftedion  to  which  he  is 
a  ftranger. 


Refieaions  BuT  in  inquiries  concerning  either  the  bodily 
%a  \l  ^^  mental  qualities  of  particular  races  of  men, 
thefe.  there  is  not  a  more  common  or  more  feducing 

error,  than  that  of  afcribing  to  a  fingle  caufe, 
thofe  character i flic  peculiarities,  which  are  the 
effect  of  the  combined  operation  of  many  caufes. 
The  climate  and  foil  of  America  differ,  in  fo 
many  refpedls,  from  thofe  of  the  other  hemi- 
fphere,  and  this  difference  is  fo  obvious  and 
llriking,  that  philofophers  of  great  eminence 
have  laid  hold  on  this  as  fufficient  to  account 
for  w^hat  is  peculiar  in  the  conftitution  of  its  in- 
habitants. They  refb  on  phyfical  caufes  alone, 
and  confider  the  feeble  frame  and  languid  defire 
of  the  Americans,  as  confequences  of  the  tem- 
perament of  that  portion  of  the  globe  which 
they  occupy.     But  the  influences  of  political 

^  Chanvaion.  p.  51.  Lettr.  Edif.  com.  xxlv.  318. 
Tertre,  ii.  377.  Venegas,  i.  81.  Ribas  Hift.  de  los 
Triumf.  p.  11. 
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and  moral  caufes  ought  not  to  have  been  over-  BdoitlV. 
looked.    Thefe  operate  with  no  lefs  effed  than 
that  on  which  many  philoibphers  refc  as  a  full 
explanation  of  the  fingular  appearances  which 
have  been  mentioned.     Wherever  the  ftate  of 
fociety  is  fuch  as  to  create  many  v/ants  and  de- 
firesj  which  cannot  be  fatisfied  without  regular 
exertions  of  induflry,  the  body  accuftomed  to 
labour  becomes  robufl  and  patient  of  fatigue* 
In  a  more  fimple  ftate^  where  the  demands  of 
men  are  fo  few  and  fo  moderate,  that  they  may 
be  gratified,  almofl  without  any  effort,  by  the 
fpontaneous  produftions  of  nature,  the  powers 
of  the  body  are  not  called  forth,  nor  can  they 
attain  their  proper  flrength.     The  natives  of 
Chili  and  of  North-America,  the  two  temperate 
regions  in  the  Nev/  World,  who  live  by  hunt- 
ing, may  be  deemed  an  adive  and  vigorous 
race,  when  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifles,    or  of  thofe  parts  of  the  continent 
where  hardly  any  labour  is  requifite  to  procure 
fubfiftence.    The  exertions  of  a  hunter  are  not, 
however,  fo  regular,  or  fo  continued,  as  thofe 
of  perfons  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  earth, 
or  in   the  various   arts  of  civilized  Jife,    and 
though  his  agility  may  be  greater  than  theirs, 
his  flrength  is  on  the  whole  inferior.    If  another 
direction  were   given   to  the  active  powers  of 
man  in  the  New  World,  and  his  force  aug- 

F  2  mented 
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Book  IV.  mcnted  by  exercife,  he  might  acquire  a  degree 
of  vigour  which  he  does  not  in  his  prefent  Hate 
pofTefs.  The  truth  of  this  is  Gonftrnned  by  ex- 
perience. Wherever  the  Americans  have  been 
gradually  accuftomed  to  hard  labour,  their 
eonftitutions  become  robufb,  and  they  have  been 
found  capable  of  performing  fuch  tafks,  as 
feemed  not  only  to  exceed  the  powers  of  fuch  a 
feeble  frame  as  has  been  deemed  peculiar  tO' 
their  country,  but  to  equal  any  effort  of  the 
natives^  either  of  Africa  or  of  Europe '. 

The  fame  reafoning  v/ill  apply  to  what  has 
been  obferved  concerning  their  (lender  demand 
for  food.  As  a  proof  that  this  fhould  be  afcribed, 
as  much  to  their  extreme  indolence,  and  often 
tptal  want  of  occupation,  as  to  any  thing  pecu- 
liar in  the  phyfical  iiru6lure  of  their  bodies,  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  in  thofe  diflricls,  where 
the  people  of  America  are  obliged  to  exert  any 
unufual  effort  of  a6livity,  in  order  to  procure 
fubfiftence,  or  wherever  they  are  employed  in 
fevere  labour,  their  appetite  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  other  men,  and,  in  fome  places,  it  has 
ilruck  obfervers  as  remarkably  voracious  ^. 

i  See  NOTE  XVIII. 

^  Gumilla,  ii.  12.70.  237.  Lafitau,  i.  515.  Ovalle 
Church,  iii.  8i.     Muratori,  i.  295. 
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The  operation  of  political  and  moral  caufes  ^^^^^^ 
is  ftili  more  c'onfpicuous,  in  modifying  the  de- 
gree of  attachment  between  the  fexes*  In  a 
(late  of  high  civilization^  this  paffion,  inflamed 
by  reflraint,  refined  by  delicacy,  and  cherifhed 
by  fafhicn,  occupies  and  engroiTes  the  heart. 
it  is  no  longer  a  fimple  infiincl  of  naturcj  fen- 
timent  heightens  the  ardour  of  defire,  and  the 
moil  tender  emotions  of  which  our  frame  is  fuf- 
ceptible^  foothe  and  agitate  the  foul.  This 
defcription,  however,  applies  only  to  thofe, 
who,  by  their  fituation,  are  exempted  from 
the  cares  and  labours  of  life.  Among  perfons 
of  inferior  order,  v/ho  are  doomed  by  their  con- 
dition to  inceiTant  toil,  the  dominion  of  this 
paflion  is  lefs  violent  i  their  folicitude  to  procure 
fubiiflence,  and  to  provide  for  the  firil  demand 
of  nature,  leaves  little  leifure  for  attending  to 
its  fecond  call.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
courfe  betv/een  the  fexes  varies  fo  much  \^  per- 
fons of  different  rank  in  poliihed  focieties,  the 
condition  of  man,  while  he  remains  uncivilized, 
muft  occafion  a  variation  flill  more  apparent. 
\Ye  may  well  fuppofe,  that  amidfl  the  hard- 
fhips,  the  dangers,  and  the  limplicity  of  favage 
life,  where  fubfiftence  is  always  precarious,  and 
often  fcanty,  where  men  are  almofl  continually 
engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  their  enemies,  or  in 
guarding  againfl  their  attacks,  and  where  neither 

F  3  drefs 
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Book  IV.  drefs  nor  referve  are  employed  as  arts  of  female 
allurement,  that  the  attention  of  the  Americans 
to  their  women  would  be  extremely  feeble^ 
without  imputing  this  folely  to  any  phyfical  de- 
feat or  degradation  in  their  frame. 

It  is  accordingly  obferved,  that  in  thofe 
countries  of  America,  where,  from  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  or 
fome  farther  advances  which  the  natives  have 
made  in  improvement,  the  means  of  fubfiflence 
are  more  abundant,  and  the  hardfhips  of  favage 
life  are  lefs  feverely  felt,  the  animal  paffion  of 
the  fexes  becomes  more  ardent.  Striking  ex- 
amples of  this  occur  among  fome  tribes  feated 
on  the  banks  of  great  rivers  well  itored  with 
food,  among  others  who  are  matters  of  hunting- 
grounds  abounding  fo  much  with  game,  that 
they  have  a  regular  and  plentiful  fupply  of 
nourifhment  with  little  labour.  The  fuperior 
degree  of  fecurity  and  affluence  which  thefe 
tribes  enjoy,  is  followed  by  their  natural  efFe6ls. 
The  palTions  implanted  in  the  human  frame  by 
the  hand  of  nature  acquire  additional  force; 
new  tafles  and  de fires  are  formed ;  the  women, 
as  they  are  more  valued  and  admired,  become 
more  attentive  to  drefs  and  ornament;  the 
men,  beginning  to  feel  how  much  of  their  own 
happinefs  depends  upon  themj,  no  longer  difdain 

the 
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the  arts  of  winning  their  favour  and  afFedlion,  Book  IV. 
The  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  becomes  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  takes  place  among  their 
ruder  countrymen ;  and  as  hardly  any  reftraint 
is  im|5Gfed  on  the  gratification  of  defire,  either 
by  religion,  or  laws,  or  decency,  the  dilTolution 
of  their  manners  is  exceflive^ 

Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  of  the  None  of 
Americans,  hardly  any  of  them  are  deformed,  for^med.^' 
or  mutilated,  or  defedlive  in  any  of  their  fenfes. 
All  travellers  have  been  flruck  with  this  cir- 
cumftance,  and  have  celebrated  the  uniform 
fymmetry  and  perfed:ion  of  their  external  figure. 
Some  authors  fearch  for  the  caufe  of  this  ap- 
pearance in  their  phyfical  condition.  As  the 
parents  are  not  exhaufted  or  over-fatigued  with 
hard  labour,  they  fuppofe  that  their  children 
are  born  vigorous  and  found.  They  imagine, 
that  in  the  liberty  of  favage  life,  the  human 
body,  naked  and  unconfined  from  its  earlieil  . 
age,  preferves  its  natural  form;  and  that  all 
its  limbs  and  members  acquire  a  jufter  propor- 
tion, than  when  fettered  with  artificial  reilraints, 
which  flint  its  growth,  and  diftort  its  fhape'^. 

y  Blet.    389.     Charlev.  iii.  423.     Dumont  Mem.   fur 
Louifiane,  i.  155. 

n>  Pifo,  p.  6,  '' 
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BooicIV.  Something,  without  doubt,  may  be  afcribed 
to  the  operation  of  thefe  caufes  i  but  the  true 
reafons  of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is 
common  to  all  favage  nations,  lie  deeper,  and 
are  clofely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  ge- 
nius of  that  fbate.  The  infancy  of  man  is  fo 
long  and  fo  heiplefs,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  rear  children  among  rude  nations.  Their 
means  of  fubfiflence  are  not  only  fcanty,  but 
precarious.  Such  as  live  by  hunting  muft 
range  over  extenfive  countries,  and  fhift  often 
from  place  to  place.  The  care  of  children,  as 
well  as  every  other  laborious  tafl^,  is  devolved 
upon  the  women.  The  diftrefTes  and  hardfhips 
of  the  favage  life,  which  are  often  fuch  as  can 
hardly  be  fupported  by  perfons  in  full  vigour, 
jnuft  be  fatal  to  thofe  of  more  tender  age. 
Afraid  of  undertaking  a  tafk  fo  laborious,  and 
of  fuch  long  duration,  as  that  of  rearing  their 
offspring,  the  women,  in  fome  parts  of  Ameri- 
cay  procure  frequent  abortions  by  the  ufe  of 
certain  herbs,  and  extinguilh  the  firfl  fparks  of 
that  life  which  they  are  unable  to  cherifh". 
Senfible  that  only  ftout  and  well  formed  children 
have  force  of  conftitution  to  ftruggle  through 
fuch  an  hard  infancy,  other  nations  abandon  or 


■  Ellis's  Voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  198.     Herrera,  dec. 
7,  lib,  ix.  c.  4. 
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deflroy  fuch  of  their  progeny  as  appear  feeble  or  Book  IV, 
defedtive,  as  unworthy  of  attention  °.  Even  when 
they  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  children  without 
diftintlion,  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  periihes  under  the  rigorous  treatment 
which  muft  be  their  lot  in  the  favage  ftate,  that 
few  of  thofe  who  laboured  under  any  original 
frailty  attain  the  age  of  manhood  p.  Thus,  in 
poliilied  focieties^  where  the  means  of  fubfiflence 
are  fecured  with  certainty,  and  acquired  with 
eafej  where  the  talents  of  the  mind  are  often 
of  more  importance  than  the  powers  of  the 
bodys  children  are  preferved  notwithilanding 
their  defe6ls  or  deform^ity,  and  grow  up  to  be 
ufeful  citizens.  In  rude  nations,  fuch  perfons 
are  either  cut  off  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  or 
becoming  a  burden  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
comimunity,  cannot  long  protraft  their  lives. 
But  in  thofe  provinces  of  the  New  Vv^orld 
where,  by  the  eilablifhment  of  the  Europeans, 
more  regular  provifion  has  been  made  for  the 
fubfiilence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  are  re- 
frrained  from  laying  violent  hands  on  their 
children,  the  Americans  are  fo  far  from  beinof 

CD 

eminent  for  any  fuperior  perfedion   in  their 
form,  that  one  fliould  rather  fufpect  fome  pe~ 

■  «'  Gumilla  Hift.  iL  234,     Techo's  Hift.  of  Paraguay, 
&:c.      Churchill's  Collea.  vi.  108. 
P  Creuxii  Hift.  Canad.  p.  57. 
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Book  IV.  cullar  imbeciility  in  the  race^  from  the  extra- 
^    *"    ^  ordinary  number  of  individuals  who   are  de- 
formed^ dwarfilh,  mutilated,  blind,  or  deaf '^. 

Un^forrr.ity  How  fecble  foever  the  conflitution  of  the 
pearJee?'  Americans  may  be,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
there  is  lefs  variety  in  the  human  form  through- 
out the  New  World,  than  in  the  ancient  con- 
tinent. When  Columbus  and  the  other  dif- 
coverers  firfl  vifited  the  different  countries  of 
America  which  lie  within  the  torrid  zone,  they 
naturally  expedled  to  find  people  of  the  fame 
complexion  with  thofe  in  the  correfponding 
regions  of  the  other  hemifphere.  To  their 
amazement,  however,  they  diicovered  that 
America  contained  no  negroes ' ;  and  the  caufe 
.of  this  lingular  appearance  became  as  much  the 
object  of  curiofity,  as  the  fact  itfelf  was  of 
wonder.  In  what  part  or  m^embrane  of  the 
body  that  humour  refides  which  tinges  the 
complexion  of  the  negro  with  a  deep  black,  it 
is  the  bufinefs  of  anatomifts-  to  inquire  and 
defcribe.  The  powerful  operation  of  heat  ap- 
pears manifeflly  to  be  the  caufe  which  pro- 
duces this  ftriking  variety  in  the  human  fpe- 
cies.  All  Europe,  almoil  the  whole  of  Alia, 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  Africa,  are  occu- 

1  Voyage  de  Ulloaj  i.  232.         '  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  71. 
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pied  by  men  of  a  fair  complexion.  All  the  Book  IV. 
torrid  zone  in  Africa,  fome  of  the  warmer 
regions  adjacent  to  it,  and  a  few  countries  in 
Afia,  are  filled  with  people  of  a  deep  black 
colour.  If  we  trace  the  nations  of  our  conti- 
nent, ^making  our  progrefs  fi'om  cold  and  tem- 
perate countries  towards  thofe  parts  which  are 
expofed  to  the  influence  of  vehement  and  un- 
remitting heat,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  extreme 
whitenefs  of  their  fl<:in  foon  begins  to  diminifli ; 
that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  as  v/e  ad- 
vance j  and  after  pafTing  through  all  the  fuc- 
ceflive  gradations  of  fhade,  terminates  in  an 
uniform  unvarying  black.  But  in  America, 
where  the  agency  of  heat  is  checked  and 
abated  by  various  caufes,  which  I  have  already 
explained,  the  climate  feems  to  be  deftitute  of 
that  force  which  produces  fuch  wonderful  effedts 
on  the  human  frame.  The  colour  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  torrid  zone,  in  America,  is  hardly 
of  a  deeper  hue  than  that  of  the  people  in  the 
more  temperate  parts  of  their  continent.  Ac- 
curate oblervers,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  Americans  in  very  different  cli- 
mates, and  in  countries  far  removed  from  eacH 
other,  have  been  flruck  with  the  amazing  fimi- 
larity  of  their  figure  and  afpecl  % 

=  See  N  O  T  E  XIX. 

But 
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Book  IV.       BuT  though  the  hand  of  Nature  has  deviated 
fo  little  from  one  fbandard  in  failiioning  the 
human  form  in  America,  the  creation  of  fancy 
hath  been  various  and  extravagant.     The  fame 
fables  that  were  current  in  the  ancient  conti- 
nent,  have  been  revived  with  refpect  to  the 
New  World,  and  America  too  has  been  peopled 
with  human  beings  of  monftrous  and  fantaftic 
appearance.     The  inhabitants  of  certain  pro- 
vinces were  defcribed  to  be  pigmies  of  three 
feet  high ;  thofe  of  others  to  be  giants  of  an 
enormous  fize.     Some  travellers  publilhed  ac- 
counts of  people  with  only  one  eye,    others 
pretended    to    have   difcovered  men   without 
heads,  whofe  eyes  and  mouths  were  planted  in 
their  breads.     The  variety  of  Nature  in  her 
produ6tions  is,  indeed,  fo  great,  that  it  is  pre- 
fumptuous  to  fet  bounds  to  her  fertility,  and 
to  rejedi:  indifcriminately  every  relation  that 
does  not  perfe6lly  accord  with  our  own  limited 
obfervation  and  experience.     But  the  other  ex- 
treme, of  yielding  a  hafly  affent,  on  the  flighted: 
evidence,  to  whatever  has  the  appearance  of 
being  flrange  and  marvellous,  is  no  lefs  unbe- 
coming a  phiiofophical  inquirer,  as,  in  every 
period,  men  are  more  apt  to  be  betrayed  into 
error,    by    their    weaknefs    in    believing    too 
much,   than  by  their  arrogance  in  believing 
too  little.     In  proportion  as  fcience  extends, 

and 
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and  nature  is  examined  with  a  difcerning  eye,  BookIV. 
the  wonders  which  amufed  ages  of  ignorance  ^"^^^""^ 
difappear.  The  tales  of  credulous  travellers 
concerning  America  are  forgotten ;  the  mon- 
fters  which  they  defcribe  have  been  fearched 
for  in  vain  -,  and  thofe  provinces  where  they 
pretend  to  have  found  inhabitants  of  fingular 
formsj  are  now  known  to  be  poiTeffed  by  peo- 
ple no  wife  different  from  tlie  other  Ame- 
ricans \ 

Though  thofe  relations  may,  without  dif- 
cufTion,  be  rejeded  as  fabulous,  there  are  other 
accounts  of  varieties  in  the  human  fpecies  in 
fome  parts  of  the  New  World,  which  refl:  upon 
better  evidence,  and  merit  more  attentive  exa- 
mination. This  variety  has  been  particularly 
obferved  in  three  different  diilrids.  The  firll 
of  thefe  is  fituated  in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien* 
near  the  centre  of  America.  Lionel  Wafer,  a 
traveller  poiTeifed  of  more  curiofity  and  intel- 
ligence than  we  fhquld  have  expe6led  to  find 
in  an  affociate  of  Buccaneers,  difcovered  there 
a  fmall,  but  fingular  race  of  men.  They  are 
of  low  ftature,  according  to  his  defcription,  of 
a  feeble  make,  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue. 
Their  colour  is  a  dead  milk  v/hites  not  refem- 


*  See  N  O  T  E  XX. 
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Book  IV.   bling  that  of  fair  people   among  Europeans^ 
but  without  any  tindure  of  a  blufh  or  fanguine 
coaiplexion.     Their  flcin  is  covered  with  a  fine 
hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white^  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lafhes,  are  of 
the  fame  hue.     Their  eyes  are  of  a  fingular 
form,  and  fo  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear 
the  light  of  the  fun  ^  but  they  fee  clearly  by 
moon-iight,  and  are  rnoft  a6live  and  gay  in 
the  night".     No  race  fimilar  to  this  has  been 
difcovered    in    any   other    part   of  America. 
Cortes,    indeed,    found   fome  perfons  exa6lly 
refembling  the  white  people  of  Darien,  among 
the  rare  and  mionftrous  animals  which  Monte- 
zuma had  collected '^.     But  as  the  power  of 
the  Mexican  empire  extended  to  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  iflhmus  of  Darien,  they  were 
probably  brought  from  thence.     Singular  as 
the  appearance  of  thofe  people  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  confidered  as  conflituting  a  diftindl 
fpecies.     Among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  iflands,    nature 
fometimes  produces  a  fmall  num.ber  of  indivi- 
duals, with  all  the  chara(5leriftic  features  and 
qualities  of  the  white  people  of  Darien.     The 
former  are  called  Albiiios  by  the  Portugucfe, 

"  Wafer  Defcript.  of  Ifth.  ap.  Dampier,  iii.  p.  346. 
^'  Cortes  ap.  R.amuf.  iii.  p.  241,  E. 

the 
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the  latter  Kackcrkkes  by  the  Dutch.     In  Darien  Book  IV. 
the  parents  of  thofe  Whites  are  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  other  natives  of  the  country ; 
and    this  obfervation  applies  equally  to    the 
anomalous  progeny  of  the  negroes  and  Indians. 
The  fame  mother  who  produces  fome  children 
of  a  colour  that  does  not  belong  to  the  race, 
brings  forth  the  reft  of  the  complexion  pecu- 
liar to   her  country ''.     One   conclufion  may 
then  be  formed  with  refped  to  the  people  de- 
fcribed  by  Wafer,  the  Albinos  and  the  Kacker- 
lakes 'y    they  are  a  degenerated  breed,    not  a 
feparate  clafs  of  men ;  and  from  fome  difeafe 
or  defect  of  their  parents,  the  peculiar  colour 
and  debility  which  mark  their  degradation  are 
tranfmitted  to  them.     As  a  decifive  proof  of 
this,    it  has   been  obfervcd,    that  neither  the 
white  people  of  Darien,    nor  the  Albinos   of 
Africa,    propagate  their  race  :    their  children 
are  of  the  colour  and  temperament  peculiar  to 
the  natives  of  their  refpective  countries  ^. 

The  fecond  diftridb  that  is  occupied  by  in- 
habitants differing  in  appearance  from  the  other 
people  of  America,  is  fituated  in  a  high  north- 
ern   latitude,    extending    from    the    coaft    of 

»  Margrav.  Hift.  Rer.  Nat.  Braf.  lib.  viii.  c.  4. 
y  Wafer,   p.   348.      Demanet.   Hift.   de  Tx^frique,   11. 
234.     Recherch.  Philof.  fur  Ics  Amer.  ii.  i,  &c. 
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Bock  IV.  Labrador  towards  the  pole,  as  far  as  the 
country  is  habitable.  The  people  fcattered 
over  thofe  dreary  regions,  are  known  to  the 
Europeans  by  the  name  of  Efqiiimaujc,  They 
themfelves,  with  that  idea  of  their  own  fupe- 
riority,  which  conib'  s  the  rudeft  and  nnoft 
wretched  nations,  adume  the  name  of  Keralit 
or  Men,  They  are  of  a  middle  fize  and  robuft^ 
with  heads  of  a  difproportioned  bulk,  and  feet 
as  remarkably  fmall.  Their  complexion, 
though  fwarthy,  by  being  continually  expofed 
to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to  the 
European  white,  rather  than  to  the  copper 
colour  of  America,  and  the  m.en  have  beards 
which  are  fometimes  bufny  and  long  ^,  From 
thefe  marks  of  diftinftion,  as  well  as  from  one 
Hill  lefs  equivocal,  the  affinity  of  their  lan- 
guage to  that  of  the  Greenlanders,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned^  we  may  concludcj 
with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  Ef- 
quimaux  are  a  race  different  from  the  refl  of 
the  Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  con- 
cerning the   inhabitants  of  the  third  diflridl, 

^  Ellis  Voy.  to  Hudf.  Bay,  p.  131.  139.  Be  la  Po- 
tlierie,  torn.  i.  p.  79.  Wales'  Journ.  of  a  ^oy.  to  Chur- 
chiil  River.     Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ix.  109. 

fituated 
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fituated  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America.  P°°^^; 
Thefe  are  the  famous  PatagonianSy  who,  dur- 
ing two  centuries  and  a  half,  have  afforded  a 
fubjecl  of  controverfy  to  the  learned,  and  an 
objedl  of  wonder  to  the  vulgar.  They  are 
fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  wandering  tribes, 
which  occupy  that  vaft,  but  leail  known  region 
of  America,  which  extends  from  the  river  De 
la  Plata  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their 
proper  ftation  is  in  that  part  of  the  interior 
country,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Negro ',  but  in  the  hunting  feafon  they  often 
roam  as  far  as  the  ilraits  which  fcparate  Tierra 
del  Fuego  from  the  main-land.  The  firil  ac- 
counts of  this  people  were  brought  to  Europe 
by  the  companions  of  Magellan  %  v/ho  de- 
fcribcd  them  as  a  gigantic  race,  above  eight 
feet  high,  and  of  fl:rength  in  proportion  to 
their  enormous  fize.  Among  feveral  tribes  o£ 
animals,  a  difparity  in  bulk,  as  confiderable, 
may  be  obferved.  Some  large  breeds  of  horfes 
and  dogs  exceed  the  more  diminutive  racesi,  in 
ftature  and  ftrength,  as  far  as  the  Patagonian 
is  fuppofed  to  rife  above  the  ufual  ftandard 
of  the  human  body.  But  animals  attain  the 
higheft  perfection  of  their  fpecies,  only  in  mild 
climates,  or  where  they  find  the  mofl  nutritive 

*  Falkner's  Defcription  of  Patagonia,  p.  102. 
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Book  IV.  food  in  greatefl  abundance.  It  is  not  then  in 
the  uncultivated  wafte  of  the  Magellanic  re- 
gions, and  among  a  tribe  of  improvident  fa- 
vages,  that  we  fliould  expect  to  find  man, 
pofTeffing  the  highefl:  honours  of  his  race,  and 
diftinguiflied  by  a  fuperiority  of  fize  and  vigour, 
far  beyond  what  he  has  reached  in  any  other 
part  of  the  earth.  The  moft  explicit  and  un- 
exceptionable evidence  is  requifite,  in  order  to 
ellablifh  a  fa6l,  repugnant  to  thofe  general 
principles  and  laws,  which  feem  to  afFe6t  the 
human  frame  in  every  other  inflance,  and  to 
decide  with  refpe6t  to  its  nature  and  qualities. 
Such  evidence  has  not  hitherto  been  produced. 
Though  fever al  perfons,  to  whofe  teilimony 
great  refped  is  due,  have  vifited  this  part  of 
America  fince  the  time  of  Magellan,  and  have 
had  interviews  with  the  natives  3  though  fome 
have  affirmed,  that  fuch  as  they  faw  were  of 
p-iaantic  ftature,  and  others  have  formed  the 
fame  conclufion  from  meafuring  their  footfteps, 
or  from  viewing  the  fkeletons'^of  their  deads 
yet  their  accounts  vary  from  each  other  in  fo 
many  effential  points,  and  are  mingled  with  fo 
many  circumftances  manifeflly  falfe  or  fabu- 
lous, as  detrad  much  from  their  credit.  On 
the  other  hand,  fome  navigators,  and  thofe 
among  the  mod  eminent  of  their  order  for 
difcernment  and  accuracy,  have  afTerted  that 
4  -  the 
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the  natives  of  Patagonia,  with  whom  they  had  Book  IV. 
intercourfe,  though  flout  and  well-made,  are 
not  of  fuch  extraordinary  fize  as  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  human  fpecies  ^ 
The  exiftence  of  this  gigantic  race  of  men 
feems,  then,  to  be  one  of  thofe  points  in 
natural  hiftory,  with  refpedt  to  which  a  cautious 
inquirer  will  hefitate,  and  will  chufe  to  fufpend 
his  aiTent  until  more  complete  evidence  fnall 
decide,  whether  he  ought  to  admit  a  fa6l, 
fcemingly  inconfiftent  with  what  reafon  and 
experience  have  difcovered  concerning  the 
ftrudure  and  condition  of  man,  in  all  the 
various  fituations  in  which  he  has  been  ob- 
lerved. 

In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  with  re-  Th^ir  ftate 

.  r     T       •    1     1  •  /-  °^  health. 

fpect  to  the  conftitution  or  the  inhabitants  of 
this  and  the  other  hemifphere,  we  fhould 
attend  not  only  to  the  make  and  vigour  of 
their  bodies,  but  confider  what  degree  of  health 
they  enjoy,  and  to  what  period  of  longevity 
they  ufually  arrive.  In  the  fimplicity  of  the 
favage  ftate,  when  man  is  not  opprefled  with 
labour,  or  enervated  by  luxury,  or  difquieted 
with  care,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  his  life 
will  flow  on  almoft  untroubled  by  difeafe  or 

^  See  NOTE  XXI, 

G  2  fuffering. 
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Book IV.  fuffering,  until  his  days  be  terminated,  in  ex- 
'  treme  old  age,  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature. 
We  find,  accordingly,  anaong  the  Americans, 
as  well  as  among  other  rude  people,  perfons, 
whofe  decrepit  and  Ihrivelled  form  feems  to 
indicate  an  extraordinary  length  of  life.  But 
as  moft  of  them  are  unacquainted  with  the  art 
of  numbering,  and  all  of  them  as  forgetful  of 
what  is  paft,  as  they  are  improvident  for  what 
is  to  come,  it  is  impofTible  to  afcertain  their 
age,  with  any  degree  of  precifion  ^,  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  period  of  their  longevity  muft 
vary  confiderably,  according  to  the  diverfity 
of  climates,  and  their  different  modes  of  fub- 
fiflence.  They  feem,  however,  to  be  every- 
where exempt  from  many  of  the  diflempers 
which  afflid  polilhed  nations.  None  of  the 
maladies,  which  are  the  immediate  offspring 
of  luxury,  ever  viiited  themj  and  they  have 
no  names  in  their  languages  by  which  to 
diftinguifh  this  numerous  traiii  of  adventi* 
tious  evils. 

©ifeafesr,  BuT,  whatcvcr  be  the  fituation  in  which  man 

is  placed,  he  is  born  to  fuffer  j  and  his  difeafes> 
in  the  favage  flate,  though  fewer  in  number, 

^  Ulloa  Node.  Americ.  323.    Bancroft  Nat.  Hill,  of 
Guiana,  534. 
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are,  like  thofe  of  the  animals  whom  he  nearly  Book  IV. 
refembles  in  his  mode  of  life,  more  violent, 
and  more  fatal.  If  luxury  engenders  and 
nourifhes  diftempers  of  one  fpecies,  the  rigour 
and  diftrelTes  of  favage  life  bring  on  thofe  of 
another.  As  men,  in  this  ilate,  are  wonder- 
fully improvident,  and  their  means  of  fubfift- 
ence  precarious,  they  often  pafs  from  extreme 
want  to  exuberant  plenty,  according  to  the 
viciflitudes  of  fortune  in  the  chace,  or  to  the 
variety  in  the  produdions  of  the  feafons.  Their 
inconfiderate  gluttony  in  the  one  fituation,  and 
their  fevere  abflinence  in  the  other,  are  equally 
pernicious.  For,  though  the  human  conftitu- 
tion  may  be  accuftomed  by  habit,  like  that  of 
animals  of  prey,  to  tolerate  long  famine,  and 
then  to  gorge  voracioully,  it  is  not  a  little 
affedled  by  fuch  fudden  and  violent  tranfitions. 
The  flrength  and  vigour  of  favages  are,  at 
fome  feafons,  impaired  by  what  they  fuffer 
from  fcarcity  of  food  ;  at  others,  they  are 
afflifled  with  diforders  arifing  from  indigeflion 
and  a  fuperfluity  of  grofs  aliment.  Thefe  are 
fo  common,  that  they  may  be  confidered  as 
the  unavoidable  confequence  of  their  mode  of 
fubfifting,  and  cut  off  confiderable  numbers  in 
the  prime  of  life.  They  are  likewife  extremely 
fubjedtto  confumptions,  topleuretic,  allhmatic, 

G  3  ^nd 
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Book IV.  and  paralytic  diforders^  brought  on  by  the 
innmoderate  hardfhips  and  fatigue  which  they 
endure  in  hunting  and  in  war;  or  owing  to 
the  inclennency  of  the  feafons  to  which  they 
are  continually  expofed.  In  the  favage  Hate, 
hardfhips  and  fatigue  violently  aflault  the  con- 
flitution.  In  poliflied  focieties,  intemperance 
undermines  it.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
which  of  them  operates  with  mofl  fatal  effecl, 
or  tends  moft  to  abridge  human  life.  The 
.  influence  of  the  former  is  certainly  moil  exten- 
five.  The  pernicious  confequences  of  luxury 
reach  only  a  few  members  in  any  community, 
the  diflreffes  of  favage  life  are  felt  by  all.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge,  after  very  minute  inquiry, 
the  general  period  of  human  life  is  Ihorter 
among  favages,  than  in  well-regulated  and  in- 
dullrious  focieties. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  feverefl  fcourge, 
with  which,  in  this  life,  offended  Heaven 
chailens  the  indulgence  of  criminal  defire, 
feems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Americans. 
By  communicating  it  to  their  conquerors,  they 
have  not  only  amply  avenged  their  own  wrongs, 
but  by  adding  this  calamity  to  thofe  which 

«=  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  364.     Laiitau,  ii.  360.     De  la 
Potherie,  ii.  37. 

formerly 
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formerly  embittered  human  life,  they  have.  Book  IV. 
perhaps,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the 
benefits  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World.  This  diflemper, 
from  the  country  in  which  it  firft  raged,  or 
from  the  people  by  whom  it  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fpread  over  Europe,  has  been  fome- 
times  called  the  Neapolitan,  and  fometimes 
the  French  difeafe.  At  its  firft  appearance, 
the  infedion  was  fo  malignant,  its  fymptoms 
fo  violent,  its  operation  fo  rapid  and  fatal,  as 
to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  medical  fkill.  Afto- 
nifhment  and  terror  accompanied  this  unknown 
affliction  in  its  progrefs,  and  men  began  to 
dread  the  extinction  of  the  human  race  by  fuch 
a  cruel  vifitation.  Experience,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  phyficians,  gradually  difcovered  Reme- 
dies of  fuch  virtue  as  to  cure  or  mitigate  the 
evil.  During  the  courfe  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  its  virulence  feems  to  have  abated  con- 
fiderably.  At  length,  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  leprofy,  which  raged  in  Europe  for 
fome  centuries,  it  may  wafte  its  force  and  dif- 
appear  3  and  in  fome  happier  age,  this  weftern 
infection,  like  that  from  the  Eaft,  may  be 
known  only  by  defcription  \ 

<=  See  NOTE  XXIL 
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Book IV.  H.  After  confidering  what  appears  to  be 
Powlr  and  p^cuHar  ill  the  bodily  conftitiition  of  the  Ame- 
quaiities  of    YicsLnSy  ouF  attention   is  naturally  turned  to- 

tiieir  minds.  ^  .... 

wards  the  powers  and  qualities  of  their  nainds. 
,    As  the  individual  advances  from  the  ignorance 
and  imbecillity  of  the  infant  ftate,  to  vigour 
and    maturity    of    underflanding,    fomething 
fimilar  to  this  may  be  obferved  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  fpecies.     With  refped  to  it^  too,  there 
is  a  period  of  infancy,   during  which  feveral 
pov/ers  of  the  mind  are  not  unfolded,  and  ail 
are  feeble  and  defedive  in    their   operation. 
In  the  early  ages  of  fociety,  while  the  condi- 
tion of  man  is  fnnple  and  rude,  his  reafon  is 
but  little  exercifed,  and  his  defires  move  within 
a  very  narrow  fphere.     Hence  arife  two  re- 
markable chara6leriflics  of  the  human  mind^^ 
in  this  flate.     Its  intelle6tual  powers  are  ex- 
tremely limited  i  its  emotions  and  efforts  are 
few  and  languid.     Both  thefe  diftindlions  are 
confpicuous  among  the  rudeft  and  moft  unim- 
"  proved  of  the  American  tribes,  and  conflitute 
a  flriking  part  of  their  defcription, 

inteiieauai        What,   among  polifhed  nations,   is  called 

verJJiimited.  fpeculativc  rcafoning  or  refearch,  is  altogether 

unknown    in   the  rude  ftate  of  fociety,    and 

never  becomes  the  occupation  or  amiufement 

of  the  human  faculties^  until  man  be  fo  far 

^  improved 
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improved  as  to  have  fecured,  with  certainty,  BookIv. 
the  means  of  fubfiftence,  as  well  as  the  pofief-  *   ^ 
fion  of  ieifure  and  tranquillity.     The  thoughts 
and  attention  of  a  favage  are  confined  within 
the  finall  circle  of  objects,  immediately  con- 
ducive to  his  prefer vation  or  enjoyment.   Every 
thing  beyond  that,  efcapes  his  obfervation,  or 
is  perfectly  indifferent  to  him.     Like  a  mere 
animal,  what  is  before  his  eyes  interefls  and 
affeds  him  ;    what  is  out  of  fight,    or  at  a 
diftance,    makes  no  imprefiion  \     There  are 
feveral  people  in  America  whofe  limited  under- 
ftandings  feem  not  to  be  capable  of  forming  an 
arrangem^ent  for  futurity  i- neither  their  folici- 
tude  nor  their  forefight  extend  fo  far.     They 
follow    blindly  the  impulfe    of  the    appetite 
which  they  feel,  but  are  entirely  regardlefs  of 
diftant  confequences,    and  even  of  thofe  re- 
moved  in  the  ieaft   degree   from    immediate 
apprehenfion.     While  they  highly  prize  fuch 
things  as  ferve  prefent  ufe,  or  minifter  to  pre- 
fent  enjoyment,  they  fet  no  value  upon  thofe 
which  are  not  the  objed  of  fome  immediate 
want'.     When,  on  the  approach  of  the  even- 
ing, a  Caribbee  feels  himfelf  difpofed  to  go  to 

r  Ulloa  Noticias  Americ.  222. 

s  Venegas  Hill,  of  Calif,  i.  66,  Supp.  Church.  Coll. 
V,  693.  Borde  Defer,  des  Caraibes,  p.  16.  E|lis  Voy. 
194. 

reft. 
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Book  IV.  refl,  no  confideration  will  tempt  him  to  fell 
his  hammoc.  But,  in  the  morning,  when  he 
is  Tallying  out  to  the  bufinefs  or  paftime  of  the 
day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  flighteft  toy 
that  catches  his  fancy '.  At  the  clofe  of  winter, 
while  the  imprefiion  of  what  he  has  fuffered 
from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  frefh  in  the 
mind  of  the  North  American,  he  fets  himfelf 
with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for  ere<Sling  a 
comfortable  hut  to  proted  him  againft  the 
inclemency  of  the  fucceeding  feafon^  but  as 
foon  as  the  weather  becom.es  mild,  he  forgets 
what  is  paft,  abandons  his  work,  and  never 
thinks  of  it  more,  until  the  return  of  cold 
compels  him,  when  too  late,  to  refume  it " . 

If  in  concerns  the  mofl  interefling,  and 
feemingly  the  moft  fimple,  the  reafon  of  man, 
while  rude  and  deftitute  of  culture,  differs  fo- 
little  from  the  thoughtlefs  levity  of  children, 
or  the  improvident  inftindt  of  animals,  its 
exertions  in  other  diredtions  cannot  be  very 
confiderable.  The  objeds  towards  which  rea- 
fon turns,  and  the  difquifitions  in  which  it  en- 
gages, muft  depend  upon  the  ftate  in  which, 
man  is  placed,  and  are  fuggefted  by  his  ne- 

«  Labat  Voyages,  ii.  114,  115.     Tertre,  ii.  385. 
^  Adaif's  Hill,  of  Amer.  Indians,  417. 

cefTities 
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celTities  and  defines .  Difquifitions,  which  ap-  Book IV, 
pear  the  mofl:  neceflary  and  important  to  men 
in  one  flate  of  fociety,  never  occur  to  thofe  in 
another.  Among  civilized  nations,  arithmetic, 
or  the  art  of  numbering,  is  deemed  an  eflential 
and  elementary  fcience,  and  in  our  continent, 
the  invention  and  ufe  of  it  reaches  back  to  a 
period  fo  remote  as  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
hiflory.  But  among  favages,  who  have  no 
property  to  eflimate,  no  hoarded  treafures  to 
count,  no  variety  of  objects  or  multiplicity  of 
ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a  fuperfluous 
and  ufelefs  art.  Accordingly,  among  fome 
tribes  in  America  it  feems  to  be  quite  unknown. 
There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  farther  than 
three ;  and  have  no  denomination  to  diflinguifh 
any  number  above  it''.  Several  can  proceed 
as  far  as  ten,  others  to  twenty.  When  they 
would  convey  an  idea  of  any  number  beyondi 
thefe,  they  point  to  the  hair  of  their  head,  in- 
timating that  it  is  equal  to  them,  or  with  won- 
der declare  it  to  be  fo  great  that  it  cannot  be 
reckoned  ^,  Not  only  the  Americans,  but  all 
nations,   while   extremely   rude^    feem   to   be 

"  Condam.  p.  ()'j,  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry,  ix.  128. 
Lery.  ibid,  251.     Biet.  362.     Lettr.  Edif.  23.  314. 

y  Dumont  Loulf.  i.  187.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c, 
3.     Biet.  396.     Borde,  6. 

unacquainted 
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Book IV.  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  computation''* 
As  foon,  however,  as  they  acquire  fuch  ac- 
quaintance or  conne6lion  with  a  variety  of  ob- 
jedts,  that  there  is  frequent  occafion  to  combine 
or  divide  them,  their  knowledge  of  numbers 
increafes,  fo  that  the  ftate  of  this  art  among 
any  people  may  be  confidered  as  one  ftandard, 
by  which  to  eflimate  the  degree  of  their  im- 
provement. The  Iroquois,  in  North  America, 
as  they  are  much  more  civilized  than  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  Brafil,  Paraguay,  or  Guiana, 
have  likewife  made  greater  advances  in  this 
refpecl ;  though  even  their  arithmetic  does  not 
extend  beyond  a  thoufand,  as  in  their  petty 
tranfadions  they  have  no  occafion  for  any 
higher  number*.  The  Cherokee,  a  lefs  con- 
fiderable  nation  on  the  fame  continent,  can 
reckon  only  as  far  as  a  hundred,  and  to  that 
extent  have  names  for  the  feveral  numbers  ;  the 
fmaller  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rife 
no  higher  thail  ten  \ 

*  This  Is  the  cafe  with  the  Greenlanders,   Crantz.  i. 
225.  and  with  Kamchatkadales,  M.  I'Abbe  Chappe,  iii. 

*  Charlev*  Nouv.  France,  iii.  402. 

^  Adair's  Hift.  of  Amer.  Indians,  -]-].     See  NOTE 
XXIII. 

In 
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In  other  refpecls,  the  exercife  of  the  under-  Book IV, 
flanding  among  rude  nations  is  ftill  naore  li-  Noabftraa 
mited.  The  firft  ideas  of  every  human  being  ^"^"^ 
muft  be  fuch  as  he  receives  by  the  fenfes.  But, 
in  the  mind  of  man,  while  in  the  favage  ftate, 
there  feem  to  be  hardly  any  ideas  but  what 
enter  by  this  avenue.  The  objects  around  him 
are  prefented  to  his  eye.  Such  as  may  be  fub- 
fervient  to  his  ufe,  or  can  gratify  any  of  his  ap- 
petites, attrad  his  notice;  he  views  the  reft 
without  curiofity  or  attention.  Satisfied  v^itk 
conlidering  them  under  that  fimple  mode,  ia 
which  they  appear  to  him,  as  feparate  and  de- 
tached, he  neither  combines  them  fo  as  to  form 
general  clafles,  nor  contemplates  their  qualities 
apart  from  the  fubjed  in  which  they  inhere, 
nor  beftows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind  concerning  them.  Thus,  he  is 
unacquainted  with  all  the  ideas  which  have 
been  denominated  univerfal,  or  ahfira5iy  or  of 
refle5!ion.  The  range  of  his  underflanding 
muft,  of  courfe,  be  very  confined,  and  his 
reafoning  powers  be  employed  merely  on  what 
is  fenfible.  This  is  fo  remarkably  the  cafe 
with  the  ruder  nations  of  America,  that  their 
languages  (as  we  fhall  afterwards  find)  have  not 
a  word  to  exprefs  any  thing  but  what  is  ma- 
terial or  corporeal,  ^'ime,  fp^-ce^  fubftance^  and 
a  thoufand  other  terms  which  reprefent  abftrad 

and 
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Book IV.  and  univerfal  ideas,  are  altogether  unknown  to 
them  *^.  A  naked  favage,  cowering  near  the 
fire  in  his  miferable  cabbin,  or  llretched  under 
a  few  branches  which  afford  him  a  temporary 
ihelter,  has  as  little  inclination  as  capacity  for 
ufelefs  fpeculation.  His  thoughts  extend  not 
beyond  what  relates  to  animal  life ;  and  when 
they  are  not  diredled  towards  fome  of  its  con- 
cerns, his  mind  is  totally  inadlive.  In  fitua- 
tions  where  no  extraordinary  effort  either  of  in- 
genuity or  labour  is  requifite,  in  order  to  fatisfy 
the  iimple  demands  of  nature,  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  fo  feldom  roufed  to  any  exertion, 
that  the  rational  faculties  continue  almoil  dor- 
mant and  unexercifed.  The  numerous  tribes 
fcattered  over  the  rich  plains  of  South- America, 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  iflands,  and  of 
feveral  fertile  regions  on  the  continent,  come 
under  this  defcription.  Their  vacant  coun- 
tenance, their  flaring  unexprefUve  eye,^  their 
iifelefs  inattention,  and  total  ignorance  of  fub- 
jects,  which  feem  to  be  the  firfl  which  fhould 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  rational  beings,  made 
fuch  imprelTion  upon  the  Spaniards,  when  they 
lirli:  beheld  thofe  rude  people,  that  they  con- 
fidered  them  as  animals  of  an  inferior  order, 
and  could  not  believe  that  they  belonged  to  the 

*=  Condam,  p.  54, 

human 
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human  fpecies^    It  required  the  authority  of  a  Book IV. 
papal  bull  to  counterad  this  opinion,   and  to 
convince  them  that  the  Americans  were  capable 
of  the  functions,  and  intitled  to  the  privileges 
of  humanity  %     Since  that  time,  perfons  more 
enlightened  and  impartial  than  the  difcoverers 
or  conquerors  of  America,  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  the  moil  favage  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  they  have  been  aftoniflied  and 
humbled,  with  obferving  how  nearly  man,  in 
this  condition,  approaches  to  the  bruse  creation. 
But  in  feverer  climates,  where  fubfiftence  can- 
not be  procured  with  the  fame  eafe,  where  men 
mufl  unite  more  clofely,  and  adl  with  greater 
concert,  neceffity  calls  forth  their  talents,  and 
fharpens  their  invention,  fo  that  the  intelligent 
powers  are  more  exercifed  and  improved.     Tjie 
North- Americans  and  natives  of  Chili,  who  in- 
habit the  temperate  regions  in  the  tVv^o  great 
diftriifhs  of  America,  are  people  of  cultivated 
and  enlarged  underflandings,  when  viewed  in 
compariibn  with  fome  of  thofe  feated  in  the 
iflands,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and 
Orinoco.    Their  occupations  are  more  various, 
their  fyftem  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  v/ar,  more 
complex,  their  arts  more  numerous.    But,  even 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii,  c.  15. 
*  Torquem.  Mon.  Ind.  iii.  198, 

amons 
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BookIV.   among  them,  the  inteileflual  powers  are  ex- 

- '~™-'   tremely  limited  in  their  operations,  and  unlefs 

when  turned  dire6tly  to  thofe  obje6ls  which  in- 
tereft  a  favase,  are  held  in  no  eftimation.  Both 
the  North-Americans  and  Chilefe,  when  not 
engaged  in  fome  of  the  fundtions  belonging  to 
a  warrior  or  hunter,  loiter  away  their  time  in 
thoughtlefs  indolence,  unacquainted  with  any 
other  fubjeft  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  ca- 
pable of  occupying  their  minds  \,  If  even  among 
them,,  reafon  is  fo  much  circumfcribed  in  its 
exertions,  and  never  arrives,  in  its  highefb  at- 
tainments, at  the  knowledge  of  thofe  general 
principles  and  maxims,  which  ferve  as  the  foun- 
dation of  fcience,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
intelle6tual  powers  of  man  in  the  favage  (late 
are  deilitute  of  their  proper  objedt,  and  cannot 
acquire  any  confiderable  degree  of  vigour  and 
enlargement. 

Aaiveef.         From  the  fame  caufes,  the  aclive  efforts  of 

forts  of  the        ,  .      ,  ^  ,  ^,  ^ 

mind  few      the  mind  are  tew,    and,    on  molt  occahons, 

and  lamuid,     y  •  j  -w  r  •  '     ^       \j\ 

.languid.  If  we  examine  into  the  motives 
which  rouze  men  to  activity  in  civilized  life, 
and  prompt  them  to  perfevere  in  fatiguing 
exertions  of  their  ingenuity  or  ftrength,  we 
ihall  find  that  they  arife  chiefly  from  acquired 

f  Lafitau,  ii.  2.     < 

wants 
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ivants  and  appetites.  Thefe  are  numerous  and  BootdV. 
importunate,  they  keep  the  mind  in  perpetual 
agitation,  and,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  in- 
vention muft  be  always  on  the  flretch,  and 
induilry  mull  be  incelTantly  employed.  But 
the  defires  of  fimple  nature  are  few,  and  where 
a  favourable  climate  yields  almofl'  fpontaneoufly 
what  fuffices  them,  they  fcarcely  ftir  the  foul, 
or  excite  any  violent  emotion.  Hence  the 
people  of  feveral  tribes  in  America  wafte  their 
life  in  a  liftlefs  indolence.  To  be  free  from 
occupation,  feems  to  be  all*  the  enjoyment  to- 
wards which  they  afpire.  They  will  continue 
whole  days  flretched  out  in  their  hammocs,  or 
feated  on  the  earthy  in  perfe6l  idlenefs,  without 
changing  their  pofture,  or  raifing  their  eyes 
from  the  ground,  or  uttering  a  fingle  wdrd  ^. 

Such  is  theii^  averfion  to  labour,  that  neither  improvi- 
the  hope  of  future  good,  nor  the  apprehenfion 
of  future  evil,  can  furmount  it.  They  appear 
equally  indifferent  to  both,  difcovering  little 
foiicitude,  and  taking  no  precautions  to  avoid 
the  one,  or  to  fecure  the  other.  The  cravings 
of  hunger  may  roufe  thems  but  as  they  de- 
vour, with  little  diftindion,  whatever  will  ap- 
peafe   its   inftindive   demands,    the   exertions 

s  Bouguer  Voy.  au  Perou,   102,     Borde,  15. 
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Book  IV.  which  thefe  occafion  are  of  fliort  duratiorl» 
^  Deftitute  of  ardour,  as  well  as  variety  of  defire* 
they  feel  not  the  force  of  thofe  powerful  fprings- 
which  give  vigour  to  the  movements  of  the 
mind,  and  urge  the  patient  lia^id  of  indullry 
to  perfevere  in  its  efforts*  Man>  in  fome 
parts  of  America,,  appears  in  a  form  fo  rude, 
that  we  can  difcover  no  efFedls  of  his  adlivity, 
and  the  principle  of  underflanding  which 
fhould  dired;  it,,  feems  hardly  to  be  unfolded. 
Like  the  other  animals>  he  has  no  fixed  refi- 
dence ;  he  has  ere6i:ed  no  habitation  to  fhelter 
him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  3  he 
has  taken  no  meafures  for  fecuring  a  certain 
fubfiftence;  he  neither  fows  nor  reaps;  but 
roams  about  as  led  m  fearch  of  the  plants  and 
fruits  which  the  earth  brings  forth  in  fuccef- 
Iion  5  and  in  quefl  of  the  game  which  he  kills 

H  in  the  forefts,,  or  of  the  fifli  which  he  catches 

in.  the  rivers  ► 

Some  va.  This  defcription,  however,  applies  only  to= 

refpeato'^aU  fome  tribcs.     Man   cannot  continue  long  in 
the:e»  1-^3  {^^^^  ^f  feeble  and  uninformed  infancy. 

He  was  made  for  induflry  and  adlion^  and  the 
powers  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  the  necefTity 
of  his  condition,  urge  him  to  fulfil  his  deftiny. 
Accordingly,  among  mofl  of  the  American 
nations,  -  efpecially    thofe  feated  in   rigorous 

climates^ 
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ciiitiates,  fome  efforts  are  employed^  and  foine  Book IV. 
previous  precautions  are  taken,  for  fecuring 
fubfiftence.  The  career  of  regular  induftry  is 
begun,  and  the  laborious  arm  has  made  the 
firft  eifays  of  its  power*  Still,  however,  the 
improvident  and  ilothful  genius  of  the  favage 
llate  predominates.  Even  among  thofe  more 
improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  ignominious 
and  degrading.  It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain 
kind  that  a  man  will  deign  to  put  his  hand. 
The  greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon  the 
women.  One  half  of  the  community  remains 
ina6live,  while  the  other  is  oppreiTed  with  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  its  occupations.  Thus 
their  induftry  is  partial,  and  the  forefight  which 
regulates  it,  is  no  lefs  limited.  A  remarkable 
inftance  of  this  occurs  in  the  chief  arrangement 
with  refpe6t  to  their  manner  of  living.  They 
depend  for  their  fubfiftence,  during  one  part 
of  the  year,  on  fifhing^  during  another,  on 
huntings  during  a  third,  on  the  produce  of 
their  agriculture.  Though  experience  has 
tatight  them  to  forefee  the  return  of  thofe  va- 
rious feafons,  and  to  make  fome  provifion  for 
the  refpedlive  exigencies  of  each,  they  either 
want  fagacity  to  proportion  this  provifion  to 
their  confumptlon,  or  are  fo  incapable  of  any 
command  over  their  appetites,  that,  from  their 
inconfiderate  wafte,  they  often  feel  the  calami- 

H  2  ties^ 
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Book IV.  ties  of  famine  as  feverely  as  the  riideft  of  the 
favage  tribes.  What  they  fufFer  one  year  does 
not  aiignnent  their  induflry,  or  render  theiil 
more  provident  to  prevent  fimilar  diftrelTes  ^. 
This  inconfiderate  thoughtlelTnefs  about  futii- 
.  rity,  the  efFecl  of  ignorance  and  the  caufe  of 
floth,  accompanies  and  charadlerizes  man  in 
every  ftage  of  favage  life  ' ;  and  by  a  capricious 
iingularity  in  his  operations,  he  is  then  leafl  fe- 
licitous about  fupplying  his  wants,  when  the 
means  of  fatisfying  them  are  mod  precarious, 
and  procured  with  the  greateft  difficulty '". 

Their  fo-  III.  After  viewing  the  bodily  conftitution 

cial  ftate.  /-       i  a  •  i  i      •  i 

or  the  Americans,  and  contemplating  the 
povv'ers  of  their  minds,  we  are  led,  in  the  na- 
tural order  of  inquiry,  to  confider  them  as 
united  together  in  fociety.  Hitherto  our  re- 
fearches  have  been  confined  to  the  operations 
of  underflanding  refpedting  themfelves,  as  in- 
dividuals, now  they  will  extend  to  the  degree 
of  their  fenfibility  and  affedion  towards  their 
fDecies. 

X 

■  ^  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  338.  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  298. 
Defcript.  of  N.  France,  Ofborn's  Colka:.  ii.  880.  De  la 
Potlierie,  ii.  6^. 

.    '  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hill,  of  Guiana,  326.  $^s* 
>=  See  NOTE  XXIV. 

The 
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The   domeftic    ftate   is   the  firft  and  moft  Book  IV. 
limple  form  of  human  aflbciation.     The  imion  Domeftic 
of  the  fexes,    among  different  animals^    is  of  ^^^°^' 
longer  or  fhorter  duration  in  proportion  to  the 
eafe   or   difficulty   of  rearing  their  offspring, 
Am.ong  thofe  tribes  where  the  feafon  of  infancy- 
is  fhort,  and  the  young  foon  acquire  vigour  or 
agility,  no  permanent  union  is  formed.     Na- 
ture  commits    the    care   of  training    up    the 
offspring  to  the  mother  alone,  and  her  tender- 
nefs,  without  any  other  afTiftance,  is  equal  to 
the  taik.     But  where  the  fiate   of  infancy  is 
long  and  helplefs,    and  the  joint  alTiduity  of 
both  parents  is  requifite  in  tending  their  feeble 
progeny,    there    a    more    intimate   connedlion 
takes  place,  and  continues  until  the  purpofe  of 
nature  be  accomplilhed,  and  the  new  race  grow 
up  to  full  maturity.     As  the  infancy  of  man  is 
more  feeble  and  helplefs  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  he  is  dependent,  during  a  much 
longer  period,  on  the  care  and  forefight  of  his 
parents,  the  union  between  hufband  and  wife 
came  early  to  be  confidered,  not  only  as  a  fo- 
lemn,    but  as  a  permanent   contrad.     A  ge- 
neral (late  of  promifcuous  intercourfe  between 
the  fexes  never  exifted  but  in  the  imagination 
of  poets.    In  the  infancy  of  ibciety,  when  men, 
d^sftitute  of  arts  and  induilry,  lead  a  hard  pre- 
carious life,  the  rearing  of  their  progeny  de- 
.  H  3  mands 
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Book IV.  nnands  the  attention  and  efforts  of  both  parents ; 
and  if  their  union  had  not  been  formed  and 
continued  with  this  view,  the  race  could  not 
have  been  preferved.  Accordingly,  in  Ameri- 
ca, even  among  the  rudefl  tribes,  a  regular 
union  between  hufband  and  wife  was  univerfal, 
and  the  rights  of  marriage  were  underflood  and 
recognized.  In  thofe  diflri6ls  where  fubfiftence 
was  fcanty,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
family  was  great,  the  man  confined  himfeif  to 
one  v/ife.  In  warm.er  and  more  fertile  provin-^ 
ces,  the  facility  of  procuring  food  concurred 
with  the  influence  of  climate,  in  inducing  the 
inhabitants  to  increafe  the  number  of  their 
wives  K  In  fome  countries  the  marriage  union 
fubfifled  during  life;  in  others,  the  impatience 
of  the  Am.ericans  under  reftraint  of  any  ipecics^ 
together  v/ith  their  natural  levity  and  caprice,^ 
prompted  them  to  diffolve  it  on  very  flight  pre^ 
texts,  and  often  v/ithout  afligning  any  caufe '", 

Gondition  BuT  in  whatcvcr  light  the  Americans  con- 

of  women,     f^j^j-ed  the  obligation  of  this  contracfl,  either  as 

^  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  318.  Lafitau  Moeurs,  i,  554.  Lery 
ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  234.     Journal  de  Grillet  et  Bechamel,  p, 

8a. 

»"  Lafitau,  i.  5 So.  Joutel  Journ.  Hillor.  345.  Lozano 
Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco^  70.  Hennepin  Moeurs  des  Sau- 
vages,  p.  3O'  33- 

perpetual^ 
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perpetual,  or  only  as  temporary,  the  condition  Book  IV, 
of  women  was  equally  humiliating  and  mife- 
rable.  Whether  man  has  been  improved  by  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  civilization  in  fociety,  is  a 
queftion,  which,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  difputa- 
tion,  has  been  agitated  among  philofophers. 
That  women  are  indebted  to  the  refinements 
of  polilhed  manners  for  a  happy  change  in  their 
ilate,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 
To  defpife  and  to  degrade  the  female  fex,  is 
the  charadlerifliic  of  the  favage  Hate  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  Man,  proud  of  excelling 
in  flrength  and  in  courage,  the  chief  marks 
of  pre-eminence  among  rude  people,  treats 
woman,  as  an  inferior,  with  difdain.  .  The 
Americans,  perhaps  from  that  coldnefs  and  in- 
fenfibiiity  which  has  bten  confidered  as  peculiar 
to  their  confdtution,  add  neglect  and  harfhnefs 
to  contempt.  The  moft  intelligent  travellers 
have  been  flruck  with  this  inattention  of  the 
Americans  to  their  women.  It  is  not,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  by  a  fludied  difplay  of 
tendernefs  and  attachment,  that  the  American 
endeavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  woman 
whom  he  wifhes  to  marry.  Marriage  itfelf, 
inftead  of  being  an  union  of  afFedion  and  in- 
terefls  between  equals,  becomes,  among  them, 
the  unnatural  conjun6tion  of  a  mafter  with  his 
flave.  It  is  the  obfervation  of  an  author,  whofe 
opinions  are  defervedly  of  great  weight,  that 

H  4  wherever 
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Book IV.  wherever  wives  are  purchafed,  their  condition 
is  extremely  deprefled".  They  become  the 
property  and  the  flaves  of  thofe  who  buy  them. 
In  whatever  part  of  the  globe  this  cuftom  pre- 
vails, the  obfervation  holds.  In  countries 
where  refinement  has  made  fome  progrefs,  wo- 
men v/hen  purchafed  are  excluded  from  fociety, 
fhut  up  in  fequeilered  apartments,  and  kept 
tinder  the  vigilant  guard  of  their  mailers.  In 
ruder  nations,  they  are  degraded  to  the  meaneft 
functions.  Among  many  people  of  America 
the  marriage-contrail  is  properly  a  purchafe. 
The  man  buys  his  wife  of  her  parents.  Though 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  money,  or  with 
fuch  commercial  tranfa£lions  as  take  place  in 
more  improved  fociety,  he  knows  how  to  give 
an  equivalent  for  any  obje6l  which  he  defires  to 
pofTeft.  In  fome  places  the  fuitor  devotes  his 
fervice  for  a  certain  time  to  the  parents  of  the 
maid  whom  he  courts  s  in  others,  he  hunts  for 
them  occafionally,  or  affills  in  cultivating  their 
fields;,  and  forming  their  canoes  j  in  others,  he 
offers  prefents  of  fuch  things  as  are  deemed  mod 
valuable  on  account  of  their  ufefulnefs  or  rarity  % 
In  return  for  thefe,  he  receives  his  wifcj  and 
this  circumflance,  added  to  the  low  eflimatioa 

"  Sketches  of  Hill,  of  Man,  i.  184, 
^  Lafitau  Moeurs,  &c.  i,  560,   &c.     Charlev.  iii.  285, 
-^'.c.     Herrera,  dec,  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.     Dumont.  ii.  156. 

of 
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of  women  among  favages,  leads  him  to  con-  Book  IV. 
fider  her  as  a  female  fervant  whom  he  has  ac- 
quired, and  whom  he  has  a  title  to  treat  as  an 
inferior.  In  ail  unpoliihed  nations,  it  is  true, 
the  fundions  in  domeftic  oeconomy,  which  fall 
naturally  to  the  fhare  of  women,  are  fo  many, 
that  they  are  fubjeded  to  hard  labour,  and  muil 
bear  more  than  their  full  portion  of  the  com- 
m.on  burden.  But  in  America  their  condition 
is  fo  peculiarly  grievous,  and  their  depreffion 
fo  complete,  that  fervitude  is  a  name  too  mild 
to  defcribe  their  wretched  ftate.  A  wife, 
among  moil  tribes,  is  no  better  than  a  beaft  of 
burden,  deilined  to  every  office  of  labour  and 
fatigue.  While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in 
fjoth,  or  fpend  it  in  amufement,  the  women 
arie  condemned  to  incelTant  toil.  Talks  are 
impofed  upon  them  without  pity,  and  fervices 
are  received  without  complacence  or  gratitude  p. 
Every  circumftance  reminds  women  of  this 
mortifying  inferiority.  They  muft  approach 
their  lords  with  reverence  3  they  muft  regard 
them  as  more  exalted  beings,  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  eat  in  their  prefence  ^.     There  are 

p  Tertre,  il.  382.  Borde  Relat.  des  Moeurs  des  Ca- 
raibes,  p.  21.  Biet.  357.  Condamine,  p.  no.  Fermin. 
i.  79. 

"i  Gumilla,  i.  153.  Barrere,  164.  Labat.  Voy.  ii. 
78.     Chanvalon,  51.     Tertre,  ii,  300. 

I  diftridls 
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Book  IV.  diftri6ls  in  America  where  this  dominion  is  Co 
'~  grievousj  and  fo  fenfibly  felt,  that  fom.e  women> 
in  a  wild  emotion  of  maternal  tendernefs,  have 
deilroyed  their  female  children  in  their  infancy, 
in  order  to  deliver  them  from  that  intolerable 
bondage  to  which  they  knew  they  were  doomed  ^ 
Thus  the  firil  inftitution  of  focial  life  is  per- 
verted. That  ftate  of  domeflic  union  towards 
which  nature  leads  the  hum.an  fpecies,  in  order 
to  foften  the  heart  to  gentlenefs  and  humanity, 
is  rendered  fo  unequalj  as  to  eftablifh  a  cruel 
dillindlion  between  the  fexes,  which  forms  the 
one  to  be  harfii  and  unfeeling,  and  humbles 
the  other  to  fervility  and  fubjedlion. 

Their  wo-  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
^xTii&c!  t'^^s  ^^^^  of  deprelfion,  that  women  in  rude  na- 
tions are  far  from  being  prolific  %  The  vigour 
of  their  conflitution  is  exhaufled  by  exceHiv^ 
fatigue,  and  the  v/ants  and  diftrefies  of  favage 
life  are  fo  numerous,  as  to  force  them  to  take 
various  precautions  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid 
an  increafe  of  their  progeny.  Among  wan- 
dering tribes,  or  fuch  as  depend  chiefly  upon 
hunting  for  fubfiflence,  the  mother  cannot  at- 
tempt to  rear  a  fecond  child,  until  the  firfl  has 

r  Gumilla,  ii.  233,  238.     Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  ix.  c.  4, 
5  J-.afitau,  i,  590.    Charlevoix,  iii.  304. 

attained 
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attained  fuch  a  degree  of  vigour  as  to  be  in  fonrie  Book  IV. 
meafure  independent  of  her  care.  From  this 
motive,  it  is  the  univerfai  pra61:ice  of  the 
American  women  to  fuckie  their  children  during 
feveral  years  ^ ;  and  as  they  feldom  marry  early, 
the  period  of  their  fertility  is  over,  before  they 
can  finifh  the  long  but  neceffary  attendance 
upon  two  or  three  fuccefTive  children  '.  Among 
fome  of  the  leaft  poliilied  tribes,  whofe  induftry 
and  forefio;ht  do  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  m.ake 
any  regular  provifion  for  their  own  fubfillence, 
it  is  a  maxim  not  to  burden  themfelves  with 
rearing  more  than  two  children  ^  -,  and  no  fuch 
numerous  families,  as  are  frequent  in  civiiifed 
focieties,  are  to  be  found  among  m.en  in  the 
favage  ftate  ^^,  When  twins  are  born,  one  of 
them  commonly  is  abandoned,  becaufe  the 
mother  is  not  equal  to  the  tafk  of  educating 
both^»  When  a  mother  dies  v/hile  ihe  is 
purfing  a  child,  all  hope  of  preferving  its  life 
fails,  and  it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the 

*  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
"  Charlev.  iii.  303.     Dumont  Mem.  far  Louliiane,  ii, 

270.     Denys  Hiil.  Natur.  de  I'Amerique,    &c.  ii.  365. 
Charlev.  Hift.  de  Parag.  ii.  422. 

*  Techo's  Account  of  Paraguay,  Sec,  Church.  ColIe<a, 
vi.  108.     Lett.  Edif.  24.  200.     Lozano  Defer.  92. 

y  Maccleur^s  Journal,  63. 

^  Lett.  Edif.  X.  200.     See  N  O  T  E  XXV. 

fame 
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EookIV.  fame  grave ^  As  the  parents  are  frequently 
expofed  to  want  by  their  own  improvident  in- 
dolence, the  difficulty  of  fuflaining  their  children 
becomes  fo  great,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
abandon  or  deflroy  them  ''.  Thus  their  expe- 
rience of  the  difficulty  of  training  up  an  infant 
to  maturity,  amidft  the  hardfhips  of  favage  life, 
often  ilifics  the  voice  of  nature  among  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  fuppreffes  the  ftrong  emotions  of 
parental  tendernefs. 

Parental  r/-  BuT,  though  nccefiity  compels  the  inhabit- 
fiiiirduty.  ^nts  of  Am.erica  thus  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
increafe  of  their  families,  they  are  not  deficient 
in  afteclion  and  attachment  to  their  offspring.- 
They  feel  the  power  of  this  inilin6l  in  its  full 
force,  and  as  long  as  their  progeny  continue 
feeble  and  helplefs,  no  people  exceed  them  in 
tendernefs  and  care  \  But  in  rude  nations, 
the  dependence  of  children  upon  their  parents 
is  of  fhorter  continuance  than  in  poiifhed  fo- 
cieties.  When  men  mull  be  trained  to  the 
various  functions  of  civil  life  by  previous  dif- 
cipiine  and  education,  when  the  knowledge  of 

^  Charlev.  iii.  368.  Lett.  Edif.  x.  200.  P.  Melch. 
Hernandez  Memor.  de  Cheriqui."  Colbert,  Colledl.  Orig. 
Pap.  i. 

°' Venegas  Hifti  of  Californ.  i.  82. 

^  Guitiilia,  i:  211,     Biet.  390. 

6  '  •  sbflrufe 
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abftrufe  fciences  muft  be  taught,  and  dexterity  Book IV 
in  intricate  arts  muft  be  acquired,  before  a 
young  man  is  prepared  to  begin  his  career  of 
action,  the  attentive  feelings  of  a  parent  are 
not  confined  to  the  years  of  infancy,  but  ex- 
tend to  what  is  more  remote,  the  eftabliili- 
ment  of  his  child  in  the  world.  Even  then, 
his  folicitude  does  not  terminate.  His  pro- 
tection may  ftill  be  requifite,  and  his  wifdom 
and  experience  ftill  prove  ufeful  guides.  Thus 
a  permanent  conne6lion  is  formed;  parental 
tendernefs  is  exercifed,  and  filial  refpe6l  re- 
turned, throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  life. 
But  in  the  ftmplicity  of  the  favage  ftate,  the 
afFeflion  of  parents,  like  the  inftin^cive  fond- 
nefs  of  animals,  ceafes  almoft  entirely  as  foon 
as  their  offspring  attain  maturity.  Little  in- 
ftru6lion  fits  them  for  that  m.ode  of  life  to 
which  they  are  deftined.  The  parents,  as  if 
their  duty  were  accompliihed,  when  they  have 
conduced  their  children  through  the  helplefs 
years  of  infancy,  leave  them  afterward^  at  en- 
tire liberty.  They  feldom  advife  or  admonilli, 
they  never  chide  or  chaftife  them.  They  fuffer 
them  to  be  abfolute  mafters  of  their  own 
a6lions  ^     In  an  American  hut,   a  father,    a 

^  Charlev.  iii.  272.  Biet.  390.  Gumilla,  i.  212. 
Lafitau,  i.  602.  Creuxii  Hift.  Canad,  p.  71.  Fernandez, 
Kelac.  Hift,  de  los  Chequit.  ^^. 

mother. 
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Book IV.  mother,  and  their  pofterity,  live  together  like 
perfons  alTembled  by  accident,  without  Teem- 
ing to  feel  the  obligation  of  the  duties  mutually 
arifing  from  this  connexion  *^.  As  filial  love 
is  not  cheriflied  by  the  -continuance  of  atten- 
tion or  good  offices,  the  recollection  of  bene- 
fits received  in  early  infancy  is  too  faint  to 
excite  it.  Confcious  of  their  ov^^n  liberty,  and 
impatient  of  reftraint,  the  youth  of  America 
are  accuftcmed  to  ad  as  if  they  were  totally 
independent.  Their  parents  are  not  objeds 
of  greater  regard  than  other  perfons.  They 
treat  them  always  with  negledt,  and  often  with 
fuch  harihnefs  and  infolence,  as  to  fill  thofe 
who  have  been  v/itnefles  of  their  condutl  with 
horror''.  Thus  the  ideas  which  feem  jto  be 
natural  to  man  in  his  favage  ftate,  ^s  they 
refult  from  his  circumftances  and  condition  in 
that  period  of  his  progrefs,  affed  the  two 
capital  relations  in  domeftic  life.  They  render 
the  union  between  hufband  and  wife  unequal. 
They  fliorten  the  duration,  and  v/eaken  the 
force,  of  the  connexion  between  parents  and 
children. 

«  Charlev.  Hill.  N.  Fr.  iii.  273. 

^  Camilla,  i.  212.  Tertre,  ii.  376,  Charlev,  ^ift.  de 
N.  France,  iii.  309.  Charlev,  Hill,  de  Parag.  i.  115. 
Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p,  68.  100,  loi.  Fer- 
nand.  Relac.  Hillor.  de  los  Chequit.  426. 

^  IV.  FpvOM 
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IV.  From  the  domeftic  ftate  of  the  Amerl-  BookIV. 
cans,  the  tranfition  to  the  confideration  of  their  poiitkai  in- 
civil  government  and  poiitical  inftitutions  is  ^^^'^'^■°^' 
natural.      In    every   enquiry    concerning    the 
operations  of  men  when   united  together  in 
fociety,  the  firfl  objed  of  attention  fhould  be 
their  mode  of  fubfiftence.     Accordingly  as  that 
varies,  their  laws  and  policy  muH  be  different. 
The  inftitutions  fuited  to  the  ideas  and  exigen- 
cies of  tribes,  which  fubrifl  chiefly  by  fiihing 
or  hunting,  and  which  have  hardly  formed  a 
conception  of  any  fpecies  of  property,  will  be 
much  more  fimple  than  thofe  which  muil  take 
place  when  the  earth  is  cultivated  with  regular 
induftry,  and  a  right  of  property  not  only  m 
its  productions,  but  in  the  foil  itfelf,  is  com- 
pletely afcertained. 
• 

All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  re-  Mode  of 
view,  belong  to  the  former  clafs.  But  though  ^''^^'^"^'"'^^' 
they  may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  favage,  the  advances  which 
they  had  made  in  the  art  of  procuring  to 
themfelves  a  certain  and  plentiful  fubfiflence, 
were  very  unequal.  On  the  vaft  plains  of 
South-America,  man  appears  in  one  of  the 
rudeft  Hates  in  v/hich  he  has  been  ever  ob- 
ferved,  or,  perhaps,  can  exift.  Several  tribes 
depend  entirely  upon   the  bounty  of  nature 

for 
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Book IV.  for  fubfillence.  They  difcover  no  folicitudey 
' — ^''"""^  they  employ  little  forefight,  they  fcarcely 
exert  any  induftry,  to  fecure  what  is  neceffary 
for  their  fupport.  The  'Topayers  of  Brafil,  the 
Guaxeros  of  Tierra-Firmej  the  Caiguas^  the 
Moxos,  and  feveral  other  people  of  Paraguay, 
are  unacquainted  v/ith  every  fpecies  of  cultiva- 
tion. They  neither  fow  nor  plant.  Even  the 
culture  of  the  manioc,  of  which  calTada  bread 
is  made,  is  an  aft  too  intricate  for  their  inge- 
nuity, or  too  fatiguing  to  their  indolence. 
The  roots  which  the  earth  produces  fponta- 
neoufly,  the  fruits,  the  berries,  and  the  feeds, 
which  they  gather  in  the  woods,  together  with 
lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  multiply 
amazingly  with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  a  fat 
foil,  moiftened  by  frequent  rains,  fupply  them 
with  food  during  fome  part  of  the  year%  At 
By  Ming,  other  times  they  fdbfifl  by  filhingj  and  nature 
feems  to  have  indulged  the  lazinefs  of  thofe,  by 
the  liberality  with  which  fhe  minifters,  in  this 
way,  to  their  wants.  The  vaft  rivers  of  Souths 
America  abound  v/ith  an  infinite  variety  of  the 
moll  delicate  fifh.     The  lakes  and  marfhes, 

e  NieuhoiF.  Hill,  of  Brafil.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  134. 
Simon,-  Conquifta  de  Tierra  Firme,  p.  166.  Techo,  Ac- 
count of  Paraguay,  Sec.  Church,  vi.  78.  Lettr.  Edif. 
23.  384.  10.  190.  Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco, 
p.  8.1.   Ribas,  Hiftor.  de  ]os  Triumfos,  &'C.  p.  7. 
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formed  bv  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  waters.  Book  IV. 
are  filled  with  all  the  different  fpecies,  where 
they  remain  fhut  up,  as  in  natural  refervoirs, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.     They  fwarm  in 
fuch    fhoals,    that    in   fome    places    they    are 
catched  without  art  or  induflry  \     In  others, 
the  natives  have  difcovered   a  method  of  in- 
fecting  the  water  with    the  juice  of  certain 
plants,  by  which  the  fifh  are  fo  intoxicated, 
that  they  float  on  the  furface,    and  are  taken 
with  the  hand^.     Some  tribes  have  ingenuity 
enough  to  preferve  them  without  fait,  by  drying 
or  fmoking  them  upon  hurdles  over  a  flow  fire\ 
The  prolific   quality   of  the   rivers  in  South- 
America  induces  many  of  the  natives  to  refort 
to  their  banks,  and  to  depend  almofb  entirely 
for  nourifliment  on   vv^hat   their  waters  fupply 
with  fuch  profufion'.    In  this  part  of  the  globe, 
hunting  feems  not  to  have  been  the  firfl  em- 
ployment of  men,  or  the  firfl:  eflx)rt  of  their  in- 
vention and  labour  to  obtain  food.     They  were 
fifliers  before  they  became  hunters  j    and  as  the 
occupations  of  the  former  do  not  call  for  equal 
exertions  of  activity,  or  talents,  with  thofe  of 
the  latter,  people  in  that  fliate  appear  to  poflefs 

f  See  NOTE  XXVI.         ?  See  NOTE  XXVIL 
^  Condam.    159.     Gumilla,    ii.   37.     Lettn    Edif.    14. 
209.  23.  328.     Acugna,  Relat.  de  la  Riv,  des  Amaz.  138= 
i  Barrere,  Relat.  de  Fr.  Equin.  p.  155. 

Vol,  II.  '  I  neither 
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Book  IV.  neither  the  fame  degree  of  enterprife  nor  of 
ingenuity.  The  petty  nations,  adjacent  to 
the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco,  are  nnanifeftly  the 
moft  inadive  and  kafl:  intelligent  of  all  the 
Americans. 


By  hunting.  NoNE  but  tribcs  cofitiguous  to  great  rivers^ 
can  fuftain  themfelves  in  this  manner.  The 
greater  part  of  the  American  nations,  difperfed 
over  the  foreils  with  which  their  country  is 
covered,  do  not  procure  fubfiflence  with  the 
fame  facility.  For  although  thefe  forefts,  efpe- 
eially  in  the  fouthern  continent  of  America,- 
are  ftored  plentifully  with  game  \  confiderable 
efforts  of  activity  and  ingenuity  are  requifite  in 
purfuit  of  it.  NecefTity  incited  the  natives  ta 
the  one,  and  taught  them  the  other.  Hunting 
became  their  principal  occupation  y  and  as  it 
called  forth  flrenuous  exertions  of  courage,  of 
force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  a 
fund  ion  no  lefs  honourable  than  neceflary. 
This  was  peculiar  to  the  men.  They  were 
trained  to  it  from  their  earlieft  youth.  A  bold 
and  dextrous  hunter  ranked  next  in  fame  to 
the  diilinguifhed  warrior,  and  an  alliance  with 
the  former  is  often  courted  in  preference  to 

^  P.  Martyr,   Decad.   p.   324.      Gumilla,  ii.  4,  &c, 
Aciigna,  i.  156. 
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bht  with  the  latter'.  Hardly  any  device.  Book IV. 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  difcovered  for 
cnfnaring  or  deftroying  wild  animals,  was  un- 
known to  the  Americans.  While  engaged  in 
this  favourite  exercife,  they  Ihake  off  the  indo- 
lence peculiar  to  their  nature,  the  latent  powers 
and  vigour  of  their  minds  are  roufed,  and  they 
become  active^  perfeveringj  and  indefatigable. 
Their  fagacity  in  finding  their  prey^  and  their 
addrefs  in  killing  it^  are  equal.  Their  reafon 
and  their  fenfes  being  conftantly  directed  to- 
wards this  one  obje6lj  the  former  difplays  fuch 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  latter  acquire 
fuch  a  degree  of  acutenefs,  as  appear  almoft 
incredible.  They  difcern  the  footfteps  of  a 
wild  beall,  v/hich  efcape  every  other  eye,  and 
can  follow  them  with  certainty  through  the 
pathlefs  foreft.  If  they  attack  their  game 
openly,  their  arrow  feldom  errs  from  the 
mark  "^  5  if  they  endeavour  to  circumvent  it  by 
art,  it  is  almoft  impodible  to  avoid  their  toils. 
Among  feveral  tribes,  their  young  men  were 
not  permitted  to  marry,  until  they  had  given 
fuch  proofs  of  their  fkill  in  hunting  as  put  it 
beyond  doubt  that  they  were  capable  of  pro-* 
viding  for  a  family.     Their  ingenuity  always 

^  Charlev.  Hiiloire  de  la  N.  France,  iii.  ii^, 
"^  Biet,  Voy.  de  France  Equin.  357.     Davies'  Difcov* 
ef  the  River  of  Amaz.     Purchaf.  iv.  p.  1287. 
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Book IV.  on  the  flretch,  and  fliarpcned  by  emulation;^ 
as  well  as  necefTity,  has  ftruck  out  many  in- 
ventionSi  which  greatly  facilitate  fuccefs  in 
the  chafe.  The  moft  fingular  of  thefe  is  the 
difcovery  of  a  poifon  in  which  they  dip  the 
arrows  employed  in  hunting.  The  flightefl 
wound  with  thofe  envenomed  fhafts  is  mortal. 
If  they  only  pierce  the  fkin>  the  blood  fixes 
and  congeals  in  a  moment,  and  the  ftrongeft 
animal  falls  motionlefs  to  the  ground.  Nor 
does  this  poifon,  notwithftanding  its  violence 
and  fubtlety,  infect  the  flefh  of  the  animal 
which  it  kills.  That  may  be  eaten  with  per- 
fect fafety,  and  retains  its  native  relifh  and 
qualities.  All  the  nations  along  the  Maragnon 
'  ^nd  Orinoco  are  acquainted  with  this  compo- 
fition,  the  chief  ingredient  in  which  is  the 
juice  extra6led  from  the  root  of  the  curare, 
a  fpecies  of  withe".  In  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, they  employ  the  juice  of  the  manchenille 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  it  operates  with  no 
lefs  fatal  adivity.  To  people  pofTefTed  of  thofe 
fecrets,  the  bow  is  a  more  deftrudbive  weapon 
than  the  mufket,  and,  in  their  fkilful  hands, 
does  great  execution  among  the  birds  and 
bealls  which  abound  in  the  forefts  of  America. 

"  Gumilla,  ii.  i,  kz.     Condam.  208.     Recherch.  Phi- 
lof.  ii.  239.     Bancroft  Nat.  Hifl.  of  Guiana,  281,  &c. 
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/  But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man  BookIV. 

to  a  ftate  more  advanced.     The  chafe,  even  By  agricui- 
where  prey  is  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  ^"''^' 
the   hunter  much  improved,    affords    but  an 
uncertain  m.aintenance,  and  at  fome  fealbns  it 
muft   be  fufpended   altogether.     If  a  favage 
truils  to  his  bow  alone  for  food,  he  and  his 

t  family  will  be  often  reduced  to  extreme  difbrefs^. 
Hardly  any  region  of  the  earth  furnifhes  man 
fpontaneoufly  with  what  his.  wants  require. 
In  the  mildeft  climates,  and  moft  fertile  .foilsj 
his  own  induftry  and  forefight  miufl  be  exerted, 
in  fome  degree,  to  fecure  a  regular  fupply  of 
food.  Their  experience  of  this  furmounts  the 
abhorrence  of  labour  natural  to  favage  nations, 
and  compels  them  to  have  recourfe  to  culture, 
as  fubfidiary  to  hunting.  In  particular, fitua- 
tions,  fome  fmall  tribes  may  fubfifl  by  fifning, 
independent  of  any  produ6lion  of  the  earth, 
raifed  by  their  own  induftry.  B.ut  throughout 
all  America,  we  fcarcely  meet  v/ith  any^nation 
of  hunters,  which  does  not  praclife  fome,  ipecies 
of  cultivation. 

Their  ao-riculture,  however,  is  n'cither  ex-  The  various 
tenfive  nor  laborious.     As  game  and  fifh  are  thdrcui 
their  principal  food,  all  they  aim  at  by  culti- 

«  See  N  O  T  E  XXVIII. 
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Book IV.  vatlon,  is  to  fupply  any  occafional  defect  qf 
thefe.  In  the  fouthern  continent  of  America^ 
the  natives  confined  their  indufiry  to  rearing  a 
few  plants,  which,  in  a  rich  foil  and  warm 
clinaate,  were  eafily  trained  to  maturity.  The 
chief  of  thefe  is  Maize,  well  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a 
grain  extremely  prolific^  of  fimple  culture, 
agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  affording  a  ftrong 
hearty  nourifhment.  The  fecond  is  the  Maniocy 
which  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  large  fhrub,  or 
fmail  tree,  and  produces  roots  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  parfnips.  After  carefully  fqueezing 
put  the  juice,  thefe  roots  are  grated  down  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  formed  into  thin  cakes,  called 
Caffada  bread,  which,  though  infipid  to  the 
taile,  proves  no  contemptible  food  p.  As  the 
juice  of  the  manioc  is  a  deadly  poifon,  fome 
authors  have  celebrated  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Americans,  in  converting  a  noxious  plant  into 
wholefome  nourifhment.  But  it  fhould  rather 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  defperate  expe- 
dients for  procuring  fubfiflence,  to  which  ne- 
ceffity  reduces  rude  nations  i  or,  perhaps,  men 
were  led  to  the  ufe  of  it  by  a  progrefs,  in  which 

P  Sloane  Hift.  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  i8.  Labat.  i.  394. 
Acofta  Hift.  Ind.  Occid.  Natur.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  Ulloa,  i. 
62.  Aublet  Mem.  fur  le  Magnioc.  Hift.  des  Plantes,  torn, 
ii.  p.  65,  ifcc. 

there 
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jthere  is  nothing  marvellous.  One  fpecies  of  Book  IV. 
manioc  is  altogether  free  of  any  poifonous 
quality,  and  may  b^  eaten  without  any  prepa- 
ration but  that  of  roafling  it  in  the  embers.. 
This,  it  is  probable,  was  firfl  ufed  by  th^ 
Americans  as  food;  and  necelTity  having  g^a- 
4ually  taught  them  the  art  of  feparating  its 
pernicious  juice  from  the  other  fpecies,  they 
have  by  experience  found  it  to  be  the  moil 
prolific  as  v/ell  as  the  moil  nourifhing  plant  of 
.the  two ''.  The  third  is  the  plantain^  v/hich 
though  it  dfes  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of 
fuch  quick  growth,  that  in  lefs  than  a  year  it 
rewards  the  induftry  of  the  cultivator,  with  its 
fruit.  This,  when  roalled,  fupplies  the  place 
of  bread,  and  is  both  palatable  and  nourifh- 
ing'. The  fourth  is  xht  potatpe.^  whofe  culture 
and  qualities  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
defcription.  The  fifth  is  pimento^  a  fmall  tree, 
yielding  a  ftrong  aromatic  fpice.  The  Ame- 
ricans, who,,  like  other  inhabitants  of  warm 
f:limates,  delight  in  whatever  i-s  hot  and  of 
poignant  flavour^  deem  this  feafoning  a  necef- 
fary  of  life,  and  mingle  it  copipufly  with  every 
kind  of  food  they  take  '. 

1  Martyr  Decad.  301.     Labat.  i.  411.     Gumilla,  ii^. 
192.    MachuchaMilic.  Indiana,  164.    See  NOTE  XXIX, 
r  See  note' XXX.  ^      '     '" 

'  Gumiiiaj  iii.  171.     Acofla,  lib.  iv.  q.  20. 
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Book  IV.  SucH  are  the  various  productions,  which 
were  the  chief  object  of  culture  among  the 
hunting  tribes  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  with  a  moderate  exertion  of  acSlive  and 
provident  induitry,  thefe  might  have  yielded 
^  full  fupply  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people. 
But  men,  accullomed  to  the  free  and  vagrant 
life  of  hunters,  are  incapable  of  regular  appli- 
cation to  labour ;  and  confider  agriculture  as  a 
fecondary  and  inferior  occupation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  provilion  for  fubfiftence,  arifing 
from  cultivation,  was  fo  limited  and  fcanty 
amoi^g  the  Americans,  that,  upon  any  acci- 
dental failure  of  their  ufual  fuccefs  in  hunting, 
they  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs. 

In  the  iflands,  the  mode  of  fubfifting  was 
confiderably  different.  None  of  the  large  ani- 
mals which  abound  on  the  continent  were 
known  there.  Only  four  fpecies  of  quadru- 
peds, befides  a  kind  of  fmall  dumb  dog,  exifted 
in  the  iflands,  the  biggeft  of  which  did  not 
exceed  the  fize  of  a  rabbit ".  To  hunt  fuch 
diminutive  prey,  was  an  occupation  which 
required  no  effort  either  of  adivity  or  courage. 
The  chief  employment  of  a  hunter  in  the  ifles 
was  to  kill  birds,  which  on  the  continent  are 

«  Oviedo,  libc  xii.  in  proem. 
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deemed  ignoble  game,  and  left  chiefly  to  the  Book IV. 
purfuit  of  boys ''.     This  want  of  animals,   as  *    -"y— — » 
well  as  their  peculiar  fituation,  led  the  idanders 
to  depend  principally  upon   filliing  for  their 
fubfiftence^.     Their  rivers,   and  the  fea  with 
which  they  are  furrounded,  fupplied  them  with 
this  fpecies  of  food.     At  fome  particular  fea- 
fons,     turtle,     crabs,     and     other     fhell-iifli,' 
abounded  in   fuch  numbers,    that  they  could- 
fupport  themfelves   with    a   facility"  in  which 
their  indolence  delighted^.     At  other  times, 
they  ate  lizards,  and  various  reptiles  of  odious 
forms  %    •  To   fifhing,    the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands    added    fome    degree    of    agriculture. 
Maize  ^,  manioc,  and  other  plants,  were  cul- 
tivated in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the  conti- 
nent.    But  all  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  to-  Their  agri- 


cuitjre  V 


gether  v/ith  what  their  foil  and  climate  pro-  limited, 
duced  fpontaneouily,  afforded  them  but  a 
fcanty  maintenance.  Though  their  demiands 
for  food  were  very  fparing,  they  hardly  raifed 
what  was  fufficient  for  their  ov^n  confumption. 
If  a  few  Spaniards  fettled  in  any  diflrid:,  fuclr 
a  fmall  addition  of  fupernumerary  mouths  foon 

^  Ribas  Hift.  de  los  Triumph,  p.  13.     De  la  Potherie,. 
11  33.  iii.  20.  ^ 

y  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  i.     Gomara  Hill.  Gener.  c.  28. 
'^  Gomara  Hill.  Gener.  c.  9.     Labat.  ii.  <z2i.  Sec. 
»  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  3.         ^  See  N  O  T  E  XXXI. 
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Book  IV.  exhaufted  their  fcanty  flores,  and  brought  oil 
'^"  "'""'     a  famine, 

Tuocsufes        Two    circumftances,    cominon   to    all   the 

,of  its  imper-     -  .  r     a  •  i  •   i 

leaion.  favage  nations  or  America,  concurred  with 
thofe  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  not 
only  in  rendering  their  agriculture  imperfed:, 
but  in  circumfcribing  their  power  in  all  their 
operations.  They  had  no  tame  animals  s  and 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  ufeful  metals. 


of  tame  ani- 
mals. 


The  want  In  othcr  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  hi3 
rudeft  Hate,  appears  as  lord  of  the  creation, 
o-ivino-  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals,  which 
he  has  tamed  and  reduced  to  fubjedion.  The 
Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the  horfe  which  he 
has  reared  -,  or  tends  his  numerous  herds,  which 
furnifh  him  both  with  food  and  clothing;  the 
Arab  has  rendered  the  cam.el  docile,  and  avails 
himfelf  of  its  perfevering  ilrength ,  the  Lap- 
lander has  formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  will  3  and  even  the  people  of  Kam- 
chatka have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour.  This 
command  over  the  inferior  creatures  is  one  of 
the  nobkfc  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among 
the  greateil  efforts  of  his  wifdom  and  power. 
Without  this,  his  dominion  is  incomplete. 
He  is  a  monarch,  who  has  no  fubjecSbs ;  a 
mailer,    v/ithout  fervants,    aad  mufl  perform 

every 
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levery  operation  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  arm.  Book  IV. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the  rude  nations 
in  America.     Their  reafon  was  fo  little  im- 
proved^    or  their  union    fo  incomplete,    that 
they  feem  not  to  have  been  confcious  of  the 
fuperiority  of  their  nature,  and  fuffered  all  the 
animal  creation  to  retain  its  liberty,  without 
eflablifhing  their  own  authority  over  any  one 
fpecies.     Moil  of  the  animals,  indeed,  which, 
have  been  rendered  domeftic  in  our  continent, 
do  not  exift  in  the  New  ¥/orld ,    but  thofe 
peculiar  to  it  are  neither  fo  fierce,  nor  fo  for- 
midable, as  to  have  exempted  them  from  fer- 
vitude.     There  are  fome  animals  of  the  fame 
fpecies  in  both  continents.     But  the  rein-deer, 
which  has  been  tamed  and  broken  to  the  yoke 
in  the  one  hemifphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other. 
The  bifon  of  America  is  manifefcly  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with   the  horned  cattle   of   the  other 
hemifphere".     Thefe,  even  among  the  rudeft 
nations  in  our  continent,  have  been  rendered 
domeftic  J  and  in  confequence  of  his  dominion 
over   them,    man    can    accompliih    works  of 
labour  with  greater  facility,  and  has  made  a 
vaft  addition  to  his  means  of  fubfiftence.     The 
inhabitants  of  m.any  regions  in  the  New  World, 
where  the  bifon  abounds,  might  have  derived 

^  .BufFon,  Artie.  Bi/on. 

the 
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the  fame  advantages  from  it.  It  is  not  of  a  na- 
ture fo  indocile,  but  that  it  might  have  been 
trained  to  be  as  fubfervient  to  man  as  our  cattle"^. 
But  a  favage;,  in  that  uncultivated  ftate  wherein 
the  Americans  were  difcovered,  is  the  enemy 
of  the  other  animals,  not  their  fuperior.  He 
waftes  and  deftroys,  but  knows  not  how  to  mul- 
tiply or  to  govern  them  ^ 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  moft  notable  diflindlion 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ancient  and  New 
Worlds,  and  a  high  pre-eminence  of  civilized 
men  above  fuch  as  continue  rude.  The  greateft 
operations  of  man  in  changing  and  improving 
the  face  of  nature,  as  well  as  his  moft  confider- 
able  efforts  in  cultivating  the  earth,  are  accom- 
plifhed  by  means  oCthe  aid  which  he  receives 
from  the  animals  whom  he  has  tamed  and  em- 
ploys in  labour.  It  is  by  their  flrength  that  he 
fubdues  the  flubborn  foil,  and  converts  the  de- 
fert  or  marfh  into  a  fruitful  field.  But  man,  in 
his  civilized  ftate,  is  fo  accuftomed  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  domeftic  animals,  that  he  feldom 
refledls  upon  the-vaft  benefits  which  he  derives 
from  it.    If  we  were  to  fuppofe  him  even  when 

^  Nouv.  Decouverte  par  Hennepin,  p.   192.    -Kalm.  i. 

207. 

e  Buffon  Hift.  Nat.  ix.   85.     H^ft.  PMIaf.  et  Polit.  des 
Etabliflem.  des  Europ.  dans  les  deux  Indes,  vi.  364. 

moft 
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mofl  improved^  to  be  deprived  of  their  iifeful  Book  IV. 
miniftry,  his  empire  over  nature  mufl  in  fome  '      ^""^^ 
meafure  ceafe,  and  he  would  remain  a  feeble 
animal,  at  a  lofs  how  to  fubfift,  and  incapable 
of  attempting  fuch  arduous  undertakings  as  their 
afTiilance  enables  him  to  execute  with  eafe. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  Want  of 
or  man  over  the  annnal  creation,    or  his  ac-  metais. 
quiring  the  ufe  of  metals,  has  contributed  moft 
to  extend  his  power.     The  sra  of  this  import- 
ant difcovery  is  unknown,    and.  in  our  hemi- 
fphere  very  remote.     It  is  only  by  tradition,  or 
by  digging  up  fome  rude  inltruments  of  our 
forefathers,   that  we  learn  that  mankind  were 
originally  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  metals, 
and  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  want  of  them  by 
employing  flints,  fhells,  bones,  and  other  hard 
fubilances,  for  the  fame  purpofes  which  metals 
ferve  among  poliflied  nations.     Nature  com- 
pletes the  formation  of  fome  metals.     Gold, 
filver,  and  copper,  are  found  in  their  perfect 
ilate,  in  the   clefts  of  rocks,    in  the  fides  of 
mountains,  or  the  channels  of  rivers.     Thefe 
were  accordingly  the  metals  firft  known,  and 
firft  applied  to  ufe.     But  iron,  the  mofl  fer- 
viceable  of  all,  and  to  which  man  is  moil  in- 
debted, is  never  difcovered  in  its  perfect  form ; 
its  grols  and  llubborn  ore  mufl  feel  twice  the 

force 
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Book IV.  force  of  fire,  and  go  through  two  laborious  pro- 
celTes,  before  it  become  fit  for  ufe.     Man  was 
long  acquainted  with  th^  other  metals,  before 
he  acquired  the  art  of  fabricating  iron,  or  at- 
tained fuch  ingenuity  as  to  perfect  an  invention^ 
to  which  he  was  indebted  for  thofe  inflruments 
wherewith  he  fubdues  the  earth,  and  commands 
all  its  inhabitants.     But  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
many   other   refpecls,    the   inferiority   of  the 
Americans  was  confpicuous.     All  the  favage 
tribes,  fcattered  over  the  continent  and  iflands, 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  metals  which 
their  foil  produces  in  great  abundance,    if  we 
except  fome  trifling  quantity  of  gold,    which 
they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that  defcended 
from  their  mountains,  and  formed  into  orna- 
ments.    Their  devices  to  fupply  this  want  of 
the  ferviceable  metals,  were  extremely  rude  and 
awkward.     The  moil  fimple  operation  was  to 
them  an  undertaking  of  immenfe  difficulty  and 
labour.     To  fell  a  tree  with  no  other  inflru- 
ments than  hatchets  of  Hone,  was  employment 
for  a  month  ^     To  form  a  canoe  into  fhape, 
and  to  hollow  it,  confumed  years  5    and  it  fre- 
quently began  to  rot  before  they  were  able  to 
iinifh  it  ^.    Their  operations  in  agriculture  were 

^  Gumilla,  iii.  196, 

s  Borde  Relat.  des  Caraibes.  p.  22. 
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equally  flow  and  defedlive.  In  a  country  BookIV^ 
covered  with  woods  of  the  hardeft  timber,  the  ^^  ^ 
clearing'of  a  fmali  field  deftined  for  culture  re- 
quired the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was  a 
work  of  much  time  and  great  toil.  This  was 
the  bufmefs  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence 
was  fatisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very 
flovenly  manner.  The  labour  of  cultivation 
was  left  to  the  women,  who,  after  digging,  or 
rather  flirring  the  field,  with  wooden  mxattocks, 
and  ftakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  fowed  or  planted 
it;  but  were  more  indebted  for  the  increafe  to 
the  fertility  of  the  foil,  than  to  their  own  rude 
indufl:ry\ 

Agriculture,  even  when  the  flrength  of 
man  is  feconded  by  that  of  the  animals  which 
-he  has  fubjeded  to  the  yoke,  and  his  power 
augmented  by  the  ufe  of  the  various  inftruments 
with  which  the  difcovery  of  metals  has  furnifhed 
him,  is  Hill  a  work  of  great  labour ,  and  it  is 
with  the  fv/eat  of  his  brow  that  he  renders  the 
€arth  fertile.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that 
people  deflitute  of  both  thefe  advantages  ihould 
have  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  cultivation,  that 
they  mufl  be  confidered  as  depending  for  fub- 

^  Gumilla,  iiiv  166,  &c.     Lttir,  Edif,  xii.  10. 
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BookIV.  fiftence  on  fifhing  and  hunting,  rather  than  on, 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labour. 


Poiincaim-       From  this  defcription  of  the  mode  of  fub- 

ftitutions  ^  •*■  _ 

arifing  from  fiftine;  amono;  the  rude  American  tribes,  the 
form  and  genius  of  their  political  inilitutions 
may  be  deduced,  and  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
various  circumftances  of  diflindtion  between 
them  and  m.ore  civilized  nations. 


I.  Divided  I .  They  were  divided  into  fmall  independent 
comm'Sni-  communitics.  While  hunting  is  the  chief 
^'"*  fourcc  of  fubfiilence,  a  vaft  extent  of  territory 

is  requifite  for  fupporting  a  fmall  number  of 
people.  In  proportion  as  men  multiply  and 
unite,  the  wild  animals,  on  which  they  prey, 
diminifh,  or  fly  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the 
haunts  of  their  enemy.  ■  The  increafe  of  a  fo- 
ciety  in  this  flate  is  limited  by  its  own  nature, 
and  the  members  of  it  muft  either  difperfe,  like 
the  gam.e  Vv^hich  they  purfue,  or  fall  upon  fomc 
better  method  of  procuring  food,  than  by  hunt- 
ing. Beafls  of  prey  are  by  nature  folitary  and 
unfocial,  they  go  not  forth  to  the  chafe  in 
herds,  but  delight  in  thofe  reeeffes  of  the  forefh 
where  they  can  roam  and  deilroy  undifturbed. 
A  nation  of  hunters  refembles  them  both  in  oc- 
cupation and  in  genius.      They  cannot  form 

into 
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itito  large  coinmunities,    becaufe  it  would  be  ^ookIV. 
impoffible  to  find  fubfifbence,    and  they  muil 
^drive  to  a  diftance  every  rival  who  may  en- 
croach on  thofe  donnains,  which  they  confider 
as  their  own.      This  v/as  the  llate  of  all  the 
American  tribes,   the  numbers  in  each  v/ere 
fmallj   though  fcattered  over   vaft  countries  j 
they  were  far  removed  from  one  another,  and 
engaged  in  perpetual  hoftilities  or  rivalfhip'. 
In  America,  the  word  nation  is  not  of  the  fame 
import  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.    It  is  ap- 
plied to  fmall  focieties,  not  exceeding,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  hundred  perfons,  but  occupying 
provinces  larger  than  fome  kingdoms  in  Eu- 
rope.    The   country  of  Guiana,    though   of 
larger  extent  than  the  kingdom  of  France,  and 
divided  among  a  great  number  of  nations,  did 
not  contain  above  twenty-five  thoufand  inha- 
bitants \    In  the  provinces  which  border  on  the 
Orinoco,  one  may  travel  feveral  hundred  miles 
in  different  diredions,  without  finding  a  fingle 
hut,  or  obferving  the  footfteps  of  a  human 
creature  ^     In  North- America,   where  the  cli- 
mate is  more  rigorous,   and  the  foil  lefs  fertile, 
the   defolation   is   ftill   greater.      There,    vaft 

»  Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  59.  62.     Fernan- 
dez, Relac.  Hift.  de  los  Chiquit.  162. 
^  Voyages  de  Marchais,  iv,  353. 
^  Gumilla,  ii.  loi. 
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journeys  of  fome  hundred  leagues  have  been 
made  through  uninhabited  plains  and  forefts"". 
As  long  as  hunting  continues  to  be  the  chief 
employn:ient  of  man  to  which  he  trulls  for  fub- 
fiftence^  he  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  occupied 
the  earth". 


Uiue-  2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  are 

quainted  i        •  i  r  /»         i  • 

with  the  ftrangers  to  the  idea  or  property.  As  the  am- 
perty!  ^^°'  Hials  on  which  the  hunter  feeds  are  not  bred 
under  his  infpe6lion,  nor  nourifhed  by  his  care, 
he  can  claim  no  right  to  them,  while  they  run 
wild  in  the  forefb.  Where  game  is  fo  plentiful 
that  it  may  be  catched  with  little  trouble,  men 
never  dream  of  appropriating  what  is  of  fmall 
value,  or  of  eafy  acquifltion.  Where  it  is  fo 
rare,  that  the  labour  or  danger  of  the  chafe  re- 
quires the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  or  village, 
what  is  killed  is  a  common  flock,  belonging 
equally  to  all,  who,  by  their  fl<:ill  or  their  cou- 
rage, have  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  ex- 
curfion.  The  foreft,  or  hunting-grounds,  are 
deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which  it 
has  a  title  to  exclude  every  rival  nation.     But 

»"  M.  Fabry,  quoted  by  BulFon,  iii.  488.  Laiitau,  ii. 
179.  Boffa,  Travels  through  Louiiiana,  i.  iii.  See 
NOTE  XXXII. 

n  See  N-QTE  XXXM, 
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no  individual  arrogates  a  right  to  any  diflri^l  of  BookIV. 
thefc,  in  preference  to  his  fellow-citizens.   They 
belong  alike  to  all  5  and  thither,  as  to  a  general 
and   undivided   ftore,    all   repair  in   queft   of 
fuflenance.    The  fame  principles  by  which  they 
regulate  their  chief  occupation,  extend  to  that 
which  is  fubordinate.    Even  agriculture  has  not 
introduced  among  them  a  complete  idea  of  pro- 
perty.     As  the  men  hunt,  the  w^omen  labour 
together,  and  after  they  have  fhared  the  toils  of 
the  feed- time,  they  enjoy  the  harveft  in  com- 
mon^.    Among  fome   tribes,  the  increafe  of 
their  cultivated  lands  is  depofited  in  a  public 
granary,  and  divided  among  them,   at  ftated 
times,    according   to   their   wants  p.      Among 
others,  though  they  lay  up  feparate  (lores,  they 
do  not  acquire  fuch  an  exclufive  right  of  pro- 
perty, that  they  can  enjoy  fuperfluity,    while 
thofe  around  them  fuffer  wanf^.      Thus  the 
diftinclions  arifing  from  the  inequality  of  pof- 
feiTions  are  unknown.     The  terms  rich  or  poor 
enter  not  into  their  language,  and  being  flran« 
gers  to  property,    they  are  unacquainted  with 
what  is  the  great  objed  of  laws  and  policy,  as 

^  Dr.  Fergufon's  EiTay,   125. 

p  Gumilla,  i.  265.     Brickell,  Kift.  of  N.  Carol,  327, 
Sse  NOTE  XXXIV. 

"3  penys,  Hiil,  Natur.  ii.  392,  393. 
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Book  IV.  -vvell  as  the  chief  motive  which  induced  mankind 
to  eflablilh  the  various  arrangements  of  regular 
government  \ 

High  fenfe        3.  pEoPLE  in  this  ftate  retain  a  high  fenfe  of 

of  equaiity  . 

and  inde-  cquality  and  independence.  Wherever  the  idea 
of  property  is  not  eftablifhed,  there  can  be  no 
diflin6tion  among  men,  but  what  arifes  from 
perfonal  qualities.  Thefe  can  be  confpicuous 
only  on  fuch  occafions  as  call  them  forth  into 
exertion.  In  times  of  danger,  or  in  affairs  of 
intricacy,  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  age  are 
confulted,  and  prefcribe  the  meafures  which 
ought  to  be  purfued.  When  a  tribe  of  favages 
takes  the  field  againfl  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try, the  warrior  of  mofl  approved  courage  leads 
the  youth  to  the  combat '.  If  they  go  forth  ia 
a  body  to  the  chafe,  the  moil  expert  and  adven- 
turous hunter  is  foremoft,  and  diredts  their 
motions.  But  during  feafons  of  tranquillity 
and  ina6lion,  when  there  is  no  occafion  to  dif- 
play  thofe  talents,  all  pre-eminence  ceafes.  Every 
circumilance  indicates,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  community  are  on  a  level.  They  are 
clothed  in  the  fame  (imple  garb.    They  feed  on 

*■  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  p.  41;.     Veneg.  Hill,  of  Californ. 
i.  66.     Lery,  Navig.  in  Brafil,  c.  17. 

«  Acolla,  Hift.  lib.  vi.  c.  19.     Staclius,  Hill.  BrafiJ,  lib. 
ii.  c.  13.    De  Bry,  iii.  p.  no.     Biet.  3^61. 

the 
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the  fame  plain  fare.  Their  houfes  and  furniture  Book  IV. 
are  exadtly  fimilar.  No  diftin^lion  can  arife  ^'^ 
from  the  inequality  of  poflefllons.  Whatever 
forms  dependence  on  one  part,  or  conflitutes 
fuperiority  on  the  other,  is  unknown.  All  are 
freemen,  all  feel  themfelves  to  be  fuch,  and 
alTert  with  firmnefs  the  rights  which  belong  to 
that  condition  \  This  fentiment  of  independ- 
ence is  imprinted  fo  deeply  in  their  nature, 
that  no  change  of  condition  can  eradicate  it  and 
bend  their  minds  to  fervitude.  Accuflomed  to 
be  abfolute  mailers  of  their  own  condu6l,  they 
difdain  to  execute  the  orders  of  another,  and, 
having  never  known  controul,  will  not  fubmit 
to  correftion  '*.  Many  of  the  Americans,  when 
they  found  that  they  were  treated  as  flaves  by 
the  Spaniards,  died  of  griefs  many  deftroyed 
themfelves  in  defpair ". 

4.  Among  people  in  this  ftate,  government  senfe  of 
can  affume  little  authority,  and  the  fenfe  of  ci-  tlon^mper- 
vil  fubordination  mufl  remain  very  imperfect.  ^^^* 
While  the  idea  of  property  is  unknown,  or  in- 
completely conceived  j  while  the  fpontaneous 

*  Labat.  vi.  124.     Brickell,  Hlft.  of  Carol.  310. 

«  See  N  O  T  E  XXXV. 

"  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  97.  Vega,  Conquift.  de  la 
Florida,  i.  30.  ii.  41^.  Labat,  ii,  138.  Benzo  Hift. 
Nov.  Orb.  lib.  iv.  c.  25. 
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Book  IV.  produdtions  of  the  earthy  as  well  as  the  fruits  of 
induftry,  are  confidered  as  belonging  to  the 
public  ftock,  there  can  hardly  be  any  fuch  fub- 
jedl  of  difference  or  difcuffion  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fame  community,  as  will  require 
the  hand  of  authority  to  interpofe  in  order  to 
adjuft  it.  Where  the  right  of  feparate  and  ex- 
clufive  pofTelTion  Is  not  introduced,  the  great 
objed:  of  law  and  jurifdi6lion  does  not  exill. 
When  called  into  the  field,  either  in  their  own 
defence,  or  to  invade  the  territories  of  their 
enemies,  when  engaged  in  the  toil  and  dangers 
of  the  chafe,  the  members  of  a  tribe  perceive 
that  they  are  part  of  a  political  body.  They 
are  confcious  of  their  own  connection  with  the 
companions  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  act; 
and  they  follow  and  reverence  fuch  as  excel  in 
condu6l  and  valour.  But,  during  the  intervals 
between  fuch  common  efforts,  they  are  fcarcely 
confcious  of  the  ties  of  political  union ^.  No 
vilible  form  of  government  is  eftablifhed.  The 
names  of  magijirate  and  fulje5i  are  not  in  ufe. 
Every  one  feems  to  enjoy  his  natural  independ- 
ence almoft  entire.  If  a  fcheme  of  public 
utility  be  propofed,  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  left  at  liberty  to  chufe  whether  they 

y  Lozano,    Defer,   del  Gran   Chaco,    ^i-      Melendez 
Teforos  Verdaderos,  ii.  23.     See  N  OTE  XXXVI. 

will 
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will  afTift  or  not  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  P°°^^^^; 
No  flatute  impofes  any  fervice  as  a  duty,  no 
compulfory  laws  oblige  thern  to  perform  it. 
All  their  refolutions  ^re  voluntary,  and  flow 
from  the  impulfe  of  their  own  minds  '^,  The 
firft  Hep  towards  eftablifhing  a  public  jurif- 
di6tion  has  not  been  taken  in  thofe  rude  focie- 
ties.  The  right  of  revenge  is  left  in  private 
hands  3:  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is 
filed,  the  community  does  not  affume  the  power 
either  of  infli6ling  or  of  moderating  the  puniHi- 
ment.  It  belongs  to  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  perfon  injured  or  flain  to  avenge  the  wrong, 
or  to  accept  of  the  reparation  offered  by  the  ag- 
greflbr.  If  the  elders  interpofe,  it  is  to  advife, 
not  to  decide,  and  it  is  feldom  their  counfels 
are  liflened  to  -,  for  as  it  is  deemed  pufillani- 
mous  to  fuffer  an  offender  to  efcape  with  impu- 
nixy,  refentment  is  implacable  and  everlafting  ^. 
The  object  of  government  among  favages  is 
rather  foreign  than  domellic.  They  do  not 
aim  at  maintaining  interior  order  and  police  by 
public  regulations,  or  the  exertions  of  any  per- 
manent authority,  but  labour  to  preferve  fuch 
union  among  the  members  of  their  tribe,  that 

2  Charlev.  Hill.  Nov.  France,  iii.  266.  268. 
*  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 

^  Charlev.   Hill.  N.  France,    iii.  271,  272.     Lafit.  i. 
4^6.     Callani  Hill,  de  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  226, 
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Book  IV.   they  may  watch  the  motions  of  their  enemies, 
and  ad  againil  them  with  concert  and  vigour. 

To  what  ^  Such  was  the  form  of  political  order  efla- 
defcriptions  blifhcd  among  the  greater  part  of  the  Ameri- 
^^^^^'  can  nations.  In  this  Hate  were  almoft  all  the 
tribes,  fpread  over  the  vaft  provinces  extending 
eaftward  of  the  MifTifTippi,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Laurence  to  the  confines  of  Florida.  In 
a  Hmilar  condition  were  the  people  of  Brafil, 
the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  and  feveral  tribes  in 
Paraguay  and  Guiana,  and  in  the  countries 
which  ftretch  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to 
the  peninfula  of  Yucatan.  Among  fuch  an  in- 
finite number  of  petty  affociations,  there  may 
be  peculiarities  which  conftitute  a  diilindion, 
and  mark  the  various  degrees  of  their  civiliza- 
tion and  improvempnt.  But  an  attempt  to 
trace  and  enumerate  thefe  would  be  vain,  as 
they  have  not  been  obferved  by  perfons,  capable 
of  difcerning  the  minute  and  delicate  circum-- 
ilances,  which  ferve  to  difcriminate  nations  re- 
fembling  one  another  in  their  general  charadler 
and  features.  The  defcription  which  I  have 
given  will  apply,  with  little  variation,  to  the 
policy  of  every  people  in  America,  which  has 
added  fome  degree  of  agriculture  to  fiihing  and 


hunting. 
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Rude  and  imperfect  as  thofe  inflitutions  may  Book  IV. 
appear,  feveral  tribes  were  not  fo  far  advanced 
in  their  political  progrefs.  Among  all  thofe 
petty  nations  which  trufted  for  fubliftence  en- 
tirely to  fiining  and  hunting  without  any  fpecies 
of  cultivation,  the  union  was  fo  incomplete,  and 
their  fenfe  of  mutual  dependence  fo  feeble,  that 
hardly  any  appearance  of  government  or  order 
can  be  difcerned  in  their  proceedings.  Their 
wants  are  ^tvj,  their  objects  of  purfuit  fimple, 
they  form  into  feparate  tribes,  and  a6l  together, 
from  inflin6l,  habit,  or  conveniency,  rather 
than  from  any  formal  concert  and  afTociation. 
To  this  ciafs  belong  the  Californians,  feveral  of 
the  fmall  nations  in  the  extenfive  country  of 
Paraguay,  fome  of  the  people  on  the  banks  of 
tat  Orinoco,  and  on  the  river  St.  Magdalene, 
in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  ^, 

Birr  though  among  thefe  lafl-mentioned  Someirre- 
tribes  there  was  hardly  any  fnadow  of  regular  pelrances. 
government,  and  even  among  thofe  which  I  firft 
defcribed,  its  authority  is  flender  and  confined 
within  narrow  bounds,  there  were  fome  places 
in  America  where  it  was  carried  far  beyond  the 
degree  which  leems  natural  to  rude  nations.   In 

*»  Venegas,  i.  68.  Lettr.  Edif.  ii.  176.  Techo  HIil, 
of  Parag,  Churchill,  vi.  78.  Hiil.  Gen.  des  Voyages, 
xiv.  74. 
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Book  IV.  furveying  the  political  operations  of  man,  either 
'""""^'''■"^  in  his  lavage  or  civilized  ftate,  we  difcover  fin-^ 
gular  and  eccentric  inilitutions,  which  ftart  as 
it  were  from  their  ftation,  and  fly  off  fo  wide 
that  we  labour  in  vain  to  bring  them  within 
X:i\z  general  laws  of  any  fyftem,  or  to  account 
for  them  by  thofe  principles  which  influence 
other  communities  in  a  fimilar  fituation.  Some 
inflances  of  this  occur  among  thofe  people  of 
America,  whom  I  have  included  under  the 
common  denomination  of  favage.  Thefe  are 
fo  curious  and  important  that  I  fhall  defcribe 
them,  and  attempt  to  explain  their  origin. 

Pamcuisriy  Im  thc  Ncw  World,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
the^t^rn  er  of  the  globc,  cold  or  temperate  countries  ap- 
regio.ns.  ^^^,^,  ^^  ^^  .|,g  favouritc  feat  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. There  the  mind,  like  the  bodv, 
is  firm  and  vigorous.  Confcious  of  their  own 
dipTiitv,  and  caoable  of  the  ereatefl  efforts  in 
afferting  it,,  men  afpire  to  independence,  and 
their  ilubborn  fpirits  ftoop  with  reludance  to 
the  yoke  of  fervitude.  In  warmer  climates,  by 
whofe  influence  the  whole  frame  is  fo  much 
enervated,  that  prefent  pieafure  is  the  fupreme 
felicity,  and  mere  repofe  is  enjoyment,  men  ac- 
quiefce,  almofl:  without  a  ilruggle,  in  the  do- 
minion of  a  fuperior.  Accordingly,  if  we  pro- 
ceed from  north  to  fouth  along  the  continent  of 

America^ 
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America,  we  jfhall  find  the  power  of  thofe  vefted  Book  IV. 
with  authority  gradually  increafing,  and  the  '  ~'~  ^^ 
ipirit  of  the  people  becoming  more  tame  and 
paflive.  In  Florida,  the  authority  of  the  fa- 
chems,  caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  only  per- 
manent, but  hereditary.  They  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  peculiar  ornaments,  they  enjoyed 
prerogatives  of  various  kinds,  and  were  treated 
by  their  fubje6ls  with  that  reverence,  which 
people  accuftomed  to  fubjedion,  pay  to  a 
mafter^.  Among  the  Natchez,  a  powerful  Among  the 
tribe  now  extind,  formerly  fituated  on  the  ^'^*^^'^* 
banks  of  the  MiflifTippi,  a  difference  of  rank 
took  place,  with  which  the  northern  tribes  were 
altogether  unacquainted.  Some  families  were 
reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity. 
The  body  of  the  people  was  confidered  as  vile, 
and  formed  only  for  fubje6lion.  This  diilinc- 
tion  was  marked  by  appellations  which  inti- 
mated the  high  elevation  of  the  one  ftate,  and 
the  ignominious  depreffion  of  the  other.  The 
former  were  called  i?f//'^/^^^/^  j  the  latter,  the 
Stinkards.  The  great  Chief,  in  whom  the  fu- 
preme  authority  was  veiled,  is  reputed  to  be  a 
being  of  fuperior  nature,   the  brother  of  xh^ 

<=  Cardenas  y  Cano  Enfayo  Chronol.  a  la  Hiil:.  de  Flo- 
rida, p.  46.  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues  Icones  Fi6rids.  Ap. 
de  Bry.  p.  1.4,  kc.     Charkv.  Kill.  N.  France,  iii.  467, 

Snn, 
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Book IV.  Sun,  the  fole  objeifl:  of  their  worfhip.  They 
approach  him  with  religious  veneration,  and 
honour  him  as  the  reprefentative  of  their  deity. 
His  will  is  a  law,  to  which  all  fubmit  with  im- 
plicit obedience.  The  lives  of  his  fubjedls  are 
fo  abfolutely  at  his  difpofal,  that  if  any  one  has 
incurred  his  difpieafure,  the  offender  comes 
with  profound  humility  and  offers  him  his  head. 
Nor  does  the  dominion  of  the  Chiefs  end  with 
their  lives;  their  principal  officers,  their  fa- 
vourite wives,  together  with  many  domeflics 
of  inferior  rank,  are  facrificed  at  their  tombs, 
that  they  may  be  attended  in  the  next  world  by 
the  fame  perfons  who  ferved  them  in  this ;  and 
fuch  is  the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held, 
that  thofe  vi6lims  welcome  death  with  exulta^ 
tion,  deeming  it  a  recompence  of  their  fidelity 
and  a  mark  of  diflin6tion,  to  be  fele^led  to  ac- 
company their  deceafed  mailer*^.  Thus  a  per-- 
fedt  defpotifm,  with  its  full  train  of  filperftition, 
arrogance,  and  cruelty,  is  eflablifhed  among 
the  Natchez,  and  by  a  fingular  fatality,  that 
people  has  tafted  of  the  worfl  calamities  incident 
to  polillied  nations,  though  they  themfelves  are 
not  far  advanced  beyond  the  tribes  around  them 
in  civility  and  improvement.     In  Hifpaniola, 

^  Dumoiit  Memoir.  Hift.  fur  Louifiane,  i.  175.  Charlev. 
Hift.  N.   France,    iii.   419,  &c.      Lettr.  Edif.  20.   106, 

in. 
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Cuba,  and  the  larger  iflands,  their  cazlques  Book  IV. 
or  chiefs  pofTefled  extenfive  power.  The  dig-  iTdT"*^ 
nity  was  tranfmitted  by  hereditary  right  from  ^^^'^**^' 
father  to  fon.  Its  honours  and  prerogatives 
were  confiderable.  Their  fubjedls  paid  great 
refpedt  to  the  caziques,  and  executed  their 
orders  without  hefitation  or  referve  ^.  They 
were  diflinguifhed  by  peculiar  ornaments,  and 
in  order  to  preferve  or  augnrient  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  they  had  the  addrefs  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  fuperftition  to  uphold  their  autho- 
rity. They  delivered  their  mandates  as  the 
oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  poiTefs  the 
power  of  regulating  the  feafons,  and  of  dif- 
penfing  rain  or  funfliine,  according  as  their 
fubjects  flood  in  need  of  them. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  continent,  the  power  of  u  Bogota. 
the  caziques  feems  to  have  been  as  extenfive 
as  in  the  ifles.  In  Bogota,  which  is  now  a 
province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
there  was  fettled  a  nation,  more  confiderable 
in  number  and  more  improved  in  the  various 
arts  of  life,  than  any  in  America  except  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians. '  The  people  of  Bo- 
gota fubfiiled   chiefly   by   agriculture.      The 

«  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  lib.  iii.  c.  44.  p.  88* 
Life  of  Columb.  ch,  32. 
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Book IV.  idea  of  property  was  introduced  among  them, 
and  its  rights  fecured  by  laws,  handed  down 
by  tradition,  and  oblcrved  with  great  care-^. 
They  lived  in  large  towns.  They  were  clothed 
in  a  decent  manner,  and  their  houfes  may  be 
termed  commodious,  when  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  fmall  tribes  around  them.  The 
effeds  of  this  uncommon  civilization  were  con- 
fpicuous.  Government  had  afiumed  a  regular 
form.  A  jurifdidion  was  eftablifhed,  which 
took  cognizance  of  different  crimes,  and  pu- 
nifhed  them  with  rigour.  A  diilindion  of 
ranks  was  known ;  their  chief,  to  whom  the 
Spaniards  gave  the  title  of  monarch,  and  who 
merited  that  name  on  account  of  his  fplendor 
as  well  as  power,  reigned  with  abfolute  autho- 
rity. He  was  attended  by  officers  of  various 
conditions  3  he  never  appeared  in  public  with- 
out a  numerous  retinue  3  he  was  carried  in  a 
fort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp,  and  har- 
bingers went  before  him  to  fweep  the  road 
and  itrew  it  with  flowers.  This  uncommon 
pomp  was  fupported  by  prefents  or  taxes  re- 
ceived from  his  fubjeds,  to  whom  their  prince 
was  fuch  an  objed  of  veneration,  that  none  of 
them  prefumed  to  look  him  directly  in  the 

f  Piedrahlta  HiH.  de  las  Conquift  del  N.  Reyno  de 
Gran,  p,  46. 

face. 
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face,  or  ever  approached  him  but  with  an  Book IV. 
averted  countenance  ^.  There  were  other  tribes  ^ 
on  the  fame  continent,  among  which,  though 
far  lefs  advanced  than  the  people  of  Bogota  in 
their  progrefs  tov/ards  refinement,  the  freedom 
and  independence,  natural  to  man  in  his  favage 
ftate,  was  much  abridged,  and  their  caziques 
had  afTumed  extenfive  authority. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  point   out   the   circum-  Caufesof 
fiances,  or  to  difcover  the  caufes  which  con-  h^lVpeaT' 
tributed  to  introduce  and  ellablifh  among  each  ^"''^'* 
of  thofe  people  a  form  of  government  fo  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  tribes  around  them, 
and  fo  repugnant  to  the  genius  of /ude  nations. 
If  the  perfons  who  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  them  in  their  original  flate,    had  been 
more  attentive  and  more  difcerning,  v/e  mio^ht 
have   received    information    from    their   con- 
querors fufficient  to  guide  us  in  this  inquiry. 
If  the   tranfaclions   of  people,    unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  letters,  were  not  involved  in 
impenetrable  obfcurity,  we  might  have  derived 
fome  information  from  this  domeftic  fource* 
But  as  nothing  fatisfactory  can   be  gathered, 
either  from  the  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
from  their  own  traditions,  we  mud  have  re- 

§  Herrera,  dec,  6.  lib.  i.  c.  2,  lib.  v.  c,  ^6,    Piedrahitaj 
c,  5.  p,  25,  Sec.     Gomara  Hiil,  c.  72, 
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Book  IV.  courfe  to  conjectures,  in  order  to  explain  the 
irregular  appearances  in  the  political  flate  of 
the  people  whom  I  have  mentioned.     As  all 
thofe  tribes  which  had  loft  their  native  liberty 
and  independence  v/ere  feated  in  the  Torrid 
Zone,  or  in  countries  approaching  to  it,  the 
climate  may  be  luppofed  to  have  had  fome 
influence  in  forming  their  minds  to  that  fervi- 
tude,  which  feems  to  be  the  deftiny  of  man  in 
thofe  regions  of  the  globe.     But  though  the 
influence  of  climate,  more  powerful  than  that 
of  any  other  natural  caufe,  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked 5   that  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as  a 
folution  of  the  point  in  queftion.     The  opera- 
tions of  men  are  fo  complex,  that  we  muft 
not  attribute  the  form  which  they  afTumc,  to 
the  force  of  a  Angle  principle  or  caufe.     AU 
though  defpotifm  be  confined  in  America  to 
the  Torrid  Zone,    and  to  the  warm  regions 
bordering  upon  it,    I  have  already  obferved 
that  thefe  countries  contain  various  tribes,  fome 
of  which  poiTefs  an  high  degree  of  freedom, 
and  others  are  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  reftraints  of  government.     The  indolence 
and  timidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands,  rendered  them  fo  incapable  of  the  fen- 
timents  or  efforts   neceflfary  for   maintaining 
independence,    that   there   is   no   occafion   to       | 
fearch  for  any  other  caufe  of  their  tame  fub- 

miiTion 
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miflion  to  the  will  of  a  fuperior.     The  fub-  ^QQ^^^* 
jedion  of  the  Natchez,  and  of  the  people  of 
Bogota,  feems  to  have  been  the  confequence 
of  a  difference  in  their  fiate  froni  that  of  the 
other  Americans.     They  v/ere  fettled  nations, 
refiding  conflantly  in  one  place.     Hunting  was 
not  the  chief  occupation  of  the  former,  and 
the  latter  feem  hardly  to  have  trufted  to  it  for 
any  part  of  their  fubfiftence.     Both  had  made 
fuch  progrefs  in  agriculture  and  arts,  that  the 
idea  of  property  was  introduced  in  fome  degree 
in  the  one  community,   and  fully  eiLablifhed 
in  the  other.     Among  people   in    this  flate, 
avarice  and  ambition  have   acquired  objects, 
and  have  begun  to  exert  their  power;  views 
of  intereft  allure  the  felfifh  -,  the  defire  of  pre- 
k        eminence  excites  the  enterprifing;   dominion 
is  courted  by  both  j  and  paflions  unknown  to 
man  in  his  favage  flate  prompt  the  interefled 
and  ambitious   to   encroach  on   the  rights  of 
their   fellow-citizens.      Motives,    with  v/hich 
rude  nations  are  equally  unacquainted,  induce 
the  people  to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  ufurped 
authority  of  their  fuperiors.     But  even  among 
nations  in  this  (late,  the  fpirit  of  fubjeds  could 
not  have  been  rendered  fo  obfequious,  or  the 
power  of  rulers  fo  unbounded,    without   the 
intervention  of  fuperflition.     By  its  fatal  in- 
fluence,  the  human  mind,   in   every  llage  of 
Vol.  II.  L  its 
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BookIV.  its  progrefs^  is  deprelted,  and  its  native  vigour 
and  independence  fubdued.  Whoever  can 
acquire  the  diredion  of  this  formidable  engine, 
is  fecure  of  dominion  over  his  fpecies.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  people  whofe  inflitutions 
are  the  fubie6t  of  inquiry,  this  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  their  chiefs.  The  caziques  of  the 
ides  could  put  what  refponfes  they  pleafed  into 
the  mouths  of  their  Cemis  or  gods ;  and  it  was 
by  their  interpofition,  and  in  their  name,  that 
they  impofed  any  tribute  or  burden  on  their 
people  ^.  The  great  chief  of  the  Natchez  was 
the  principal  miniller  as  well  as  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  Sun,  their  deity.  The  refpe6l 
which  the  people  of  Bogota  paid  to  their  mo- 
narchs,  was  infpired  by  religion,  and  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  kingdom  was  educated  in  the 
innermoft  recefs  of  their  principal  temple, 
under  fuch  auflere  difcipline,  and  with  fuch 
peculiar  rites,  as  tended  to  fill  his  fubjecls  with 
high  fentiments  concerning  the  fandlity  of  his 
charafiier,  and  the  dignity  of  his  ftation '.  Thus 
fuperflition,  which,  in  the  rudeft  period  of 
fociety,  is  either  altogether  unknown,  or  waftes 
its  force  in  childifh  unmeaning  practices,  had 
acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  thofe  people 
of  America,  who  had  made  fome  little  pro- 

*•  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib,  iii,  c.  3,         *  JPIedrahita;,  p.-  27. 
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grefs  towards  refinement,  that  it  became  the  Book  IV. 
chief  inftrument  of  bending  their  minds  to  an 
untimely  fervitude,  and  fubjeded  them,  in  the 
beginning  of  their  political  career,  to  a  de- 
fpotifm  hardly  iefs  rigorous,  than  that  which 
awaits  nations  in  the  lafl  flage  of  their  corrup- 
tion and  decline* 


V*  After  examining  the  political  inflitu-  Their  art 
tions  of  the  rude  nations  in  America,  the  next 
obje6t  of  attention  is  their  art  of  war,  or  their 
provifion  for  public  fecurity  and  defence.  The 
fmall  tribes  difperfed  over  America  are  not 
only  independent  and  unconnev5ted,  but  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  hoftilities  with  one  ano- 
ther''. Though  moftly  flrangers  to  the  idea 
of  feparate  property  veiled  in  any  individual^ 
the  rudeft  of  the  American  nations  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  rights  of  each  community 
to  its  own  domains.  This  right  they  hold  to 
be  perfect  and  exclufive,  entitling  the  pofTefTor 
to  oppofe  the  encroachment  of  neighbouring 
tribes.  As  it  is  of  the  utmofl  confequence  to 
prevent  them  from  deftroying  or  diflurbing 
the  game  in  their  hunting  grounds,  they  guard 
this  national  property  with  a  jealous  attention. 
But  as  their  territories  are  extenfive,  and  the 

^   Ribss  Hift.  de  los  Triump.  p.  9. 
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Book  IV.  boundaries  of  them  not  exadtiy  afcertained, 
innumerable  fubjecls  of  difpute  arife>  which 
feldom  terminate  without  bloodflied.  Even 
in  this  fimple  and  primitive  ftate  of  fociety, 
intereft  is  a  fource  of  difcord,  and  often  prompts 
favage  tribes  to  take  arms,  in  order  to  repel 
or  puniih  fuch  as  encroach  on  the  forefts  or 
plains,  to  which  they  trufl  for  fubfiflence. 


Their  mo-        BuT  intereft  is  not  either  the  moft  frequent 
gaging  ia      or  the  moft  powerful  motive  of  the  inceftant 


war. 


hoftilities  among  rude  nations.  Thefe  muft 
•be  imputed  to  the  paflion  of  revenge,  which 
rages  with  fuch  violence  in  the  breaft  of  lavages, 
•that  eagernefs  to  gratify  it  may  be  confidered  as 
the  diftinguifiiing  charadleriftic  of  men  in  their 
uncivilized  ftate.  Circumftances  of  powerful 
influence,  both  in  the  interior  government  of 
rude  tribes,  and  in  their  external  operations 
againft  foreign  enemies,  concur  in  cheriftiing 
and  adding  ftrength  to  a  paffion  fatal  to  the 
general  tranquillity.  When  the  right  of  re- 
drefling  his  own  wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
every  individual,  injuries  are  felt  with  exqui- 
site fenfibility,  and  vengeance  exercifed  with 
-unrelenting  rancour.  No  time  can  obliterate 
the  memory  of  an  offence,  and  it  is  feldom 
that  it  can  be  expiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the 
offender.  In  carr}^ing  on  their  public  wars, 
-  favage 
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favage  nations  are  influenced  by  the  fame  ideas.  Book  IV. 
and  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit,  as  in  pro-  From  the 
fecutino;  private  veno-eance.     In  fmali  commu-  ^p'"*^  "'^ 

Ox  CD  vengeance. 

nities,  every  man  is  touched  with  the  injury 
or  affront  offered  to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  as  if  it  were  a  perfonal  attack  upon 
his  own  honour  or  fafety.  The  ciefire  of  re- 
venge is  communicated  from  breafl:  to  breafb, 
and  foon  kindles  into  rage.  As  feeble  focieties 
can  take  the  field  only  in  fmall  parties,  each 
.warrior  is  confcious  of  the  importance  of  his 
own  arm,  and  feels  that  to  it  is  committed  a 
confiderable  portion  of  the  public  vengeance. 
War,  which  between  extenfive  kingdoms  is 
carried  on  with  little  animofity,  is  profecuted 
by  fmall  tribes  with  all  the  rancour  of  a  private 
quarrel.  The  refentment  of  nations  is  as  im- 
placable as  that  of  individuals.  It  may  be  Hence  the 
dififembled  or  fupprelTed,  but  is  never  extin-  the.rwars, 
guifhedj  and  often,  when  lead  expedled  or 
dreaded,  it  burfts  out  with  redoubled  fury  '. 
When  polifhed  nations  have  obtained  the  glory 
of  vi6lory,  or  have  acquired  an  addition  of 
territory,  they  may  terminate  a  war  with 
honour.     But  favages   are   not  fatisfied  until 

'  Boucher  Hift.  Nat.  de  N.  France,  p.  93^  Charlev. 
Hift.  de  N.  France,  iii.  215,  251.  Lery  ap  de  Bry,  iii. 
204.  Creux.  Hift.  Canad,  p.  72.  Lozano  Defer,  del 
Gran  Chaco,  95.     Hennep.  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  40. 

L  2  they 
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Book  IV.  they  extirpate  the  community^  which  is  the 
obje6l  of  their  rage.  They  fight  not  to  con- 
quer, but  to  deflroyc  If  they  engage  in  hoili- 
lities,  it  is  with  a  refohition  never  to  fee  the 
face  of  the  enemy  in  peace,  but  to  profecute 
the  quarrel  with  immortal  enmit}^ "",  The 
defire  of  vengeance  is  the  firil,  arid  almofl  the 
only  principle,  which  a  favage  inftils  into  the 
minds  of  his  children".  This  grows  up  with 
him  as  he  advances  in  life ;  and  as  his  attention 
is  diredled  to  few  objefls,  it  acquires  a  degree 
of  force  unknov/n  among  men  whofe  paflions 
are  diflipated  and  v/eakened  by  the  variety  of 
their  occupations  and  purfuits.  The  defire  of 
vengeance,  which  takes  pOiTefTion  of  the  heart 
of  favages,  refembles  the  inflinctive  rage  of 
an  animal,  rather  than  the  pafiion  of  a  man. 
It  turns,  with  undifcerning  fury,  even  againft 
inanimate  objects.  If  hurt  accidentally  by  a 
ftone,  they  often  feize  it  in  a  tranfport  of  anger, 
and  endeavour  to  v/reak  their  vengeance  upon 
it°.  If  ftruck  wath  an  arrow  in  battle,  they 
will  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break  and  bite  it 

i'-^  Charlev.  Hill.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251.  Golden,  i.  108.  ii. 
126.     Barrere,  p.  170.  173. 

"  Charley.  Hiil.  N.  Fr.  iii.  326.  Lery  ap  de  Ery,  iii. 
336.     Lczano  Hiit.  de  Farag.  i.  144. 

**  Lery  ap  de  Bry,  iii.  190. 

with 
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with  their  teeth,  and  dafh  it  on  the  ground  p.  Book  IV. 
With  refpedt  to  their  enemies,  the  rage  of 
vengeance  knows  no  bounds.  When  under 
the  dominion  of  this  palTion,  man  becomes  the 
mofl  cruel  of  all  animals.  He  neither  pities, 
nor  forgives,  nor  fpares,  • 

The  force  of  this  paffion  is  fo  well  under- 
ftood  by  the  Americans  themfelves,  that  they 
always  apply  to  it,  in  order  to  excite  their 
people  to  take  arms.  If  the  elders  of  any 
tribe  attempt  to  rouze  their  youth  from  iloth, 
if  a  chief  wilhes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to 
follow  him  in  invading  an  enemy's  country, 
the  moft  perfuafive  topics  of  their  martial  elo- 
quence are  drawn  from  revenge.  ^^  The  bones 
of  our  countrymen,"  fay  they,  "  lie  unco- 
vered i  their  bloody  bed  has  not  been  wafhed 
clean.  Their  fpirits  cry  againft  us  j  they  mull 
be  appeafed.  Let  us  go  and  devour  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  flain.  Sit  no  longer  in- 
active upon  your  mats^  lift  the  hatchet,  con- 
fole  the  fpirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that 
they  ihall  be  avenged  ^" 

P  Lery  ap  Dq  Bry,  iii.  208.  Herrera,  dec.  i,  lib.  v'u 
C.  8. 

'I  Charlev.  Hifl.  N.  Fr.  iii.  216,  217.  Lery  ap  de 
Bry,  iii.  204. 

L  4  Animated 
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Book IV.  ANIMATED  With  fuch  exhortations,  the  youth 
and  their  fnatch  their  arms  in  a  tranfport  of  fury,  raife 
perpetuity,  the  foHg  of  war,  and  burn  with  impatience  to 
embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies. Private  chiefs  often  aflemble  fmall 
parties,  and  invade  a  hoflile  tribe,  without 
confulting  the  rulers  of  the  community.  A 
fingle  warrior,  prompted  by  caprice  or  revenge, 
'  will  take  the  field  alone,  and  march  feveral 
hundred  miles  to  furprife  and  cut  ofr  a  ftrag- 
gling  enemy  '.  The  exploits  of  a  noted  war- 
rior, in  fuch  folitary  excurfions,  often  form 
the  chief  part  of  the  hiftory  of  an  American 
campaign ' ;  and  their  elders  connive  at  fuch 
irregular  fallies,  as  they  tend  to  cheriili  a  mar- 
tial fpirit,  and  accuftom  their  people  to  enter- 
prife  and  danger  ^  But  when  a  war  is  national, 
and  undertaken  by  public  authority,  the  deli- 
berations are  formal  and  flow.  The  elders 
aflemble,  they  deliver  their  opinions  in  folemn 
fpeeches,  they  weigh  with  maturity  the  nature 
of  the  enterprife,  and  balance  its  beneficial  or 
difadvantageous  confequences  with  no  incon- 
flderable  portion  of  political  difcernment  or 
fagacity.  Their  prieflis  and  foothfayers  are 
confulted,  and  fom^etimes  they  zik  the  advice 

'  See  NOTE  XXXVII.      '  See  NOTE  XXXVIII. 
t  BofTu,   i.    140.      Lery   ap  de  Bry,  215.      Hennepia 
Moeurs  des  Sauv.  41.     Lafitau^  ii.  165. 

even 
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even  of  their  women ".  If  the  determination  Book  IV. 
be  for  war,  they  prepare  for  it  with  much  '  ^  ' 
ceremony.  A  leader  offers  to  condudt  the  ex- 
pedition, and  is  accepted.  But  no  man  is 
conftrained  to  follow  him;  the  refolution  of 
the  community  to  commence  hoflilities,  im- 
pofes  no  obligation  upon  any  member  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  Each  individual  is  flill  mailer 
of  his  own  conduft,  and  his  engagement  in  the 
fervice  is  perfedly  voluntary "", 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their  Mode  of 
military  operations,  though  extremely  different  warT'"^  °" 
from  thofe  which  take  place  among  more  ci- 
vilized and  populous  nations,  are  well  fuited  to 
their  own  political  ftate,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  in  which  they  act.  They  never  take 
the  field  in  numerous  bodies,  as  it  would  re- 
quire a  greater  effort  of  forefight  and  induftry, 
than  is  ufual  among  favages,  to  provide  for 
their  fubfiftence,  during  a  march  of  fome 
hundred  miles  through  dreary  foreffs,  or  dur- 
ing a  long  voyage  upon  their  lakes  and  rivers. 
Their  armies  are  not  encumbered  with  baoro-ao-e 
or  military  ftores.  Each  warrior,  befides  his 
arms,  carries  a  mat  and  a  fmall  bag  of  pounded 

"  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  215.  268.    Biet.  $6y.  380, 
*  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  217,  218. 

maize. 
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Book IV.  maizc,  and  with  thefe  is  completely  equipped 
for  any  fervice.  While  at  a  diftance  from  the 
enemies  frontier,  they  difperfe  through  the 
woods,  and  fupport  themfelves  with  the  game 
which  they  kill,  or  the  fifh  which  they  catch. 
As  they  approach  nearer  to  the  territories  of 
the  nation,  which  they  intend  to  attack,  they 
colle6l  their  troops,  and  advance  with  greater 
caution.  Even  then  they  proceed  wholly  by 
ftratagem  and  ambufcade.  They  place  not; 
their  glory  in  attacking  their  enemies  with 
open  force.  To  furprife  and  deftroy  is  the 
greateft  merit  of  a  commander,  and  the  highefl 
pride  of  his  followers.  War  and  hunting  are 
their  only  occupations,  and  they  conduct  both 
with  the  fame  fpirit  and  the  fame  arts.  They 
follow  the  track  of  their  enemies  through  the 
forefl:.  They  endeavour  to  difcover  their 
haunts,  they  lurk  in  fome  thicket  near  to  thefe, 
and  with  the  patience  of  a  fportfman  lying  in 
wait  for  game,  will  continue  in  their  flation 
day  after  day,  until  they  can  rufh  upon  their 
prey  when  mod  fecure,  and  leaft  able  to  refift 
them.  If  they  mxet  no  ftraggling  party  of  the 
enemy,  they  advance  towards  their  villages^ 
but  with  fuch  folicitude  to  conceal  their  ov/n 
approach,  that  they  often  creep  on  their  hands 
and  feet  through  the  woods,  and  paint  their 
fkins  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  withered 

leaves^ 
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leaves,  in  order  to  avoid  dete6lion  ^.  If  fo  Book  iv. 
fortunate  as  to  remain  unobferved,  they  fet 
on  fire  the  enemies  huts  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  maffacre  the  inhabitants,  as  they  fly  naked 
and  defencelefs  from  the  flames.  If  they  hope 
to  effe6l  a  retreat  without  being  purfued,  they 
carry  off  fome  prifoners,  whom  they  referve 
for  a  more  dreadful  fate.  But  if,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  their  addrefs  and  precautions,  they 
find  that  their  motions  are  difcovered,  that  the 
enemy  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  is  prepared  to 
oppofe  them,  they  ufually  deem  it  moil  pru- 
dent to  retire.  They  regard  it  as  extreme  folly 
to  meet  an  enemy  who  is  on  his  guard,  upon 
equal  terms,  or  to  give  battle  in  an  open 
field.  The  moft  diftinguifhed  iuccefs  is  a  dif- 
grace  to  a  leader,  if  purchafed  with  any  con- 
fiderable  lofs  of  his  followers  ^  i  and  they  never 
boafl  of  a  vidlory  if  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
their  own  countrymen  \  To  fall  in  battle, 
inftead  of  being  reckoned  an  honourable  death, 
is  a  misfortune  which  fubjedls  the  memory 
of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of  raihnefs  or 
imprudence  ^. 

y  Charley.  Hid.  N.  Fr.  iii.  237,  238.    Hennip.  Moeiirs 
jies  Sauv.  p.  59. 
^  See  NOTE  XXXIX. 

a  Charlev.    HiH.    N.   Fr.   iii.   238.    307.      Biet.    3S1, 
Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  248. 

t.  Charlev,  iii.  376.     See  NOTE  XL. 

3  •  This 
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Book  IV.  This  fyftem  of  war  was  univerfal  in  America, 
Jj^JTCi^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  uncivilized  tribes,  difperfed 
toanydetea  t^i-Quoh  all  its  different  rcpiions  and  climates, 

cf  courage.  ^  .  . 

difplay  more  craft  than  boldnefs  in  carrying  on 
their  hoftilities.  Struck  with  this  condu6l,  fo 
oppofite  to  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  Euro- 
peans, feveral  authors  contend  that  it  flows 
from  a  feeble  and  daftardly  fpirit  peculiar  to 
the  Americans,  which  is  incapable  of  any  gene- 
rous or  manly  exertion  %  But  when  we  reflect 
that  many  of  thefe  tribes,  on  occafions  which 
call  for  extraordinary  efforts,  not  only  defend 
themfelves  with  obfliinate  refolution,  but  attack 
their  enemies  with  the  mofl:  daring  courage, 
and  that  they  poflTefs  fortitude  of  mind  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fenfe  of  danger  or  the  fear  of  death, 
.  we  muft  afcribe  their  habitual  caution  to 
fbme  other  caufe  than  conftitutional  timj- 
ditv^  The  number  of  men  in  each  tribe  is 
fo  fmall,  the  difficulty  of  rearing  new  members, 
amidfl:  the  hardiliips  and  dangers  of  favage 
life,  fo  great,  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  ex- 
tremely precious,  and  the  prefervation  of  it 
becomes  a  capital  objed  in  their  policy.  Had 
the  point  of  honour  been  the  fame  among  the 

^  Recherclies  Philof.  Air  les  Americ.  i.  115.  Voyage 
de  March,  iv.  410, 

d  Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  248,  249.  Charlev.  N. 
Fr.  iii.  307. 

feeble 
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feeble  American  tribes,  as  among  the  powerful  BookIV. 
nations  of  Europe,  had  they  been  taught  to 
court  fame  or  vidlory  in  contempt  of  danger 
and  death,  they  muil  have  been  ruined  by 
maxims  fo  ill  adapted  to  their  condition.  But 
wherever  their  communities  are  more  populous, 
|r  fo  that  they  can  adl  with  confiderable  force, 
and  can  fullain  the  lofs  of  feveral  of  their 
members,  without  being  fenfibly  weakened, 
the  military  operations  of  the  Americans  more 
nearly  refemble  thofe  of  other  nations.  The 
Brafilians,  as  well  as  the  tribes  fituated  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  De  la  Plata,  often  take 
the  field  in  fuch  numerous  bodies,  as  deferve 
the  name  of  armies  %  They  defy  their  enemies 
to  the  combat,  engage  in  regular  battles,  and 
maintain  the  confli6b  with  that  defperate  fero- 
city, which  is  natural  to  men,  who,  having 
no  idea  of  war  but  that  of  exterminating  their 
enemies,  never  give  or  take  quarter  *".  In  the 
powerful  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  great 
armies  were  affembled,  frequent  battles  were 
fought,  and  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of 
war  were  different  from  v/hat  took  place  in 
thofe  petty  focietiea  which  aiTume  the  name  of 
nations. 

«  FabrI  Verifl*.  Defcrip.  ludiae  ap  de  Bry,  vii.  p.  42. 
^  See  NOTE  XLL 

3vr 
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Book  IV.  BuT  though  vigilance  and  attention  are  th^ 
jnc^Mtcf  qualities  chiefly  requifite,  where  the  obje(^ 
InLe^  '^'^'  of  war  is  to  deceive  and  to  furprife ;  and  though 
the  Americans3  when  acting  fingly,  difplay  an 
amazing  degree  of  addrefs  in  concealing  their 
own  motions,  and  in  difcovering  thofe  of  an 
enemy,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  when  they 
take  the  field  in  parties,  they  can  feldom  be 
brought  to  obferve  the  precautions  moft  efien- 
tial  to  their  own  fecurity;  Such  is  the  diiti-* 
culty  of  accuftoming  favages  to  fubordination, 
or  to  a6l  in  concert;  fuch  is  their  impatience 
under  reftraint,  and  fuch  their  caprice  and 
prefumption,  that  it  is  rarely  they  can  be 
brought  to  conform  themfelves  to  the  counfels 
and  diredlions  of  their  leaders.  They  never 
flation  centinels  around  the  place  where  they 
reft  at  night,  and  after  marching  fome  hundred 
miles  to  furprife  an  enemy,  are  often  furprifed 
themfelves,  and  cut  off,  while  funk  in  as  pro- 
found fleep  as  if  they  were  not  within  reach  of 
danger  ^4 

If,  notwithftanding  this  negligence  and  fe-* 
curity,  which  often  fruftrate  their  moft  artful 
fehemiCS,    they  catch  the  enemy  unprepared^ 

8  Charlev.  N.  Fr,  iii.  236,  237.     Lettr.  Edif.  17.  308* 
20.  130.     Lafit.  Moeurs,  ii.  247.     Lahentan,  ii.  176. 

they 
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they  rulh  upon  them  with  the  utmofl  ferocity,  BoofclV. 
and  tearing  off  the  fcalps  of  all  thofe  who  fall  '—'~^'~^ 
victims  to  their  rage  ^,  they  carry  home  thofe 
ilrange  trophies  in  triumph.  Thefe  they  pre- 
ferve  as  monuments,  not  only  of  their  own 
prowefs,  but  of  the  vengeance  which  their 
arm  has  inflidted  upon  the  people  who  were 
objecls  of  public  refentment^  They  are  flill 
more  folicitous  to  feize  prifoners.  During 
their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  cffed:  it  unmo- 
lelled,  thefe  are  commonly  exempt  from  any 
infult,  and  treated  with  fome  degree  of  huma- 
nity, though  guarded  with  the  moll  flrid  at- 
tention. 

But  after  this  temporary  fufpenfion,  their  Treatmen?. 
rage  rekindles  with  new  fury.  As  foon  as  they 
approach  their  own  frontier,  fome  of  their 
number  are  difpatched  to  inform  their  country- 
men with  refped  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Then  the  prifoners  begin  to  feel  the 
wretchednefs  of  their  condition.  The  women 
of  the  village,  together  with  the  youth  who 
have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arms, 
affemble,  and  forming  themfeives  into  two 
lines,  through  which  the  prifoners  maifl  pafsy 
beat  and  bruife  them  with  ilicks  or  ilones  in  a 

i>  See  N  O  T  E  XLII.        ^  Lafitau  Moeurs,  ii.  256. 

cruel 
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Book IV.  cruel  manner''.     After  this  firfl  gratification 
of  their  rao:e   ao;ainil    their    enemies,    follow 
lamentations  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  of  their  own 
countrymen  as  have  fallen  in  the  fervice,  ac- 
companied with  words  and  actions  which  feem 
to  exprefs  the  utmofl:  anguilh  and  grief.     But, 
in  a  moment,  upon  a  fignal  given,  their  tears 
ceafe  ;  they  pafs,  with  a  fudden  and  unaccount- 
able tranfition,  from  the  depths  of  forrow  to 
tranfports  of  joy;  and  begin  to  celebrate  their 
victory  with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  a  barba- 
rous triumph  ^     The  fate  of  the  prifoners  re- 
mains Hill  undecided.     The  old  men  delibe- 
rate concerning  it.     Some  are  deftined  to  be 
tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  fatiate  the  re- 
venge of  the  conquerors  3  fome  to  replace  the 
members  which  the  community  has  loft  in  that 
or  former  wars.     They  who  are  referved  for 
this  milder  fate,  are  led  to  the  huts  of  thofe 
whofe  friends  have  been  killed.     The  women 
meet  them  at  the  door,   and  if  they  receive 
them,  their  fufferings  are  at  an  end.     They 
are  adopted  into  the  family,   and,   according 
to  their  phrafe,  are  feated  upon  the  mat  of  the 
deceafed.     They  afTume  his  nam.e,  they  hold 
the  fame  rank,  are  treated  thenceforward  with 

^  Lahontan,  ii.  184. 

1  Charlev.  Hifl.  N.  Fr.  iii.  241.  Lafitau  Moeiirs,  ii.  264. 

all 
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all  the  tendernefs  due  to  a  father^  a  brother^  a  Book IV. 
hu/band,  or  a  friend.  But  if^  either  from 
caprice,  or  an  unrelenting  defire  of  revenge, 
the  women  of  any  family  refufe  to  accept  of 
the  prifoner  who  is  offered  to  them,  hi^doom 
is  fixed.  No  power  can  then  fave  him  from 
torture  and  death. 

While  their  lot  is  in  fufpenfe,  the  prifoners  Their  indif- 

,  ,  ,     ference  con- 

themlelves  appear  altogether  unconcerned  ceming 
about  what  may  befal  them.  They  talk,  they  ^^^'''*^^^' 
eat,  they  fleep,  as  if  they  were  perfe6tly  at 
eafe,  and  no  danger  impending.  When  the 
fatal  fentence  is  intimated  to  them,  they  re- 
ceive it  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  raife 
their  death-fong,  and  prepare  to  fuffer  like 
men\  Their  conquerors  alTemble  as  to  a  fo-  and  forti 
lemh  feflival,  refolved  to  put  the  fortitude  of 
the  captive  to  the  utmoll  proof*  A  fcene  en- 
fues,  the  bare  defcription  of  v/hich  is  enough 
to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men 
have  been  accuflomed,  by  milder  inflitutions, 
to  refped  their  fpecies,  and  to  m.clt  into  ten- 
dernefs at  the  fight  of  human  fuferings.  The 
prifoners  are  tied  naked  to  a  flake,  but  fo  as 
to  be  at  liberty  to  move  around  it.  All  who 
are  prefent,  men,  women,  and  children,  rufh 
upon  them  like  furies.  Every  fpecies  of  tor- 
Voi.  II.  M  ture 
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Book IV.  ture  is  applied  that  the  rancour  of  revenge  can 
invent.     Some  burn  their  limbs  with  red-hot 
irons,  Ibme  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives, 
others  tear  their  flefh  from  their  bones,  pluck 
out  their  nails  by  the  roots,  and  rend  and  twift 
their  finews.     They  vie  with  one  another  in 
refinements  of  torture.     Nothing  fets  bounds 
to  their  rage,  but  the  dread  of  abridging  the 
duration  of  their  vengeance  by  haflening  the 
death  of  the  fufferers  5  and  fuch  is  their  cruel 
ingenuity  in  tormenting,  that  by  avoiding  in- 
duflrioufly  to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often 
prolong  this  fcene  of  anguilh  for  feveral  days. 
In  fpite  of  all  that  they  fuffer,    the  vi61:ims 
continue  to  chant  their  death-fong  with  a  firm 
voice,  they  boafl  of  their  own  exploits,  they 
infult  their  tormentors  for  their  want  of  fkill  in 
avenging  their  friends  and  relations,  they  v/arn 
them  of  the  vengeance  which  awaits  them,  on 
account  of  their  death,  and  excite  their  ferocity 
by  the  mod  provoking  reproaches  and  threats. 
To  difplay  undaunted  fortitude  in  fuch  dreadful 
fituations,  is  the  noblefl  triumph  of  a  warrior. 
To  avoid  the  trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  or  to 
flirink    under    it,    is    deemed    infamous    and 
cowardly.    If  any  one  betray  fymptoms  of  timi- 
dity, his  tormentors  often  difpatch  him  at  once 
with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  being  treated 

like 
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like  a  man  '".  Animated  with  thofe  ideas,  they  Book  IV. 
endure,  without  a  groan,  what  it  feems  ahnoft 
impoflible  that  human  nature  fhould  fuftain. 
They  appear  to  be  not  only  infenfible  of  pain, 
but  to  court  it.  '^  Forbear,  faid  an  aged  chief 
of  the  Iroquois,  when  his  infults  had  provoked 
one  of  his  tormentors  to  wound  him  with  a 
knife,  forbear  thefe  ftabs  of  your  knife,  and 
rather  let  me  die  by  fire,  that  thofe  dogs,  your 
allies,  from  beyond  the  fea,  may  learn  by  my 
example  to  fuffer  like  men"."  This  magnani- 
mity, of  which  there  are  frequent  inflances 
among  the  American  warriors,  inftead  of  ex- 
citing admiration,  or  calling  forth  fympathy, 
exafperates  the  fierce  fpirits  of  their  torturers  to 
frefh  ads  of  cruelty  ^.  Weary  at  length  of 
contending  with  men,  whofe  conflancy  of  mind 
they  cannot  vanquifh,  fome  chief  in  a  rage  puts 
a  period  to  their  fufFerings,  by  difpatching  them 
with  his  dagger  or  club  p. 

This  barbarous  fcene  is  often  fucceeded  by  Sometimes 
one  no  lefs  (hocking.    As  it  is  impolTible  to  ap-  prifoners. 

"^  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  237.  iii.  48. 

"  Golden,  Hift.  of  Five  Nations,  i.  200. 

^  Voyages  de  Lahont.  i.  236. 

P  Charley.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  243,  Sec.  385.  Lafltau 
Moeurs,  ii'.  265.  Creuxij  Hift.  Canad.  p.  73.  Hennep, 
Moeurs  des  Sauv.  p.  64,  &d  Lahont.  i.  233,  &c.  Tertre, 
ii.  405.     Pe  la  Potherie,  ii.  22,  &c. 
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Book  IV.  peafe  the  fell  fpirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in 
the  heart  of  a  favage,  this  frequently  prompts 
the  Americans  to  devour  thofe  unhappy  perfons, 
who  have  been  the  vidims  of  their  cruelty*  In 
the  ancient  world,  tradition  has  preferved  the 
memory  of  barbarous  nations  of  cannibals,  who 
fed  on  human  flefh.  But  in  every  part  of  the 
New  World,  there  were  people  to  whom  this 
cuftom  was  familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the  fouth- 
ern  continent  %  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  ',  and 
in  various  diflrids  of  North- America'.  Even 
in  thofe  parts,  where  circumfbances,  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  had  in  a  great  meafure 
abolifhed  this  pradice,  it  feems  formerly  to 
have  been  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  incorporated 
into  the  idiom  of  their  language.  Among  the 
Iroquois,  the  phrafe  by  which  they  exprefs  their 
refolution  of  making  war  againft  an  enemy  is, 
^*  Let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation."  If  they  fo- 
licit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they  in- 
vite it  to  "  eat  broth  made  of  the  flelh  of  their 

s  Stadius  ap  De  Bry,  iii.  123.  Lery,  ibid.  210.  Biet. 
384.  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  341.  Pifo,  8.  Condam.  84.  97. 
Ribas,  Hill,  de  los  Triumph.  473. 

'  Life  of  Colamb.  529.  Mart.  Dec.  p.  18.  Tertre,  ii. 
405. 

s  Dumont,  Mem.  i.  254.  Chirlev.  Hiil.  N.  Fr.  i.  259. 
M,  14.  iii.  21.     De  la  Potherie,  iii.  50. 

"  enemies/' 
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^^  enemies'."  Nor,  v/as  the  pra6lice  peculiar  Book IV. 
to  rude  unpolifhed  tribes,  the  principle  from 
which  it  took  rife,  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  Americans,  that  it  fubfifled  in 
Mexico,,  one  of  the  civilized  empires  in  the 
New  World,  and  relics  of  it  may  be  difcovered 
among  the  more  mild  inhabitants  of  Peru,  it, 
was  not  fcarcity  of  food,  as  fome  authors  ima- 
gine, and  the  importunate  cravings  of  hunger, 
which  forced  the  Americans  to  thofe  horrid  re- 
pafls  on  their  fellow-creatures.  Human  flefh 
was  never  ufed  as  common  food  in  any  country, 
and  the  various  relations  concerning  people, 
who  reckoned  it  among  the  Hated  miCans  of 
fubfiftence,  flow  from  the  credulity  and  mif- 
takes  of  travellers.  The  rancour  of  revenge 
firfl  prompted  men  to  this  barbarous  aclion ". 
The  fiercefl:  tribes  devoured  none  but  prifoners 
taken  in  war,  or  fuch  as  they  regarded  as  ene- 
mies'". Women  and  children  who  were  not  the 
obje6ls  of  enmity,  if  not  cut  off  in  the  fury  of 
their  firft  inroad  into  an  hofcile  country,  feldom 

t  'Charlev.  Hill.  N.  Fr.  iii.  2083  209.  -  Lettr.  Edif.  23. 
p.  277.     De  la  Potherie,  ii.  298.     See  NOTE  XLIIL 

"  Biet.    383.     Blanco,    Converfion   de    Piritu,     p.   28. 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Hid.  of  Guiana,  p.  259,  Sec. 
*  See.  NOTE  XLIV. 
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Book  IV.  fufFered  by  the  deliberate  efFecls  of  their  re- 
venge ^. 

The  people  of  South- /America  gratify  their, 
revenge  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different,  but 
with  no  lefs  unrelenting  rancour.  There,  pri- 
foners,  after  meeting  at  their  firfl  entrance  with 
the  fame  rough  reception  as  among  the  North- 
Americans  %  are  not  only  exempt  from  injury, 
but  treated  with  the  greateft  kindnefs.  They 
are  feafled  and  carelTed,  and  fome  beautiful 
young  women  are  appointed  to  attend  and  fo- 
lace  them.  It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  this 
part  of  their  condu6l,  unlefs  we  impute  it  to  a 
refinement  in  cruelty.  For,  while  they  feem 
fludious  to  attach  the  captives  to  life,  by  fup- 
plying  them  with  every  enjoy m.ent  that  can  ren- 
der it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  irrevocably  fixed. 
On  a  day  appointed,  the  vidorious  tribe  affem- 
bies,  the  prifoner  is  brought  forth  with  great 
folemnity,  he  views  the  preparations  for  the  fa- 
crifice  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  he  him- 
felf  were  not  the  vi6lim,  and  meeting  his  fate 
with  undaunted  firmnefs,  is  difpatched  with  a 
Iingle  blow.    The  moment  he  falls,  the  v/omen 

y  Biet.  382.     Bandini,  Vita  di  Americo,  84.     Tertre, 
405.     Fermin,  Defcrip.  de  Surin.  i.  54. 
*  Stadius  ap  de  Bry,  iii.  p,  40.  123. 

feize 
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leize  the  body,  and  drefs  it  for  the  feaft.  They  Book  IV, 
belhiiear  their  children  with  the  blood,  in  order 
tp  kindle  in  their  bofoms  a  hatred  of  their  ene- 
mies, which  is  never  extinguifhed,  and  all  join 
in  feeding  upon  the  flefh  with  amazing  greedi- 
ncfs  and  exultation  \  To  devour  the  body  of 
a  flaughtered  enemy,  they  deem  the  mod  com- 
plete and  exquifite  gratification  of  revenge. 
Wherever  this  pradlice  prevails,  captives  never 
efcape  death,  but  they  are  not  tortured  with  the 
fame  cruelty  as  among  tribes  which  are  lefs  ac- 
cuilomed  to  fuch  horrid  feafls  ^ 

As  the  conflancy  of  every  American  warrior 
may  be  put  to  fuch  fevere  proof,  the  great  ob- 
jedl  of  education  and  difcipline  in  the  New 
World  is  to  form  the  mind  to  fuflain  it.  When 
nations  carry  on  war  with  open  force,  defy  their 
enemies  to  the  combat,  and  vanquifh  them  by 
the  fuperiority  of  their  fkill  or  courage,  foldiers 
are  trained  to  be  a6live,  vigorous,  and  enter- 
prifmg.  But  in  America,  where  the  genius  and 
maxims  of  war  are  extremely  different,  palTive 
fortitude  is  the  quality  in  higheft  eftimation. 
Accordingly,  it  is  early  the  ftudy  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  acquire  a  talent,  which  will  enable  them 

a  Stadius  ap  De  Bry,  iii.  128,  &c.     Lery,  ibid.  31©,. 
'^  See  NOTE  XLV. 
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"Book  IV.  jq  behave  like  men,  when  their  refolution  fliall 
be  put  to  the  proof.     As  the  youth  of  other 
nations  exercife  themfelves  in  feats  of  adlivity 
and  force,  thofe  of  America  vie  with  one  another 
in  exhibitions  of  their  patience  under  iufferings. 
They  harden  their  nerves  by  thofe  voluntary 
trials,   and  gradually  accuftom  themfelves  to 
endure  the  iharpefl  pain,  without  complaining. 
A  boy  and  girl  v/ill  bind  their  naked  arms  to- 
gether, and  place  a  burning  coal  between  them, 
in  order  to  try  who  firfl:  difcovers  fuch  impa- 
tience as  to  fhake  it  off^    All  the  trials,  cutio- 
mary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  admitted 
into  theclafs  of  warriors,  or  when  a  warrior  is 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain  or  chief,  are 
accommodated  to  this  idea  of  manlinefs.    They 
are  not  difplays  of  valour,    but  of  patience  j 
they  are   not  exhibitions   of  their   ability   to 
offend,  but  of  their  capacity  to  fuffer.    Among 
the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  if  a 
warrior  afpires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  pro- 
bation begins  with  a  long  fafl,  more  rigid  than 
any  ever  obferved  by  the  moil  abltemious  her- 
mit.    At  the  clofe  of  this,  the  chiefs  affemble, 
each  gives  him  three  lafhes  with  a  large  whip, 
applied  fo  vigorouily,  that  his  body  is  almoft 
flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  leall  fymptom  of 

^  Charlev.  Hifl.  N.  Fr.  iii.  507. 

I  impatience 
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impatience  or  even  fenfibility,  he  is  difgraced  Book IV. 
for  ever,    and    rejected   as   unworthy  of  the 
honour.     After  fome  interval,  the  conllancy  of 
the  candidate  is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating 
trial.     He  is  laid  in  a  hammoc  with  his  hands 
bound  faft,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
venomous  ants,  whofe  bite  occafions  exquiiitc 
pain,  and  produces  a  violent  inflammation,  are 
thrown  upon  him.     The  judges  of  his  merit 
ftand  around  the  hammoc,    and,  while  thefe 
cruel  infects  fallen  upon  the  moft  fenfible  parts 
of  his  body,  a  figh,  a  groan,   an  involuntary 
motion  expreffive  of  what  he  fuffers,  v/ould  ex- 
clude him  from  the  dignity  which  he  is  ambi- 
tious to  obtain.     Even  after  this  evidence  of 
his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  completely 
afcertained,  but  mud  fcand  another  teft  more 
dreadful  than  any  he  has  hitherto  undero-one. 
He  is  again  fufpended  in  his  ham.moc,  and  co- 
vered with  leaves  of  the  palmetto.     A  fire  of 
(linking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  fo  as  he 
may  feel  its  heat,  and  be  involved  in  fmokc. 
Though  fcorched   and  almofl  ilifFocated,    he 
mufl  continue  to  endure  with  the  fame  patient 
infenfibility.    Many  periih  in  this  rude  elTay  of 
their   firmnefs  and  courage,    but  fuch  as  go 
through  it  with  applaufe,  receive  the  enfigns  of 
their  new  dignity  with  much  folemnity,  and  are 
ever  after  regarded  as  leaders  of  approv^ed  refo- 

lutionj 
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Book  IV.  lution,  whofe  behaviour^  in  the  moll  trying 
fituations,  will  do  honour  to  their  country^.  In 
North- America,  the  previous  trial  of  a  warrior 
is  neither  fo  formal,  nor  fo  fevere.  Though 
even  there,  before  a  youth  is  permitted  to  bear 
arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by 
blows,  by  fire,  and  by  infults,  more  intolerable 
to  a  haughty  fpirit  than  both  % 

The  amazing  fteadinefs,  with  which  the 
Americans  endure  the  mod  ej^quifite  torments, 
has  induced  fome  authors  to  fuppofe  that,  from 
the  peculiar  feeblenefs  of  their  frame,  their  fen- 
fibility  is  not  fo  acute  as  that  of  other  people  5 
as  women,  and  perfons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  are 
obferved  to  be  lefs  affedted  with  pain  than  ro- 
buft  men,  whofe  nerves  are  more  firmly  braced. 
But  the  conflitution  of  the  Americans  is  not  fo 
different,  in  its  texture,  from  that  of  the  reil  of 
the  human  fpecies,  as  to  account  for  this  di- 
verfity  in  their  behaviour.  It  flows  from  a 
principle  of  honour,  inflilled  early  and  culti- 
vated with  fuch  care,  as  to  infpire  man  in  his 
rudeil  Hate  with  an  heroic  magnanimity,  to 
which  phiiofophy  hath  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
form  him,  when  more  highly  improved  and 

^  Gumilla,  ii.  286,  &c.     Biet.  376,  &c. 
<=  Charlev.  Hifl.  N.  Fr.  iii,  219. 

polifhed. 
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polifhed.  This  invincible  conflancy  he  has  Book  IV. 
been  taught  to  confider  as  the  chief  didindlion 
of  man,  and  the  higheft  attainment  of  a  warrior. 
The  ideas  which  influence  his  condu6l,  and  the 
pafTions  which  take  poiTefilon  of  his  heart,  are 
few.  They  operate  of  courfe  with  more  decifive 
efFe6l,  than  when  the  mind  is  crowded  with  a 
multiplicity  of  objedls,  or  diflradled  by  the  va- 
riety of  its  purfuits;  and  when  every  motive 
that  ads  with  any  force  in  forming  the  fcnti- 
ments  of  a  favage,  prompts  him  to  fufrer  with 
dignity,  he  will  bear  what  might  feem  to  be  im- 
poffible  for  human  patience  to  fuftain.  But 
wherever  the  fortitude  of  the  Americans  is  not 
roufed  to  exertion  by  their  ideas  of  honour, 
their  feelings  of  pain  are  the  fam.e  with  thofe 
of  the  reft  of  mankind  ^  Nor  is  that  patience 
under  fufferings  for  which  the  Am.ericans  have 
been  fo  juftly  celebrated,  an  univerfal  attain- 
ment. The  conftancy  of  many  of  the  vi6lims 
is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture.  Their 
weaknefs  and  lamentations  complete  the  triumph 
of  their  enemies,  and  refled  difgrace  upon  their 
country^. 

f  See  N  O  T  E  XL VI. 

g  Charlev.  Hill.  N.  Fr.  iii.  248.  385.     De  la  Potheric, 
ill.  48. 

The 
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Book IV.  The  perpetual  hoftilities  carried  on  among 
ivafled  by  thc  American  tribes  are  produclive  of  very  fatal 
tuafwarTr  cfFedls.  As  their  imperfed  induftry  does  not 
fupply  them  with  any  fuperfluous  llore  of  pro- 
vifions,  even  in  feafons  of  tranquillity,  when 
the  irruption  of  an  enemy  defolates  their  culti- 
vated lands,  or  diflurbs  them  in  their  hunting 
excurfions,  fuch  a  calamity  reduces  a  commu- 
nity, naturally  unprovident  and  deftitute  of  re- 
fources,  to  extreme  want.  All  the  people  of 
the  diftridt  that  is  invaded,  are  frequently  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  mountains,  which 
can  afford  them  no  fubfiftence,  and  where  many 
of  them  periili.  Notwithftanding  their  excelTive 
caution  in  condu6ling  their  military  operations, 
and  the  folicitude  of  every  leader  to  preferve 
the  lives  of  his  followers,  as  the  rude  tribes  in 
America  feldom  enjoy  any  interval  of  peace, 
the  lofs  of  men  among  them  is  condderable  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  population.  Thus 
famine  and  the  fword  combine  in  thinning 
their  numbers.  All  their  communities  are 
feeble,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  feveral 
nations,  which  were  once  confiderable,  but  the 
name^ 

^  Charlev.  HIH.  N.  Fr.  iii.   202,  203.  429.     Gumilla, 
ii.  227,  &c. 
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Sensible  of  this  continual  decay^  there  are  Book IV". 
tribes  which  endeavour  to  recruit  their  national  Reau^T"**' 
fofce  when  exhaufted,    by  adopting  prifoners  t^rg'^""*' 
taken  in  war,  and  by  this  expedient  prevent  adopting 

.  ...  prifoners, 

their  total  extinflion.  The  pra6lice,  however, 
is  not  univerfally  received.  Refentment  operates 
more  powerfully  annong  favages,  than  confider- 
ations  of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part  of  their 
captives  was  anciently  facrificed  to  their  ven- 
geance, and  it  is  only  fince  their  numbers  began 
to  decline  fail:,  that  they  have  adopted  milder 
maxims.  But  fuch  as  they  do  naturalize,  re- 
nounce for  ever  their  native  tribe,  and  afTume 
the  manners  as  well  as  paflions  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  are  adopted',  fo  entirely,  that  they 
often  join  them  in  expeditions  againll  their  own 
countrymen.  Such  a  fudden  tranfition,  and  fo 
repugnant  to  one  of  the  mofb  powerful  inftincts 
implanted  by  nature,  would  be  deemed  flrange 
among  many  people  -,  but,  among  the  members 
of  fmall  communities,  where  national  enmity  is 
violent  and  deep-rooted,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  ftill  more  unaccountable..  It  feems, 
however,  to  refult  naturally-iVom  the  principles 
upon  which  war  is  carried  on  in  America. 
When  nations  aim  at  exterminating  their  ene- 

'  Charlev.  Hill.  N.  Fr.  iii.  245,  &c.     Lafit.  ii,  308. 
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Book  IV.  mies,  no  exchange  of  prifoners  can  ever  take 
place.  From  the  moment  one  is  made  a  pri- 
foner,  his  country  and  his  friends  confider  him 
as  dead ''.  He  has  incurred  indelible  difgrace  by 
fuffering  himfelf  to  be  furprifed  or  to  be  taken 
by  an  enemy;  and  were  he  to  return  home, 
after  fuch  a  ilain  upon  his  honour,  his  nearefl 
relations  would  not  receive  or  even  acknow- 
ledge that  they  knew  him  K  Some  tribes  were 
ilill  more  rigid,  and  if  a  prifoner  returned,  the 
infamy  which  he  had  brought  on  his  country 
was  expiated,  by  putting  him  inftantly  to 
death "".  As  the  unfortunate  captive  is  thus  an 
outcaft  from  his  own  country,  and  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken,  he  feels 
lefs  reludance  in  forming  a  nev^r  connection  with 
people,  who,  as  an  evidence  of  their  friendly 
fentiments,  not  only  deliver  him  from  a  cruel 
death,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights 
of  a  fellow-citizen.  The  perfecSl  fimilarity  of 
manners  among  favage  nations  facilitates  and 
completes  the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to 
transfer  not  only  his  allegiance,  but  his  affec- 
tion, to  the  community  into  the  bofom  of  which 
he  is  received. 

k  See  N  O  T  E  XLVII. 

'  Lahont.  ii.  185,   1 86. 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  p.  173. 
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But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  Book IV. 
men  in  their  rude  flate,  and  to  excel  in  it,  their  ThX*^^ 
hisheft  diftindion  and  pride,  their  inferiority  is  '■'""^y^'^ 

D  ^  '  J  war  to  pa- 

always  manifeft  when  they  engage  in  competi-  ^\^^^  '^^' 
tion  with  polifhed  nations.  Dellitute  of  that 
forefight  which  difcerns  and  provides  for  remote 
events,  flrangers  to  the  union  and  mutual  con- 
fidence requifite  in  forming  any  extenlive  plan 
of  operations,  and  incapable  of  the  fubordina- 
tion  no  lefs  requifite  in  carrying  into  execution 
fuch  plans,  favage  nations  may  aflonifh  a  difci- 
plined  enemy  by  their  valour,  but  feldom  prove 
formidable  to  him  by  their  condud,  and  when- 
ever the  conteil  is  of  long  continuance,  muft 
yield  to  fuperior  art".  The  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  though  their  progrefs  in  civiliza- 
tion, when  meafured  by  the  European  or  Ada- 
tic  flandards,  was  inconfiderable,  acquired  fuch 
an  afcendency  over  the  rude  tribes  around  them, 
that  they  fubje6led  mod  of  them  with  great  fa- 
cility to  their  power.  When  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope over- ran  the  various  provinces  of  America, 
this  fuperiority  was  flill  more  confpicuous. 
Neither  the  courage  nor  number  of  the  natives 
could  repel  a  handful  of  invaders.  The  aliena-  Okcd:  Vih  OL^'- 
tion  and  enmity,  prevalent  among  barbarians,^ 
prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any  common 

"  See  NOTE  XLVIII. 
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Book  IV.  fcheme  of  defence^  and  while  each  tribe  fought 
feparately,  all  were  fubdued* 

TheirartB.  VI.  The  arts  of  rudc  nations  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  metals,  hardly  merit  any  atten- 
tion on  their  own  account,  but  are  worthy  of 
fome  notice,  as  far  as  they  ferve  to  difplay  the 
genius  and  m.anners  of  a  people.  The  firft  dif- 
trefs  a  favage  muft  feel,   will  arife  from  the 

Prcfsand  manner  in  which  his  body  is  afFedted,  by  the 
heat,  or  cold,  or  moifture,  of  the  climate  under 
which  he  lives;  and  his  firil  care  will  be,  to 
provide  fome  covering  for  his  own  defence.  In 
the  warmer  and  more  mild  climates  of  America, 
none  of  the  rude  tribes  were  clothed.  To  mofl 
of  them  Nature  had  not  even  fuggefied  any 
idea  of  impropriety  in  being  altogether  unco- 
vered "*.  As  under  a  mild  climate  there  was 
little  need  of  any  defence  from  the  injuries  of 
the  air,  and  their  extreme  indolence  Ihunned 
^very  fpecies  of  labour  to  which  it  was  not  urged 
by  abfolute  necefTity,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifles,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  people  on 
the  continent,  remained  in  this  flate  of  naked 
fimplicity.  Others  were  fatisfied  with  fome 
flight  covering,  fuch  as  decency  required.   But 

**  Lery  Navigat.  ap  De  Bry,  ill.  p.  164.      Life  of  Co- 
lumbus, c.  24.     Venegas  Mill:,  of  Californ.  p.  70. 

though 
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though  naked,  they  were  not  unadorned.  They 
drelTed  their  hair  in  many  different  forms.  They 
faftened  bits  of  gold,  or  fhells,  or  fhining  flones, 
in  their  ears,  their  nofes,  and  cheeks  \  They 
ilained  their  ikins  with  a  great  variety  of  figures ; 
and  they  fpent  much  time,  and  fubmitted  to 
great  pain,  in  ornamenting  their  perfons  in  this 
fantallic  manner.  Vanity,  however,  which 
finds  endlefs  occupation  for  ingenuity  and  in- 
vention, in  nations  where  drefs  has  become  a 
complex  and  intricate  art,  is  circumfcribed 
within  fo  narrow  bounds,  and  confined  to  fo  few 
articles  among  naked  favages,  that  they  are  not 
fatisfied  with  thofe  fimple  decorations,  and  have 
a  wonderful  propenfity  to  alter  the  natural  form 
of  their  bodies.  This  practice  was  univerfal 
among  the  rudefh  of  the  Amicrican  tribes.  Their 
operations  for  that  purpofe  begin  as  foon  as  an 
infant  is  born.  By  compreffing  the  bones  of 
the  Ikull,  while  ftill  fbft  and  flexible,  fome 
flatten  the  crov/n  of  their  heads;  fome  fqueeze 
them  into  the  Ihape  of  a  cone  j  others  mould 
them  as  much  as  poffible  into  a  fquare  figure*"; 

^  Lei-y  ap  De   Bry,   iii.  165.     Lettr.   Ediiiantes.  2C. 
223. 

Oviedo  Hill.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  Ulloa,  i.  329.  Voyage 
de  Labat.  ii.  72.  Charlevoix,  iii.  323.  Gumilia,  i.  197, 
Sec.  Acugna  Relat.  de  la  Riv.  des  Amaz.  ii.  83.  Law- 
fon's  Voy.  to  Carolina,  p.  33. 
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Book IV.   and    they   often    endanger    the  lives  of  theif 
poilerity  by  their  violent  and  abfurd  efforts  to 
derange  the  plan  of  Nature,  or  to  improve  upon 
her  defigns.     But  in  all  their  attempts  either  ta 
adorn  or  to  new-model  their  perfons,  it  feems 
to  have  been  lefs  the  obje6t  of  the  Americans 
to  pleafe,  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give 
an  air  of  dignity  and  terror  to  their  afpe6l. 
Their  attention  to  drefs  had  more  reference  to 
war  than  to  gallantry.     The  difference  in  rank 
and  eflimation  betv/een  the  two  fexes  v/as  fo 
great,  as  extinguifned,  in  fome  meafure,  their 
folicitude  to  appear  mutually  amiable.     The 
man  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  per- 
fon>  for  the  fake  of  one  on  whom  he  was  ac^ 
cufcomed  to  look  down  as  a  (lave.    It  was  when 
the  warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the  council  of 
his  nation,  or  to  take  the  field  againfl  its  ene- 
mies, that  he  afTumed  his  choiceit  ornaments, 
and  decked  his  perfon  with  the  nicefl:  care^. 
The  decorations  of  the  w^omen  were  few  and 
fimple;  whatever  was  precious  or  fplendid  was 
referved  for  the  men.     In  fever al  tribes  the 
women  were  obliged  to  fpend  a  confiderable 
part  of  their  time  every  day  in  adorning  and 
painting  their  hufbands,  and  could  beilowjittle 

s  Wafer's  Voyage,    p.    142.      Lery  ap  De  Bry,    iii. 
167.     Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fraa.  iii.  216.  222. 
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attentionuponornamentingtheinfelves.  Among  BookIV. 
a  race  of  men  fo  haughty  as  to  defpife,  or  fo 
cold  as  to  negk6l  them,  the  women  naturally 
becam^e  carelefs  and  flovenly,  and  the  love  of 
finery  and  fhew,  which  has  been  deemicd  their 
favourite  paffion,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
other  fex  \  To  deck  his  perfon  was  the  diflinc- 
tion  of  a  warrior,  as  well  as  one  of  his  moil 
ferious  occupations '.  In  one  part  of  their  drefs, 
which,  at  firft  fight,  appears  the  moil  finguiar 
and  capricious,  the  Americans  have  difcovered 
confiderable  fagacity  in  providing  againft  the 
chief  inconveniencies  of  their  climate,  which  is 
often  fultry  and  moift  to  excefs.  All  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  which  remain  unclothed,  are  ac- 
cuflomed  to  anoint  and  rub  their  bodies  with 
the  greafe  of  animals,  with  vifcous  gumiS,  and 
with  oils  of  different  kinds.  By  this  they  check 
that  profufe  perfpiration,  which,  in  the  torrid 
zone,  wades  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and 
abridges  the  period  of  human  life.  By  this 
too,  they  provide  a  defence  againft  the  extreme 
moifture  during  the  rainy  feafon  ^.    They  like- 

^  Charlev.Hift.  delaNouv.  France,  iii.  278.  327.  La- 
fitau,  ii.  53.  Kalm's  Voyage,  iii.  273.  Lery  ap  De 
Bry^  iii.  169,  170.  Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1287*  Ribas  Hift. 
de  los  Triumph.  &c.  472. 

i  See  NOTE  XLIX. 

^  See  NOTE  L. 

N  2.  v/ife. 
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Book IV.  wife,  at  certain  fcafons,  temper  paint  of  dif- 
"^  ferent  colours  with  thofe  un6luous  fubftances, 
and  bedaub  themfelves  plentifully  with  that 
compofition.  Sheathed  with  this  impenetrable 
varnifh^  their  fkins  are  not  only  protected  from 
the  penetrating  heat  of  the  fun,  but,  as  all  the 
innumerable  tribes  of  infeds  have  an  antipathy 
to  the  fmell  or  tafte  of  that  mixture,  they  are 
delivered  from  their  teazing  perfecution,  which 
amidil  forefts  and  marfhes,  efpecially  in  the 
warmer  regions,  muil  have  been  altogether  in- 
tolerable' in  their  flate  of  nakednefs  ^ 

Habita-  The  next  object  to  drefs  that  will  engage  the 

^'^'"^  attention  of  a  favage,  is  to  prepare  fome  habi- 

tation which  may  afford  him  flielter  by  day,  and 
a  retreat  at  night.  Whatever  is  connedted  with 
his  ideas  of  perfonal  dignity,  whatever  bears  any 
reference  to  his  military  chara6ler,  the  favage 
warrior  deems  an  obje6l  of  importance.  What- 
ever relates  only  to  peaceable  and  inadtive  life, 
he  views  with  perfect  indifference.  Hence, 
though  finically  attentive  to  drefs,  he  is  little 
folicitous  about  the  elegance  or  difpofition  of 
his  habitation.  Savage  nations,  far  from  that 
(late  of  improvement,  in  which  the  mode  of 

^"Labat,  il.  73.    Gumilla,  i.  190.  202.    Bancroft  Nat. 
Hill,  of  Guiana,  81.  280. 

3  living 
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living  is  confidered  as  a  mark  of  diflin6lion,  and  Book  IV. 
unacquainted  with  thofe  wants,  which  require 
a  variety  of  accommodation,  regulate  the  con- 
llruflion  of  their  houfes  according  to  their  li- 
mited ideas  of  neceffity.  Some  of  the  Amerir^ 
can  tribes  were  fo  extremely  rude,  and  had  ad- 
vanced fo  little  beyond  the  primeval  fimplicity 
of  nature,  that  they  had  no  houfes  at  all.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  they  take  Ihelter  from  the  fcorching 
rays  of  the  fun  under  thick  trees;  at  night  they 
form  a  fhed  with  their  branches  and  leaves". 
In  the  rainy  feafon  they  retire  into  covers, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or  hollowed  out 
by  their  own  induftry ".  Others,  Vv^ho  have  no 
fixed  abode,  and  roam  through  the  foreils  in 
queflof  game,  fojourn  in  temporary  huts,  which 
they  ered:  with  little  labour,  and  abandon  with- 
out any  concern.  The  inhabitants  of  thofe  vafb 
plains,  which  are  deluged  by  the  overflowing 
of  rivers  during  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  pe- 
riodically between  the  tropics,  raife  houfes  upon 
piles  faftened  in  the  ground,  or  place  them 
among  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  are  thus  fafe 
amidfl  that  wide  extended  inundation  which- 

"^  See  NOTE  LI. 

»  Lettres  Edif.  v.  273.  Venegas  Hift.  of  Califor.  i. 
76.  Lozano  Defcrip,  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  55.  Lettres 
Edif.  ii.  176.  Gumilla,  i.  383.  Bancroft  Nat.  Hiil.  of 
Guiana^  277. 
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Book  IV.  furrounds  them°.     Such  were  the  firft  eflays  of 
the  rudeft  Americans  tov/ards  providing  them- 
felves  with  habitations.    But  even  annong  tribes 
which    are    more    improved,    and  whofe  refi- 
dence  is  become  altogether  fixed,  the  ftru6lure 
of  their  houfes  is  extremely  mean  and  fimple, 
They   are   wretched   huts,    fometimes   of  an 
oblong  and  fometimes  of  a  circular  form,  in- 
tended merely  for  Ihelter,  with  no  view  to  ele- 
gance, and  little  attention  to  conveniency.    The 
doors  are  fo  low,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  bend  or 
to  creep  on  the  hands  and  feet  in  order  to  enter 
them.     They  are  without  windows,  and  have 
a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  con^ 
vey  out  the  fmoke.      To  follow  travellers  in 
other  minute  circum^ftances  of  their  defcription, 
is  not  only  beneath  the  dignity  of  hiflory,  but 
would  be  foreign  to  the  objecft  of  my  refearches, 
One  circumflance  merits  attention,  as  it  is  fin- 
gular,  and  illuftrates  the  charadler  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Some  of  their  houfes  are  fo  large  as  to. 
contain  accommodation  for  fourfcore  or  a  hun^ 
dred  perfons,.    Thefe  are  built  for  the  reception 
of  different  families,  which  dwell  together  under 
the  fame  roof  p,    and  often  around  a  common 
iire,  without  feparate  apartments,  or  any  kind 

-«^  Gumilla,    1.225.     Herrera,    dec.    i.   lib.  ix.  c.  '^. 

OHedo  Soinmar,'  p.' 5^.  C. 
V  See  NOTE  LII. 

of 
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of  fcreen  or  partition  between  the  fpaces  which  Book IV, 
they  refpe6li-vely  occupy.  As  foon  as  men  have 
acquired  diftinct  ideas  of  property  -,  or  whe-n 
they  are  fo  much  attached  to  their  females,  as 
to  v/atch  them  with  care  and  jealoufys  families 
of  courfe  divide  and  fettle  in  feparate  houfes, 
where  they  can  fecure  and  guard  whatever  they 
wifh  to  preferve.  This  lingular  mode  of  habi- 
tation may  therefore  be  confidered  not  only  as 
the  effevl:  of  that  community  of  goods  which 
fubfifted  among  the  feveral-^eople  in  America, 
but  as  a  proof  of  inattention  and  indifference 
towards  their  women.  If  they  had  not  been 
accufl.omed  to  perfect  equality,  fuch  an  ar- 
rangement could  not  have  taken  place.  If  their 
fenfibility  had  been  apt  to  have  taken  alarm, 
they  would  not  have  trufted  the  virtue  of  their 
women  amidft  the  temptations  and  opportuni- 
ties of  fuch  a  promifcuous  intercourfe.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  perpetual  concord  which  reigns 
in  habitations  v/here  fo  many  families  are  crowded 
together,  is  furprilingj  and  affords  a  flriking 
evidence  that  they  muft  be  people  of  either  a 
very  gentle,  or  of  a  very  phlegmatic  temper, 
who,  in  fuch  a  lituation,  are  unacquainted  with 
animofity,  brawling,  and  difcord  '^, 

*i  Journ.  de  Grillet  &  Bechamel  dans  la  Goyane^  p.  6^> 
Lafitau  Moeurs,  ii.  4.  Torquem.  Monarq.  i.  247.^  Jour- 
nal Hift.  de  Joutal,  217.  Lery  Hiit.  BrafiJ,  ap  De  Bry, 
iii.  238,     Lczano  Defer,  del  Gran  Cliaco,  6j. 
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:PookIV.  After  making  fome  provifion  for  his  drefs 
Their  arms.  ^^^  habitation,  a  favage  will  perceive  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  preparing  proper  arnas  with  which  to 
alTault  or  repel  an  enemy.  This,  accordingly, 
has  early  exercifed  the  ingenuity  and  invention 
of  all  rude  nations.  The  firft  offenfive  weapons 
were  doubtlefs  fuch  as  chance  prefented,  and 
the  firft  efforts  of  art  to  improve  upon  thefe, 
were  extremely  aukward  and  fimple.  Clubs 
made  of  fome  heavy  wood,  ftakes  hardened  in 
the  fire,  lances  whofe  heads  were  armed  with 
flint  or  the  bones  of  fome  animal,  are  weapons 
known  to  the  rudeft  nations.  All  thefe,  how- 
ever, were  of  ufe  only  in  clofe  encounter.  But 
men  wifhed  to  annoy  their  enemiies  while  at  a 
diftance,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  is  the  moft 
early  invention  for  this  purpofe.  This  weapon 
is  in  the  hands  of  people,  whofe  advances  in 
impravement  are  extremely  inconfiderable,  and 
is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
fome  tribes  in  America  were  fo  deftitute  of  art 
and  ingenuity,  that  they  had  not  attained  to  the 
difcovery  of  this  fimple  invention  ^y  and  feem 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  any 
milTive  weapon.  The  Hing,  though  in  its  con* 
ftru6lion  not  more  complex  than  the  bow,  and 
among  many  nations  of  equal  antiquity,   was 

«  Piedrahita  Conq,  del  Nuevo  Reyno,  9.  12. 
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little  known  to  the  people  of  North  America  ^^  BooKIV^ 
or  the  iflands,  but  appears  to  have  been  ufed  by  '  ^^""^ 
a  few  tribes  in  the  fouthern  continent ''.  The 
people  in  fome  provinces  of  Chili,  and  thofe  of 
Patagonia,  towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
America,  ufe  a  weapon  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
They  fallen  ftones  about  the  fize  of  a  fill  to  each 
end  of  a  leather  thong  of  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  fwinging  thefe  round  their  heads,  throw 
them  with  fuch  dexterity  that  they  feldom  mifs 
the  obje£l  at  which  they  aim  ^ 

Among  people  who  had  hardly  any  occupa-  Their  ac- 
tion but  war  or  hunting,  the  chief  exertions  of  J^^f '  "^''"* 
their  invention  %  as  well  as  induftry,  were 
naturally  diredled  towards  thefe  objetls.  With 
refpedl  to  every  thing  elfe,  their  wants  and 
defires  were  fo  limited,  that  their  invention 
was  not  upon  the  flretch.  As  their  food  and 
habitations  are  perfedlly  fimple,  their  domeflic 
utenfils  are  few  and  rude.  Some  of  the  fouthern 
tribes  had  difcovered  the  art  of  forming  vefTels 
of  earthen  ware,  and  baking  them  in  the  fun, 
fo  as  they  could  endure  the  fire.     In  North 

p  Naufr.  de  Alv.  Nun  Cabeca  de  vaca,  c.  x,  p.  12. 
q  Piedrah.  p,  16.     See  NOTE  LIII. 
>•  Ovalle's  Relation  of  Chili.  Church.  Collet,  iii.  82. 
Falkner's  Defcrip.  of  Patagon.  p.  130, 
s  See  N  O  T  E  LIV. 
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Book  IV.  America,  they  hollowed  a  piece  of  hai-d  wood 
^riT'"*^   into  the  form  of  a  kettle,  and  fillino;  it  with 

I>reii]ng  •*  CD 

their  food,  water,  brought  it  to  boil  by  throwing  red-hot 
fbones  into  it '.  Thefe  vefTels  they  ufed  in 
preparing  part  of  their  provifions ;  and  this 
may  be  confidered  as  a  flep  towards  refinement 
and  luxury,  for  men  in  their  rudeft  flate  v/ere 
not  acquainted  with  any  method  of  drefling 
their  viduals,  but  by  roafting  them  on  the 
fire;  and  among  feveral  tribes  in  America, 
this  is  the  only  fpecies  of  cookery  yet  known  *", 

Conftruc  But  the  mafter-piece  of  art,  among  the  favages 
ofAmerica>  is  the  conftruclion  of  their  canoes. 
An  Eikimaux,  fhut  up  in  his  boat  of  whale- 
bone, covered  with  the  Ikins  of  feals,  car^ 
brave  that  ilormy  ocean,  on  which  the  barren- 
nefs  of  his  country  compels  him  to  depend  for 
the  chief  part  of  his  fubfiftence ''.  The  people 
of  Canada  venture  upon  their  rivers  and  lakes, 
in  boats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  fo  light 
that  two  men  can  carry  them,  wherever  Ihal- 
lows  or  cataracts  ob(lru6l  the  navigation/.  In 
thefe  frail  veiTels  they  undertake  and  accom- 
piim  long  voyages  ^  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ifles  and  of  the  fduthern  continent  form  their 

^  Charlev.  Hift.  of  N.  Fr.  ill.  332. 

"  See  NOTE  LV.         ^  Ellis  Voy.  133. 

/  See  N  O  T  E  LYJ,       ^  Lafitau  Moeurs,  kc.  n.  213. 
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canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  BookIV. 
with  infinite  labour,  and  though  in  appearance  '*~ 
extremely  aukward  and  unwieldy,  they  paddle 
^nd  fleer  them  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  Euro- 
peans well  acquainted  with  all  the  improve- 
ments in  the  fcience  of  navigation,  have  been 
aflonifhed  at  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  and 
the  quicknefs  of  their  evolutions.  Their  pi- 
rogues^  or  war-boats,  are  fo  large  as  to  carry 
forty  or  ftfty  men  s  their  canoes  em.ployed  in 
filhing  and  in  fliort  voyages  are  lefs  capacious  ^ 
The  form  as  well  as  materials  of  all  thefe 
various  fpecies  of  veffels  is  well  adapted  to  the 
fervice  for  which  they  are  deftined;  and  the 
more  minutely  they  are  examined,  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  their  flru6lure,  as  well  as  neatnefs  of 
their  fabric,  will  appear  the  more  admirable. 

But,    in    every    attempt    towards    induflry  Liftieffner* 
among  the  Americans,  one  firriking  quality  in  Jl.ey  a'^piy^ 
their  chara6ler  is  confpicuous.     They  apply  to  ^^^^^^-'^ 
work  without  ardour,   carry  it  on   with  little 
adiivity,  and,  like  children,  are  eafily  diverted 
from  it.     Even  in  operations  which  feem  the 
moil  intereiling,  and  v^^here  the  mofl  powerful  - 
motives  urge  them  to  vigorous  exertions,  they 
labour  with  a  languid  liflieffaefs.     Their  work 

^  Labat  V6)^g-es,  ii.  91,  &c.  1^31-, 
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Book  IV.  advances  under  their  hand  with  fuch  flownefs, 
that  an  eye-v/itnels  compares  it  to  the  imper- 
ceptible progrefs  of  vegetation  ^  They  will 
fpend  fo  many  years  in  forming  a  canoe,  that 
it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age  before  they 
finilli  it.  They  will  fuffer  one  part  of  a  roof 
to  decay  and  perifh,  before  they  complete  the 
other '^.  The  flighteft  m.anual  operation  con- 
fumes  a  vaft  length  of  time,  and  what  in  po- 
lifhed  nations  would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  in- 
duflry,  is  among  favages  an  arduous  undertak- 
ing. This  flownefs  of  the  Americans  in  exe- 
cuting works  of  every  kind  may  be  imputed 
to  various  caufes.  Among  favages,  who  do 
not  depend  for  fubfiftence  upon  the  efforts  of 
regular  induflry,  time  is  of  fo  little  import- 
ance, that  they  fet  no  value  upon  k;  and  pro- 
vided they  can  finifh  a  defign,  they  never 
regard  how  long  they  are  employed  about  it. 
The  tools  which  they  employ  are  fo  aukward 
and  defective,  that  every  work  in  v/hich  they 
engage  muft  neceffarily  be  tedious.  The  hand 
of  the  moft  induflirious  and  fliiiful  artifb,  were 
it  furnifhed  with  no  better  inflrument  than  a 
ftone  hatchet,  a  fliell,  or  the  bone  of  fome 
animal,  could  hardly  perfed  the  mofl  fimple 
work.     It  is  by  length  of  labour,  that  he  mud 

^  Gumilla,  ii.  297.      ^  Borde  Relat,  des  Caraibes,  p.  22. 
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endeavour  to  fupply  his  defect  of  power.  But,  Book  IV, 
above  all,  the  cold  phlegmatic  temper  peculiar 
to  the  Americans  renders  their  operations  lan- 
guid. It  is  almoft  impofTible  to  rouze  them 
from  that  habitual  indolence  in  which  they  are 
funk ;  and  unlefs  when  engaged  in  war  or 
hunting,  they  feem  incapable  of  exerting  any 
vigorous  effort.  Their  ardour  of  application 
is  not  fo  great  as  to  call  forth  that  inventive 
fpirit  which  fuggefls  expedients  for  facilitating 
and  abridging  labour.  They  will  return  to  a 
tafk  day  after  day,  but  all  their  methods  of 
executing  it  are  tedious  andoperofe^  Even 
fince  the  Europeans  have  communicated  to 
them  the  knowledge  of  their  inftruments,  and 
taught  them  to  imitate  their  arts,  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  Americans  is  confpicuous  in  every 
attempt  they  make.  They  may  be  patient  and 
affiduous  in  labour,  they  can  copy  with  a  fer- 
vile  and  minute  accuracy,  but  difcover  little 
invention,  and  no  talents  for  difpatch.  In 
fpite  of  inftrudion  and  example,  the  fpirit  of 
the  race  predominates ;  their  motions  are  natu- 
rally tardy,  and  it  is  vain  to  urge  them  to 
quicken  their  pace.  Among  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  the  work  of  an  Indian  is  a  phrafe  by 
which  they  defcribe  any  thing,  in  the  execution 

^  See  NOTE  LVII. 

of 
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Book  IV.  of  which  an  immenfe  time  has  been  employed, 
and  much  labour  wailed  ^ 


Their  reii-        VIL  No  circumilancc  refpeifting  rude  na- 
^"'"*  tions  has  been  the  objed;  of  greater  curiofity 

than  their  religious  tenets  and  rites  ^  and  none, 
perhaps,  has  been  fo  imperfeclly  underilood. 
Peculiar       or  reprefcntcd  with  fo  little  fidelity.     Priefts 
laxhViZ     ^^d  milTionaries  are  the  perlbns  who  have  had 
quiry.  ^i^g  ^g^  opportunities  of  carrying  on  this  in- 

quiry, among  the  moil  uncivilized  of  the 
American  tribes.  Their  minds,  engroffed  by 
the  docftrines  of  their  own  religion,  and  habi- 
tuated to  its  inftitutions,  are  apt  to  difcover 
fomething  which  refembles  thofe  objects  of 
their  veneration,  in  the  opinions  and  rites  of 
every  people.  Whatever  they  contemplate^ 
they  view  through  one  medium,  and  draw  and 
accommodate  it  to  their  own  fyilem.  They 
iludy  to  reconcile  the  inflitutions,  which  fall 
tinder  their  obfervation,  to  their  own  creed, 
not  to  explain  them  according  to  the  rude 
notions  of  the  people  themfelves.  They  afcribe 
to  them  ideas  which  they  are  incapable  of  form- 
ing, and  fuppofe  them  to  be  acquainted  with 
principles  and  facls,  which  it  is  impoflible 
that  they  fhould  know.    Hence,  fome  mifiiona- 

^  Voyages  de  Ulloa,  i.  335,     Lettr.  Edif.  &c,  15.  348, 
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ries  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that  even  EookIY. 
among  the  mod  barbarous  nations  in  America, 
they  had  difcovered  traces,  no  lefs  diilin6t 
than  amazing,  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
fublime  mylleries  and  peculiar  inflitutions  of 
Chriflianity.  From  their  own  interpretation 
of  certain  expreiTions  and  ceremonies,  they 
concluded  that  thefe  people  had  fome  know- 
ledge of  the  doclrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  his  expiatory 
facriiice,  of  the  virtue  of  the  crofs,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  facraments  ^.  In  fuch  unintelli- 
gent and  credulous  guides  as  thefe,  we  can 
place  little  confidence. 

But,  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  con- 
ductors, with  the  greatefl  care,  we  mufl  not 
follow  them  with  implicit  faith.  An  inquiry 
into  the  religious  notions  of  rude  nations  is  in- 
volved in  peculiar  intricacies,  and  we  mufl  • 
often  paufe  in  order  to  feparate  the  fa6ls  which 
our  informers  relate,  from  the  reafonings  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  or  the  theories 
•which  they  build  upon  them.  Several  pious 
writers,  more  attentive  to  the  importance  of  the 
fubjefl  than  to  the  condition  of  the  people 

s  Venegas,  i.  88.  92.  Torquemada,  ii.  445.  Garcia 
Crigen.  122.  Herrera,  dec,  4.  lib,  ix.  c.  7,  dec.  5.  lib. 
iv,  c.  7. 

whofe. 
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Book  IV.    w'iiofe  fentiments  they  were   endeavouring  to 
"^  difcover,    have    beftowed    much    unprofitable 

labour  in  refearches  of  this  nature  \ 

Confined  to  There  are  two  fundamental  doclrines^  upon 
which  the  whole  fyftem  of  religion,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  difcovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  is 
eftablilhed.  The  one  refpe6ls  the  being  of  a 
*  God,  the  other  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
To  difcover  the  ideas  of  the  uncultivated  na- 
tions under  our  review  with  regard  to  thofe 
important  points,  is  not  only  an  objed  of 
curiofity,  but  may  afford  inftrudlion.  To  thefe 
two  articles  I  Ihall  confine  my  refearches,  leav- 
ing fubordinate  opinions,  and  the  detail  of 
local  fuperflitions,  to  more  minute  inquirers. 

The  being  Whoevcr  has  had  any  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing  into  the  religious  opinions  or  perlons  in 
the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  even  in  the  moft  en- 
lishtened  and  civilized  nations,  will  find  that 
their  fyilem  of  belief  is  derived  from  initruc- 
tion,  not  difcovered  by  inquiry.  That  nume- 
rous part  of  the  human  fpecies,  whole  lot  is 
labour,  whole  principal  and  almofl  fole  occu- 
pation is  to  fecure  fubfiilence,  views  the  ar- 
rangement and  operations  of  nature  with  little 
refledlion,  and  has  neither  leifure  nor  capacity 

h  See  NOTE  LVIII. 

for 
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for  entering  Into  that  path  of  refined  and  intri-  Book  IV. 
cate  fpcculation  which  condiKiTts  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  natural  religion.     In 
the  early  and  mod  rude  periods  of  favage  life, 
fuch    difqiiiiitions    are    altogether    unknown. 
When  the  inteliedlual  powers  are  juft  begin- 
ning to  unfold,  and  their  firft  feeble  exertions  are 
direded  towards  a  few  objects  of  primary  necef- 
fity  and  ufe  -,  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
fo  limited,  as  not  to  have  formed  abfbra6l  or 
general  ideas  3  when  language  is  fo  barren,  as 
to   be  deflitute  of  names  to  diflinguifh  any 
thing  that  is  not  perceived  by  fome  of  the 
fenfes ;  it  is  prepofterous  to  exped  that  maa 
fhould  be  capable  of  tracing  v/ith  accuracy  the 
relation  between  caufe  and  efFe61: ;  or  to  fup- 
pofe  that  he  fhould  rife  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  one  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other, 
and  form  juil  conceptions  of  a  Deity,  as  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe.  The  idea 
of  creation  is  fo  familiar  wherever  the  mind 
is  enlarged  by  fcience,  and  illuminated  with 
revelation,    that  v/e  feldom  refled  how  pro- 
found and  abftrufe  this  idea  is,    or  confider 
what  progrefs  man  muft  have  made  in  obfer- 
vation  and  refearch,  before  he  could  arrive  at 
any  knowledge  of  this  elementary  principle  in 
religion.      Accordingly,    feveral    tribes    have 
been  difcovered  in  America,   which  have  no 
Vol.  II.  O  idea 
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BookIV.  idea  whatever  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  nd 
rites  of  religious  worfhip.  Inattentive  to  that 
magnificent  fpedtacle  of  beauty  and  order  pre- 
fented  to  their  view,  unaccuftomed  to  refle(5t 
either  upon  what  they  themfelves  are>  or  to 
inquire  who  is  the  author  of  their  exiflence, 
men,  in  their  lavage  ftate,  pafs  their  days  like 
the  animals  round  them,  without  knowledge 
or  veneration  of  any  fuperior  power.  They 
have  not  in  their  languages  any  name  for  the 
Deity,  nor  have  the  moil  accurate  obfervers 
been  able  to  difcover  any  pradlice  or  inftitution 
which  feemed  to  imply  that  they  recognifed 
his  authority,  or  were  folicitous  to  obtain  his 
favour '.  It  is  only  among  men  in  the  moft 
uncultivated  flate  of  nature,  and  while  their 
intelledual  faculties  are  fo  feeble  and  limited 
as  hardly  to  elevate  them  above  the  irrational 
creation^  that  we  difcover  this  total  infenfibi- 
lity  to  the  impreflions  of  any  invifible  power. 

^  Blet,  539.  Lery  ap  de  Bry,  iil.  221.  Nieuhoff. 
Church.  Coll.  ii.  132.  Lettr.  Edif.  2.  177.  Id.  12,  13. 
Venegas,  i.  87.  Lozauo  Dercript,  del  Grand  Chaco,  59. 
F^rnand.  Miffion.  de  Chiquit.  39,  Gumilla,  ii.  156. 
Rochefort  Hill,  des  Antilles,  p.  468.  Margrave  Hift.  in. 
Append,  de  Chilienfibus,  286.  UUoa  Notic.  Americ, 
335,  &c.  Barrere,  218,  219.  Harcourt  Voy.  to  Guiana, 
Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  p.  1273.  Account  of  Brafil,  by  a  Portu- 
guefe.  Ibid.  p.  1289.  Jones's  Journal,  p.  59.  See 
NOTELIX. 

But 
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But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religionj  Book  IV. 
foon  opens  to  the  reception  of  ideas,  which 
are  dellined,  when  correded  and  refined,  to 
be  the  great  fource  of  confolation  amidft  the 
calamities  of  life.  Among  fome  of  the  Ame- 
rican tribes,  ilill  in  the  infancy  of  improve- 
ment, we  difcern  apprehenfions  of  fome  invi- 
fible  and  powerful  beings.  Thefe  apprehen- 
fions are  originally  indillind  and  perplexed, 
and  feem  to  be  fuggefted  rather  by  the  dread 
of  impending  evils,  than  to  flow  from  gratitude 
for  blefTings  received.  While  Nature  holds 
on  her  courfe  with  uniform  and  undifturbed 
regularity,  men  enjoy  the  benefits  refulting 
from  it,  without  inquiring  concerning  its 
caufe.  But  every  deviation  from  this  regular 
Gourfe  rouzes  and  aflonifhes  them.  When 
they  behold  events  to  which  they  are  not  ac- 
cuflomed,  they  fearch  for  the  reafons.of  them 
with  eager  curiofity.  Their  underflanding  is 
unable  to  penetrate  into  thefe;  but  imagina- 
tion, a  more  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the 
mind,  decides  without  hefitation.  It  afcribes 
the  extraordinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  the 
influence  of  invifible  beings,  and  fuppofes  that 
the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  the  earth* 
quake,  are  effedls  of  their  interpofition.  Some 
fuch  confufed  notion  of  fpiritual  or  invifible 
power,  fuperintending  over  thofe  natural  caia- 

O  2  mities 
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Book  IV.  mities  which  frequently  defol ate  the  earth,  ^nA 
terrify  its  inhabitants,  nnay  be  traced  among 
many  rude  nations  ^,  But  befides  this,  the 
difafters  and  dangers  of  favage  life  are  fa 
many,  and  men  often  find  themfelves  in  fitua- 
tions  fo  formidable,  that  the  mind,  fenfible  of 
its  own  weaknefsj  has  no  refource  but  in  the 
guidance  and  prote6lion  of  wifdom  and  power 
fuperior  to  what  is  human.  Dejeded  with 
calamities  v/hich  opprefs  him>  and  expofed  to 
dangers  which  he  cannot  repel,  the  favage  no 
longer  relies  upon  himfelf;  he  feels  his  own 
impotence,  and  fees  no  profpecl  of  being  ex- 
tricated, but  by  the  interpoiitian  of  fome  in- 
vifible  arm.  Hence,  in  ail  unenlightened 
nations,  the  firil  rites  or  practices  which  bear 
any  refemblance  to  acts  of  religion,  have  it 
for  their  objeil  to  avert  evils  w^hich  men  fufFer 
or  dread.  The  Manitous  or  Okkis  of  the  North 
Americans  were  amulets  or  charms,  which  they 
imagined  to  be  of  fuch  virtue,  as  to  preferve 
the  perfons  who  repofed  confidence  in  them 
from  every  difaflrous  event,  or  they  were  con- 
fidered  as  tutelary  fpirits,  whole  aid  they  might 
implore  in  circumftances  of  diftrefs  K  The 
Cemis  of  the  iflanders  were  reputed  by  them  the      i 

.  k  See  NOTE  LX. 

•'^^  Charier.  N.  Fr.  iii.  343,  &c.     Creuxii  Hilh  Canad. 
^."82,  Sec, 

authors 
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authors  of  every  calamity  that  afHids  the  hu-  BookIV^ 
man  race;  they  were  reprefented  under  the 
moil  frightful  forms,  and  religious  homage 
was  paid  to  them  with  no  other  view  than  to 
appeafe  thefe  furious  deities ".  Even  among 
thofe  tribes  whofe  religious  fyflem  was  more 
enlarged,  and  who  had  formed  fome  concep- 
tion of  benevolent  beings  delighted  with  con- 
ferring benefits,  as  well  as  of  malicious  powers 
prone  to  infiidl  evil ;  fuperftition  Hill  appears 
as  the  offspring  of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts  were 
employed  to  avert  calamities.  They  were  per- 
fuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted  by 
the  beneficence  of  their  nature,  would  bellow 
every  bleffing  in  their  power,  without  folicita- 
don  or  .acknowledgment ;  and  their  only 
anxiety  was  to  foothe  and  deprecate  the  wrath 
of  the  powers  vv^hom  they  regarded  as  the  ene- 
mies of  mankind ". 

Such  were  the  imperfect  conceptions  of  the 

I     greater  part  of  the  Americans  with  refpe6l  to 

'      the  interpofitions  of  invifible  agents,  and  fuch, 

almoll  univerfally,  was  the  mean  and  illiberal 

^  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  in.  p.  Martyr,  decacL 
p.  102,  Sec, 

"  Tertre,  n.  365.  Borde,  p.  14.  State  of  Virginia, 
by  a  Native,  book  iii,  p.  32,  33,  Dumont,  i,  165.  Ban- 
croft Nat,  Hift.  of  Guiana,  309. 

O  3  objefl 
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Book  IV.  obje6l  of  their  fuperftitions.  Were  we  to  trace 
'"'  back  the  ideas  of  other  nations  to  that  rude 
ftate  in  which  hillory  firft  preferits  them  to  our 
view,  we  fhould  difcover  a  furprifmg  refem-* 
blance  in  their  tenets  and  pra6tices ;  and  fliould, 
be  convinced,  that,  in  fimilar  circumilances, 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  hold  nearly 
the  fame  courfe  in  their  progrefs,  and  arrive 
at  almofl  the  fame  co.nclufions.  The  impref- 
llons  of  fear  are  confpicuous  in  all  the  fyftems 
of  fuperflition  formed  in  this  fituation.  And 
the  mofl  exalted  notions  of  men  rife  no  higher 
than  to  a  perplexed  apprehenfion  of  certain 
beings,  whofe  power,  though  fupernatural,  is 
limited  as  well  as  partial. 

iiemarirabje       BuT,  amottg  Other  tribcs,  which  have  been 

diverfity  in       -  .        ,  ,  ,  ^ 

their  reii-  longcr  United,  or  have  made  greater  progrefs 
So^nsl"°"  in  improvement,  we  difcern  fome  feeble  point- 
ing towards  more  jufl  and  adequate  concep- 
tions of  the  power  that  prefides  in  nature. 
They  feem  to  perceive  that  there  mufl  be  fome 
univerfal  caufe  to  v/hom  all  things  are  indebted 
for  their  being.  If  we  may  judge  by  fome  of 
their  expreffions,  they  appear  to  acknowledge 
a  divine  power  as  the  maker  of  the  world,  and 
the  difpofer  of  all  events.:  They  denominate, 
him  the  Great  Spirit  °.     But  thefe   ideas  are 

°  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  343.     Sagard^  Yoy.  du  Pays  des 
HuroRSj  226. 

faint 
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faint  and  confufed,  and  when  they  attempt  to  BookIV. 
explain  them,  it  is  manifeil,  that  among  them  ' 
the  word  fpirit  has  a  meaning  very  different 
from  that  in  which  we  employ  it,  and  that  they 
have  no  conception  of  any  deity  but  what  is 
corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to  be  of 
the  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more  ex- 
cellent than  man,  and  retail  fuch  wild  inco- 
herent fables  concerning  their  functions  and 
operations,  as  are  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  hiftory.  Even  among  thefe  tribes, 
there  is  no  eftablilhed  form  of  public  worlhip; 
there  are  no  temples  ere^led  in  honour  of  their 
deities  J  and  no  miniflers  peculiarly  confecrated 
to  their  fervice.  They  have  the  knowledge, 
however,  of  feveral  fuperflitious  ceremonies 
and  pradlices  handed  down  to  them  by  tradi- 
tion, and  to  thefe  they  have  recourfe  with  a 
childilh  credulity,  when  rouzed  by  any  emer- 
gence from  their  ufual  infenfibility,  and  ex- 
cited to  acknowledge  the  power,  and  to  im- 
plore the  proteclion  of  fuperior  beings  p. 

The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and^e  people  Syftem  of 
of  Bogota  had  advanced  beyond  the  othei*  un-  ^^^n*'^^«* 
cultivated  nations  of  America  in  their  ideas  of 
religion,  as  well  as  in  their  political  inftitu- 

p  Jpharlev.  N.  Fr.  iil.  345.     Golden,  i.  17. 

O  4  tionss 
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IookIV.  tions;  and  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  explain  the 
caufe  of  this  diftindlion  than  of  that  which  we 
have  already  coniidered.  The  Sun  was  the 
chief  obje6l  of  religious  worfhip  among  the 
Natchez.  In  their  temples^  v/hich  were  con- 
llrudled  with  fome  magnificence,  and  decorated 
with  various  ornaments,  according  to  their 
mode  of  architedbure,  they  preferved  a  perpe- 
tual fire,  as  the  pureft  emblem  of  their  divi- 
nity. Minifters  were  appointed  to  watch  and 
feed  this  facred  flame.  The  firft  fundlion  of 
the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning, 
w^as  an  act  of  obeifance  to  the  Sun ;  and  feUi- 
vals  returned  at  ftated  feafons  which  were  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  community  with  folemn 
but  unbloody  rites  "^^  This  is  the  moft  refined 
fpeci-es  of  fuperftition  known  in  America,  and, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  natural  as  well  as 
moft  feducing.  The  Sun  is  the  apparent  foqrce 
of  the  joy,  fertility,  and  life,  diffufed  through 
nature,  and  while  the  human  mind,  in  its 
early  eflays  towards  inquiry,  contemplates  and 
admires  his  univerfal  and  animating  energy, 
its  admiration  is  apt  to  flop  fnort  at  what  is 
vifible,  without  reaching  to  the  unfeen  caufe  j; 
and  pays  that  adoration  to  the  moft  glorious 
and  beneficial  work  of  God, ,  wliich  is  due  only 

'^  Dumont,  i.  158,  &c.     Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  417,  &c. 
429.     Laiitaa,  i.  167. 

to 
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to  him  who  formed  it*  As  fire  is  the  pureft  Book IV. 
and  moil  adive  of  the  elements,  and  in  fome 
of  its  qualities  and  effeds  refembles  the  Sun, 
it  was,  not  improperly,  chofen  to  be  the  em- 
blem of  his  powerful  operation.  The  ancient 
Perfians,  a  people  far  fuperior,  in  every  refpect, 
to  that  rude  tribe  whofe  rites  I  am  defcribins-, 
founded  their  religious  fyftem  on  iimilar  prin- 
ciples, and  eilablifhed  a  forn^i  of  public  wor-^ 
{hip,  lefs  grofs  and  exceptionable  than  that  of 
any  people  deilitute  of  guidance  from  revela- 
tion. This  furpriling  co-incidence  ifi  fenti- 
ment  between  two  nations,  in  fuch  different 
ftates  of  improvement,  is  one  of  the  many  lin- 
gular and  unaccountable  circumftances  which 
occur  in  the  hifrory  of  human  affairs. 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and 
Moon  were,  likewife,  the  chief  obje6i:s  of  vene- 
ration. Their  fyftem  of  religion  was  more 
regular  and  complete,  though  leTs  pure,  than 
that  of  the  Natchez.  They  had  temples,  altars, 
priefls,  facrifices,  and.  that  long  train  of  cere- 
monies, which  fuperftition  introduces  wherever 
fhe  has  fully  eftablifhed  her  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  worfhip 
were  cruel  and  bloody.  They  offered  human 
victims  to  their  deities,  and  many  of  their 
practices  nearly  refembled  the  barbarous  infli- 

6  rutions 
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BookIV.  tutions  of  the  Mexicans,  the  genius  of  which 

^    "^         we  fhali  have  an  opportunity  of  confidering 

more  attentively  in  its  proper  place '. 

Their  ideas  WiTH  rcfpedl  to  the  Other  great  do6lrine  of 
theTmmof.  religion,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
taiityofthe  ^Q^j     j.|^g  fentiments  of  the  Americans  were 

more  united:  the  human  mind,  even  when 
leaft  improved  and  invigorated  by  culture, 
fhrinks  from  the  thoughts  of  difTolution,  and 
looks  forward  with  hope  and  expedlation  to  a 
flate  of  future  exiftence.  This  fentiment,  re- 
fulting  from  a  fecret  confcioufnefs  of  its  own 
dignity,  from  an  inftindive  longing  after  im- 
mortality, is  univerfal,  and  may  be  deemed 
natural.  Upon  this,  are  founded  the  molt 
exalted  hopes  of  man  in  his  higheft  flate  of 
improvement  j  nor  has  nature  withheld  from 
him  this  foothing  confolation,  in  the  moft  early 
and  rude  period  of  his  progrefs.  We  can  trace 
this  opinion  from  one  extremity  of  America  to 
the  other.  In  fome  regions  more  faint  and 
obfcure,  in  others  more  perfe6lly  developed, 
but  no  where  unknown.  The  moil  uncivilized 
of  its  favage  tribes  do  not  apprehend  death  as 
the  extindion  of  being.     All  entertain  hopes 

r  Piedrahita,   Conq.  del  N.  Reyno,-p;"i7.     Herrera, 
dec.  6.  lib.  V.  c.  6,  -■:"-'- 

of 
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of  a  future  and  more  happy  (late,  where  they  Book  IV. 
Ihail  be  for  ever  exempt  from  the  calamities  "^  ""v— — ' 
which  embitter  human  life  in  its  prefent  con- 
dition. This  they  figure  as  a  delightful  coun- 
try,  blefied  with  perpetual  fpring,  whofe  foreils 
abound  with  game,  whofe  rivers  fwarm  with 
fifhj  where  famine  is  never  felt,  and  uninter- 
rupted plenty  fhall  be  enjoyed  without  labour 
or  toil.  But  as  rnen,  in  forming  their  firfl  im- 
perfedl  ideas  concerning  the  invifible  world, 
fuppofe  that  there  they  Ihall  continue  to  feel 
the  fame  defires,  and  to  be  engaged  in  the 
fame  occupations  s  they  naturally  afcribe  emi- 
nence and  diftindlion,  in  that  ilate,  to  the 
fame  qualities  and  talents  which  are  here,  the 
object  pf  their  efceem.  The  Americans,  ac- 
cordingly, allotted  the  higheft  place,  in  their: 
country  of  fpirits,  to  the  fKilfui  hunter,  to  the 
adventurous  and  fuccefsful  warrior,  and  to  fuch 
as  had  tortured  the  greateft  number  of  cap- 
fives,  and  devoured  their  iiefli '.  Thefe  no^.  induce  them 
tions  were  fo  prevalent,  that  they  gave  rife  to  InJ's^'^&c. 
an  univerfal  cuilom,   which  is,   at  once,    the  T^'^  *^^ 

^  dead, 

ilrongeft  evidence  that  the  Americans  believe 
in  a  future  ftate,  and  the  befl: .  iiluflration  of 
what  they  expecl  there.     As  they  imagine.,  that 

^  Lery  ap  de  Bry>  iii.^  22a.     Charlevt.  N...Fr.  iii.;  351, 
kc.     Ue  la  Potherie,  ii.  45,  &c.  iii.  5. 

the 
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Book  IV.  the  dead  beg;in  their  career  anew  in  the- world 
whither  they  are  gone,  that  their  friends  may 
not  enter  upon  it  defencelefs  and  unprovided, 
they  bury  with  them  their  bow,  their  arrows, 
and  other  weapons  ufed  in  hunting  or  war; 
they  depofit  in  their  tombs  the  fkins  or  fluffs 
of  which  they  make  garments,  Indian  corn, 
manioc,  venifon,  domeftic  utenfils,  and  what- 
ever is  reckoned  among  the  neceflaries  in  their 
fimple  mode  of  life  \  In  fome  provinces,  up- 
on the  deceafe  of  a  cazique  or  chief,  a  certain 
number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favourites,  and  of 
his  flaves,  were  put  to  death,  and  interred  to- 
gether with  him,  that  he  might  appear  with 
the  fame  dignity  in  his  future  ftation,  and  be 
waited  upon  by  the  fame  attendants  "•  This 
perfuafion  is  fo  deep-rooted,  that  many  of  the 
deceafed  perfon's  retainers  offer  themfelves  as 
voluntaiy  vi<flims,  and  court  the  privilege  of 
accompanying  their  departed  mafter,  as  an 
high  diilindlion.    ^  It  has  been  found  difficult, 

<  Chronica  de  Cieca  de  Leon,  c.  2S.  Sagard,  288. 
Creux.  Hill.  Canad.  p.  91.  Rochefort.  Hiil.  des  Antilles, 
56^.  Eiet,  391.  De  la  Potlierie,  11.  44.  hi.  8.  Blanco, 
Converf.  de  Piritu,  p^  35. 

"  Dumont,  Loaifiane,  i.  208,  &c.  Oviedo,  lib.  v.  c.  3. 
Gomora,  Hift.  Gen.  c.  28.  P.  Mart,  decad.  304.  Char- 
lev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  421.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  P. 
Melchior  Hernandez,  Memor.  de  Chiriqui.  Coll.  Grig. 
?2.^Qrs,  i,     Chron,  de  Cieca  de  Leon,  c.  33. 

on 
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On  fome  occafions,  to  fet  bounds  to  this  en-  BookIV. 
thufiafm  of  affedionate  duty,    and  to  reduce         /-*«-^ 
the  train  of  a  favourite  leader  to  fuch  a  number 
as  the  tribe  could  afford  to  fpare ". 

Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  un-  Superftkion 
civilized  nations,  many  of  the  rites  and  ob-  w"[th^devo- 
feivances  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  a6ls  ^^^^' 
of  religion,  have  no  connexion  with  devotion, 
but  proceed  from  a  fond  defire  of  prying  into 
futurity.  The  human  mind  is  moft  apt  to 
feel,  and  to  difcover  this  vain  curiofity,  when 
Its  own  powers  are  moil  feeble  and  uninformed. 
Aftonilhed  with  occurrences,  of  which  it  is 
unable  to  comprehend  the  caufe,  it  naturally 
fancies  that  there  is  fomething  myflerious  and 
wonderful  in  their  origin.  Alarmed  at  events,, 
of  which  it  cannot  difcern  the  iffue  or  the  con- 
fequences,  it  has  recourfe  to  other  means  of 
difcovering  them,  than  the  exercife  of  its  own 
fagacity.  Wherever  fuperftition  is  fo  efta- 
biiihed  as  to  form  a  regular  fyllem,  this  defire 
of  penetrating  into  the  fecrets  of  futurity  is 
connedled  with  it.  Divination  becomes  a  reli- 
gious ad.  Priefts,  as  the  minifters  of  Heaven, 
pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to  men.  They 
are  the  only  foothfayers,    augurs,   and  magi- 

^  See  NOTE  LXI.  abM 

cians> 
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Book  IV.  cians,   who  profefs  the  facred  and  important 
art  of  difclofing  what  is  hid  from  other  eyes. 


This  depart- 
ment be- 
longs to 
their  piiyfi- 
cians. 


But,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no 
veneration  to  any  fuperintending  power,  and 
who  have  no  eflablifiied  rites  or  miniHers  of 
religion,  their  curiofity  to  difcover  what  is 
future  and  unknown  is  cherifhed  by  a  different 
principle,  and  derives  ilrength  from  another 
alliance.  As  the  difeafes  of  men,  in  the  favage 
ftate,  are  like  thofe  of  the  animal  creation,  few 
but  extremely  violent,  their  impatience  under 
what  they  fulfer,  and  folicitude  for  the  reco- 
very of  health,  foon  infpired  them  with  extra- 
ordinary reverence  for  fuch  as  pretended  to 
underftand  the  nature  of  their  maladies,  or  to 
preferve  them  from  their  fudden  and  fatal 
effects.  Thefe  ignorant  pretenders,  however, 
were  fuch  utter  ftrangers  to  the  llru6i:ure  of  the 
human  frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  caufes  of  its  diforders,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  will  terminate.  Superftition, 
mingled  frequently  with  fome  portion  of  craft, 
fupplied  what  they  wanted  in  fcience.  They 
imputed  the  origin  of  difeafes  to  fupernatural 
influence,  and  prefcribed  or  performed  a  variety 
of  myfterious  rites,  which  they  gave  out  to  be 
oPpower  fufBcient  to  remove  the  mofl  danger- 
ous and  inveterate  maladies.     The   credulity 

and 
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and  love  of  the  marvellous,  natural  to  unin-  Book  IV, 
formed  men,  favoured  the  deception,  and  pre- 
pared them  to  be  the  dupes  of  thofe  impoftors. 
Among  favages,  their  firft  phyficians  are  a 
kind  of  conjurers  or  wizards,  who  boaft  that 
they  know  what  is  paft,  and  can  foretell  what 
15  to  come.  Incantations,  forcery,  and  mum- 
meries of  diverfe  kinds,  no  lefs  llrange  than 
frivolous,  are  the  means  which  they  employ  to 
expel  the  imaginary  caufes  of  malignity^; 
and,  relying  upon  the  eiEcacy  of  thefe,  they 
predid  with  confidence  what  will  be  the  fate 
of  their  deluded  patients.  Thus  fuperftition 
in  its  eariiefl  form  flowed  from  the  folicitude 
of  man  to  be  delivered  from  prefent  diflrefs, 
not  from  his  dread  of  evils  awaiting  him  in  a 
future  life,  and  was  originally  ingrafted  on 
medicine,  not  on  religion.  One  of  the  firft, 
and  moft  intelligent  hiitorians  of  America  was 
ftruck  with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of 
divination  and  that  of  phyfic,  among  the  people 
of  Hifpaniola  ^.  But  this  was  not  peculiar  to 
them.  The  Alexis^  the  PiayaSy  the  AutmoinSy 
or  whatever  jwas  the  diftinguifhing  name  of 
their  diviners  and  charmers  in  other  parts  of 
America,  were  all  the  phyficians  of  their  re- 

y  P.  Melch.  Ireriiandez;  Memorial  de  Gheriqui.'   CqI- 

lect.  Orig.  Pap.  i. 
^  Oviedo,  lib.  V.  c.^^^^^'  i-^^^^mi   hm    :    . 

Ipedlive 
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Book  IV.  fpe8:ive  tribes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Buhitos  of  Hifpanioia.  As  their  fundion  led 
them  to  apply  to  the  human  mind  when  en- 
feebled by  ficknefs,  and  as  they  found  it,  in 
that  feafon  of  dejection,  prone  to  be  alarmed 
with  imaginary  fears,  or  amufed  with  vain 
hopes,  they  eafily  induced  it  to  rely  with  im- 
plicit confidence  on  the  virtue  of  their  fpells, 
and  the  certainty  of  their  predidions  % 


extends. 


Graduary  WHENEVER  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of 
fupernatural  power  and  difcernment  in  on€ 
inftance,  they  have  a  propenfity  to  admit  it  in 
others.  The  Americans  did  not  long  fuppofe 
the  efficacy  of  conjuration  to  be  confined  to 
one  fubjed.  They  had  recourfe  to  it  in  every 
fituatlon  of  danger  or  diftrefs.  When  the 
events  of  war  were  peculiarly  difaftrous,  when 
they  met  with  unforefeen  difappointments  in 
hunting,  when  inundations  or  drought  threat- 
ened their  crops  with  deftrudion,  they  called 
upon  their  conjurers  to  begin  their  incanta- 
tions>  in  order  to  difcover  the  caufes  of  thofe 
calamities,  or  to  foretell  what  would  be  their 

*  Herrera,  dec,  i.  lib.  51i.  c.  4.  Oiborne,  Coll.  ii. 
86ai»  Dumont,  i.  169,  &c.  Charley.  N.  Fr.  iii.  361. 
3164,  &c.  Lawfon,  N.  Carol.  214.  Ribas,  Triumph. 
p.  17.     Biet,  386.     De  la  Pctherie,  ii.  35,  &c. 
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iiTue^     Their  confidence  in  this  delufive  art  Book  IV, 
gradually  increafed,  and  manifefted  itfeif  in  all 
the  occurrences  of  life.     When   in\^olved  in 
any  difficulty,    or  about    to   enter  upon  any 
tranfadion  of  moment,  every  individual  regu- 
larly confulted  the  forcerer,  depended  upon  his 
inftrui5tions  to  extricate  him  from  the  former, 
and  to  dired  his  condud  in  the  latter.     Even 
among  the  rudeft  tribes  in  America,  fuperfti- 
tion  appears  in  this  form,  and  divination  is  an 
art  in  high  efteem.     Long  before   man  had 
acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  a  deity  as  infpires 
reverence  and  leads  to  adoration,  we  obferve 
him  ftretching  out  a  prefumptuous  hand  to 
draw  afide    that  veil  with  which  providence 
kindly  conceals  its  purpofes  from  human  know- 
ledge ;  and  we  find  him  labouring,  with  fruit- 
lefs  anxiety,  to  penetrate  into  the  myfleries  of 
the  divine  adminiftration*     To  difcern,  and  to 
worihip  a  fuperintending  power,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  of  the  human 
underftanding ;    a  vain  defire  of  prying  into 
futurity,  is  the  error  of  its  infancy,  and  a  proof 
of  its  weaknefs* 

From  this  weaknefs,  proceeded  likewife,  the 
faith  of  the  Americans  in  dreams,  their  obfcr- 

-*>  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  3.     Dumont,  i.  173*     Fernand. 
Relac.  de  los  Chiquit,  p.  40.  Lozano,  84.  Margrave,  279. 
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I^ooxIV.  vation  of  omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirps 
^'  "^  Ing  of  birds  and  the  cries  of  animals,  all  which 
they  fuppofe  to  be  indications  of  future  events, 
and  if  any  one  of  thefe  prognoflics  is  deemed 
unfavourable,  they  inftantly  abandon  the  pur- 
fuit  of  thofe  meafures  on  which  they  are  moft 
eagerly  bent''. 

Detached  VIIL  BuT  if  wc  would  foHTi  z  completc 

idea  of  the  uncultivated  nations  of  America, 
we  mufl  not  pafs  unobferved  feme  fmgular 
cufloms,  which,  though  univerfal  and  charac- 
teriftic,  could  not  be  reduced,  with  propriety, 
to  any  of  the  articles  into  which  I  have  divided 
my  inquiry  concerning  their  manners. 

Love  of  Among  favages,  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 

eancng.       ^j^^  j^^^^  of  dancing  is  a  favourite  paflion.     As 

a  great  part  of  their  time  languifhes  away  in 
indolence,  without  any  occupation  to  rouze  or 
interefi  them,  they  delight  univerfally  in  a 
paftime  which  calls  forth  the  a6live  powers  of 
their  nature  into  exercife.  The  Spaniards, 
when  they  firil  vifited  America,  were  aflo- 
nifhed  at  the  fondnefs  of  the  natives  for  dancing, 
and  beheld  with  wonder  a  people,   cold  and 

c'Cliarlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  262.  353.     Stadlus,  ap  de  Br}', 
iii.    120.     Creuxij,  Hift.   Canad.  ^4.     Techo,    Hift.  of 
Parag.     Church.  Coll.  vi.  37.    Pe  la  Potherie,  iii.  6. 
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unanimared  in  moil  of  their  other  purfuits,  BookIV. 
kindle  into  life,  and  exert  themfeives  with 
ardour,  as  often  as  this  favourite  amufement 
recurred.  Among  them,  indeed,  dancing 
ouffht  not  to  be  denominated  an  amufement. 
It  is  a  ferious  and  important  occupation,  which 
mingles  in  every  occurrence  of  public  or  pri- 
vate life.  If  any  intercourfe  be  neceffary  be- 
tween two  American  tribes,  the  ambafTadors 
of  the  one  approach  in  a  folemn  dance,  and 
prefent  the  calumet  or  emblem  of  peace ;  the 
fachems  of  the  other  receive  it  with  the  fame 
ceremonv\  If  war  is  denounced  againfl:  an 
enemy,  it  is  by  a  dance,  exprefTive  of  the 
refentment  which  they  feel,  and  of  the  ven- 
geance which  they  meditate '',  If  the  wrath 
of  their  gods  is  to  be  appeafed,  or  their  bene- 
ficence to  be  celebrated  ,  if  they  rejoice  at  the 
birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn  the  death  of  a 
friend  %  they  have  dances  appropriated  to  each 
of  thefe  fituations,  and  fuited  to  the  difFerent 
fentiments  with  which  they  are  then  animated. 
If  a  perfon  is  indifpofed,  a  dance  is  prefcribed 
as  the  mofl  effedual  means  of  refboring  him  to 

a  De  la  Potherie  Hiift.  ii.  If^'&c;    Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii, 
211.297.     La  Hontan.  i.  100.  137.     Hennepin.  Decou- 

•'  Joutei,"^43."    Gomara,  Hid,  Gen.  c.  196. 
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Book IV.  health;  and  if  he  himfelf  cannot  endure  the 
fatigue  of  fuch  an  exercife,  the  phyfician  or 
conjure?  performs  it  in  his  name,  as  if  the 
virtue  of  his  aflivity  could  be  transferred  to  his 
patient  ^ 

All  their  dsnces  are  imitations  of  fome 
a6tion ;  and  though  the  mufic  by  which  they 
are  regulated,  is  extremely  fimple  and  tirefomc 
to  the  ear  by  its  dull  monotony,  fome  of  their 
dances  appear  wonderfully  exprefTive  and  ani- 
mated. The  war  dance  is,  perhaps,  the  molt 
llriking.  It  is  the  reprefentatioa  of  a  complete 
American  campaign.  The  departure  of  the 
warriors  from  their  village,  their  march  into  the 
enemy's  country,,  the  daution  with  which  they 
encamp,  the  addrefs  with  which  they  llation 
fome  of  their  party  in  ambulh,.  the  manner  of 
iurpriiing  the  enemy,,  the  noife  and  ferocity,  of 
the  combat,  the  fcalping  of  thofe  who  are  flain, 
the  feizing  of  prifoners,  the  triumphant  return 
,pftha.  conquerors,,  and  the  torture  of  the 
xi^^iiT^s,..  are  fuccelTively  exhibited... 'The  per- 
formers enter  with  fuch  enthufiaftic  ardour  into 
their  feveral  parts,  their  geftures,  their  coun- 
tenance,  their  voice  are  fo  wild  and  fo  well 

n^^Benys  Hift.  Nat.  1^9.^  Brkk<^lI^^i^2P^^I^ia'Po- 
a^^ie,-il.■^6,         ^     --''  -'""^  --^'^^^^  ^^e^^.v.  ..on,. 
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adapted  to  their  various  fituations,  that  Euro-  BookIV. 
peans  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  a  mimic  fcene, 
or  view  it  \yithout  emotions  of  fear  and  hor- 
ror % 

But  however  exprefTive  fome  of  the  Ameri- 
can dances  may  be,  there  is  one  circumflance 
in  them  remarkable,  and  connected  with  the 
chara6ler  of  the  race.  The  fongs,  the  dances, 
the  amufements  of  other  nations,  exprefTive  of 
the  fentiments  \yhich  animate  their  hearts,  are 
often  adapted  to  difplay  or  excite  that  fenfibility 
which  mutually  attaches  the  fexes.  Among 
fome  people,  fuch  is  the  ardour  of  this  paflion, 
that  love  is  almofl  the  fole  objedl  of  feftivity  and 
joy;  and  as  rude  nations  arc  llrangers  to  deli- 
cacy, and  unaccu domed  to  difguife  any  emo* 
tion  of  their  minds,  their  dances  are  often  ex* 
tremely  wanton  and  indecent.  Such  is  the  Ca- 
lenday  of  which  the  natives  of  Africa  are  fo 
palTionately  fond  ^ ;  and  fuch  the  feats  of  the. 
dancing  girls,  which  the  Afiatics  contemplate 
with  fo  much  avidity  of  defire.  But,  among 
the  Americans,  more  cold  and  indifferent  to 

«  Be  la  PotheHe/  5L  116.  Charier^  N.  Fr.  iii.  297. 
Lafitau,  i.  523. 

*■  Adanfon,  Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  iii,  287.  Labat,  Voy- 
ages, iv.  463.  Sloane,  Hill.  Nat.  of  Jam.  Introd,  p.  48. 
Fermin.  Defcript.  de  Surin.  i.  p.  139, 
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Bock  IV.  tlieir  females,  from  caufcs  which  I  have  already 
^""""^  '  explained,  the  pafTion  of  love  mingles  but  little 
with  their  feilivals  and  paftimes.  Their  fongs 
and  dances  are  moftly  folemn  and  martial,  they 
are  connected  with  fome  of  the  ferious  ^nd  im- 
portant affairs  of  life  ^5  and  having  no  relation 
to  love  or  gallantry,  are  feldom.  common  to  the 
two  fexes,  but  executed  by  tiie  men  and  women 
apart '.  If,  on  fome  occafions,  the  women  are 
permitted  to  join  in  the  feftival,  the  character 
of  the  entertainment  is  dill  the  fame,  and  no 
movement  or  geilure  is  expreffive  of  attach- 
ment, or  encourages  familiarity'*. 

pa(?ion  for  -^^  immoderate  love  of  play,  efpecially  at 
gaming,  gamcs  of  hazard,  which  feems  to  be  natural  to 
ail  people  unaccuftomed  to  the  occupations  of 
regular  induftry,  is  likewife  univerfal  among 
the  Americans.  The  fam.e  caufes,  which  fo 
often  prompt  perfons  at  their  eafe  in  civilized 
life  to  have  recourfe  to  this  paftime,  render  it 
the  delight  of  the  favage*     The  former  are  in-r 

^  Defcrip.  of  N.  France.  Ofnorne,  Coll.  li.  88^. 
Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  84. 

s  Wafer's  Account  of  Iftlimus,  &c.  i6g,  Lery  ap  de 
Bry,  iiil  177.  Lozano,  Hifl.  de  Parag.  L"i49.  '  Herrera, 
dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  8.  dec.  4.  lib.  x.  c.  4.  '  See  NOTE 
LXII. 

^  Earrere^  Fr,  Ec^uin.  p.  191. 
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dependent  of  labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the  Book  IV. 
neceflity  of  it,  and  as  both  are  unemployed, 
they  run  with  tranfport  to  whatever  is  of  power 
to  flir  and  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  the 
Americans,  who  at  other  times  are  fo  indifferent, 
fo  phlegmatic,  fo  filent,  and  fo  difmterefbed,  as 
foon  as  they  engage  in  play  become  rapacious, 
impatient,  noify,  and  almofr  frantic  with  eager- 
nefs.  Their  furs,  their  domeftic  utenfils,  their 
clothes,  their  arms,  are  flaked  at  the  gaming- 
table, and  when  all  is  loft,  high  as  their  fenfe 
of  independence  is,  in  a  v/ild  emotion  of  defpair 
or  of  hope,  they  will  often  rill<  their  perfonal 
liberty  upon  a  fingle  caft'.  Among  feveral 
tribes,  fuch  gaming  parties  frequently  recur, 
and  become  their  moft  acceptable  entertainment 
at  every  great  feftival.  Superftition,  v/hich  is 
apt  to  take  hold  of  thole  paffions  which  are  m,ofr 
vigorous,  frequently  lends  its  aid  to  confinn. 
and  ftrengthen  this  favourite  inclination.  Their 
conjurers  are  accuftomed  to  prefcribe  a  folemn 
match  at  play,  as  one  of  the  moft  efficacious 
methods  of  appeafing  their  gods,  or  of  reftoring 
the  fick  to  health  ^ 

From  caufes  fimilar  to  thofe  which  render  and  r^r 
them  fond  of  play,  the  Americans  are  extremely 

*  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  261.  318.     LafitaUj,  ii.  33S,  &c. 
Ribas,  Triumf.  13.     Brickell,  335. 
^  Charley.  N.  Fr.  iii.  262. 
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Book IV.  addi6led  to  drunkennefs.  It  feems  to  havq 
been  one  of  the  firll  exertions  of  human  in- 
genuity to  difcover  fome  compofition  of  an  in-r 
toxicating  quality ,  and  there  is  hardly  any  na- 
tion fo  rude,  or  fo  deftitute  of  invention,  as  not 
to  have  fucceeded  in  this  fatal  refearch.  The 
mod  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes  have 
been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  attain  this.art;  and 
even  thofe  which  are  fo  deficient  in  knowledge, 
as  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  giving 
an  inebriating  ftrength  to  liquors  by  fermenta- 
tion, can  accomplifh  the  fame  end  by  other 
means.  The  people  of  the  iflands,  of  North  | 
America,  and  of  California,  ufed,  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  fiTioke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a 
certain  inftrument  into  the  noftrils,  the  fumes 
■qf  which. afcending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all 
the  tranfports  and  frenzy  of  intoxication  ™.  In 
Mmoik.  every  other  part  of  the  New  Worlds  the 
patiyes  poffefled  the  art  of  extrafting  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor  from  maize  or  the  manioc  root, 
the  fame  fubftances  which  they  convert  into 
bread.  .  The  operation  by  which  they  effecSt 
this^  nearly  refembles  the  common  one  of 
brewing,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  place 
of  yeft,  'they  ufe  a  naufeous  infufion  of  a  certain 

""'.Oviedo,  Hlft,  ap  Ramuf.  iii.  113.     Venegas,  i.  68, 
N  an  frag  ^VCabcca  de  Vaca,  ,  cap. -26,'  -See  NOTE 
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quantity  of  maize  or  manioc  chewed  by  their  Book IV, 
women.  The  faliva  excites  a  vigorous  fermen* 
tation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor  becomes  fit 
for  drinking.  It  is  not  difagreeable  to  the  tafte, 
and  when  fwaljov/ed  in  large  quantities,  is  of 
an  intoxicating  quality".  This  is  the  general 
beverage  of  the  Americans^,  which  they  diftin- 
guifh  by  various  names,  and  for  which  they  feel 
fuch  a  violent  and  infatiable  delirej  as  it  is  not 
eafy  either  to  conceive  or  defcribe.  Among 
poliihed  nations,  where  a  fucceflion  of  various 
functions  and  amufements  keeps  the  mind  in 
continual  occupation,  the  delire  for  iirong 
drink  is  regulated,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the 
climate,  and  increafes  or  diminifhes  according 
to  the  variations  of  its  temperature.  In  wai-m 
regions,  the  delicate  and  fenfible  frame  of  the 
inhabitants  does  not  require  the  ftimulation  of 
fermented  liquors.  In  colder  countries,  the 
conftitution  of  the  natives,  more  robuft  and 
more  fluggifh,  ftands  in  need  of  generous  li- 
quors to  quicken  and  animate  it.  But  among 
favages,  the  defire  of  fomething  that  is  of  power 
to  intoxicate,  is  in  every  fituation  the  fame. 
All  the  people  of  America,  if  we  except  fome 
fiioall  tribes  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
whether  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,    or  inha- 

f  Stadius  ap  de  Bry,  liL  hi.     Lery,  ibid.  175. 
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Book IV.  bitants  of  its  more  temperate  regions,  or  placed 
by  a  harder  fate  in  tat  fevere  climates  towards 
its  norlhern  or  fouthern  extremity,  appear  to  be 
equally  under  the  dominion  of  this  appetite  ^. 
Such  a  fimilarity  of  tafte,  among  people  in  fuch 
different  fituations,  mufl  be  afcribed  to  the  in^ 
fluence  of  fome  moral  caufe,  and  cannot  be  con^ 
fidered  as  the  effedt  of  siny  phyfical  or  conflitu^ 
tional  want.  While  engaged  in  war  or  in  the 
chafe,  the  favage  is  often  in  the  moft  interefling 
fituations,  and  all  the  powers  of  his  nature  are 
rouzed  to  the  mofh  vigorous  exertions.  But 
thofe  animating  fcenes  are  fucceeded  by  long 
intervals  of  repofe,  during  which  the  warrior 
meets  with  nothing  that  he  deems  of  fufficient 
dignity  or  importance  to  merit  his  attention. 
He  languifhes  and  mopes  in  this  feafon  of  in- 
dolence. The  poiture  of  his  body  is  an  em- 
blem, of  the  ilate  of  his  mind.  In  one  climate, 
cowering  over  the  fire  in  his  cabin  ;  in  another, 
irretched  under  the  fhade  of  fome  tree,  he  dofes 
away  his  time  in  fleep,  or  in  an  unthinking 
joylefs  inaftivity,  not  far  removed  from  it.  As 
ilrong  liquors  awake  him  from  this  torpid  flate, 
give  a  brifker  motion  to  his  fpirits,  and  enliven 

^  Gux^nilla,  j._  257.  ;Lo7-aiip  Defcrip.  de  Gran,  ChacOj 
56.  103.  Ribas,  8.  Ulloa,  i.  249.  337.  Marchais,  iv. 
436.  Fernandez  MiiTion.  de  las  Chiquet.  3c.  Barrere, 
p.  203.     Blanco  Converf.  de  Piritu,  31;    •^^'' 
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liim  more  thoroughly  than  either  dancing  or  EookIV, 
gaming,  his  love  of  them  is  exceiUve.  A  fa- 
vage,  when  not  engaged  in  aftion,  is  a  penfive 
melancholy  animal ;  but  as  foon  as  he  tailes,  or 
has  a  prorpe6t  of  tailing,  the  intoxicating 
draught,  he  becomes  gay  and  frolicfome  p. 
Whatever  be  the  occafion,  or  pretext,  on  which 
the  Americans  aiTemble,  the  meeting  always, 
terminates  in  a  debauch.  Many  of  their  fefti- 
vals  have  no  other  obje6t,  and  they  welcome 
the  return  of  them  with  tranfports  of  joy.  As 
they  are  not  accuftomed  to  reftrain  any  appetite, 
they  fet  no  bounds  to  this.  The  riot  often  con- 
tinues without  intermiffion  feveral  days;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  fatal  efFecls  of  their  excefs, 
they  never  ceafe  from  drinking  as  long  as  one 
drop  of  liquor  remains.  The  perfons  of  greateft 
eminence,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  warriors,  and 
the  chiefs  m.oll  renowned  for  their  wifdom,  have 
no  greater  command  of  themfelves  than  the 
moft  obfcure  member  of  the  comm.unity.  Their 
eagernefs  for  prefent  enjoyment  renders  them 
blind  to  its  fatal  confequences  i  and  thofe  very 
men,  who,  in  other  fituations,  feem  to  poflefs 
a  force  of  miad  more  than  human,  are  in  this 
inftance  inferior  to  children  in  forefight,  as  v/eli 
as  cenfideration,  and  mere  fiaves  of  brutal  ap- 

p  Melendez  Tefores  Verdad.  iii.  369. 
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Book IV.  petite''.  When  their  pafiions,  naturally  llrong, 
are  heightened  and  inflamed  by  drink,  they  are 
guilty  of  the  mofl  enormous  outrages,  and  the 
feftivity  feidom  concludes  without  deeds  of  vio-r 
Jence,  or  bloodflied  % 

But,  amidft  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one 
circumilance  remarkable ;  the  women,  in  moft 
of  the  American  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to 
partake  of  it ".  Their  province  is  to  prepare 
the  liquor,  to  ferve  it  about  to  the  guefts,  and 
to  take  care  of  their  hufbands  and  friends,  when 
their  reafon  is  overpowered.  This  exclufion 
of  the  women  from  an  enjoyment  fo  highly  va- 
lued by  favages,  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  a 
mark  of  their  inferiority,  and  as  an  additional 
evidence  of  that  contempt  with  which  they  were 
treated  in  the  New  World.  The  people  of 
North  America,  when  firft  difcovcred,  were 
not  acquainted  with  any  intoxicating  drink  5 
but  as  the  Europeans  early  found  it  their  in- 
tereft  to  fupply  them  with  fpirituous  liquors, 
drunkennefs  foon  became  as  univerfal  among 
theni  as  among  their  countryrnen  to  the  fouth  j 
and  their  women  having  acquired  this  new  tafte^^ 

t'ftiBas,  9.     Ulloa,  i.  338. 

»  Lcttn  Edif.  ji.  17S.   Torquemada  Mon4#,In4«  !•  335* 


s  See  N  O  T  E  LXIV. 
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indulge  it  with  as  little  decency  and  nioderation  Book IV. 
as  the  men  % 


It  were  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  detached  Put  to  death 

the  aged 

cuftoms  which  have  excited  the  wonder  of  tra-  and  in- 


vellers  in  America;  but  I  cannot  omit  one 
feemingly  as  fingular  as  any  that  has  been  men- 
tioned. Vv^hen  their  parents  and  other  relations 
become  old,  or  labour  under  any  diftemper 
which  their  (lender  knowledge  of  the  healing 
ari:  cannot  remove,  they  cut  Ihort  their  days 
with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  fupporting  and  tending 
them.  This  pradlice  prevailed  among  the 
ruder  tribes  in  every  part  of  the  continent,  from 
Hudfon's  Bay  to  the  river  De  la  Plata  >  and 
however  {hocking  it  may  be  to  thofe  fentiments 
of  tendernefs.  and  attachment,  which,  in  ci- 
vilized life,  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  congenial 
with  our  frame,  the  condition  of  man  in  the  fa- 
vage  flate  leads  and  reconciles  him  to  it.  The 
fame  hardihips  and  difficulty  of  procuring  fub- 
fiftence,  which  deter  favages,  in  fome  cafes, 
from  rearing  their  children,  prompt  them  to 
deftroy  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  declining 
flate  of  the  one  is  as  helplefs  as  the  infancy  of 
the  other.    The  former  are  no  lefs  unable  than 

Jf  Hutehlnfon,  Hill/ of  MalTachufk  4^9.     Lafitau>  ii. 
125.     Sagard,  146. 

the 
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Book  IV.  the  latter  to  perform  the  fundions  that  belohg 
to  a  warrior  or  hunter^  or  to  endure  thofe  va- 
rious diitrefies  in  which  favages  are  i'o  often  in- 
voived^  by  their  own  want  of  forefight  and  in- 
duftrjT-.  Their  relations  feel  this,  and  incapable 
of  attendhig  to  the  wants  or  weaknefles  of 
otherS;,  their  impatience  under  an  additional 
burden  prompts  them  to  extinguifn  that  life 
which  they  find  it  difficult  to  fuflain.  This  is 
not  regarded  as  a  deed  of  cruelty,  but  as  an  a6b 
of  mercy.  An  American,  broken  with  years 
and  infirmities,  confcious  that  he  can  no  longer 
depend  on  the  aid  of  thofe  around  him,  places 
himfelf  contentedly  in  his  grave;  and  it  is  by 
the  hands  of  his  children  or  neareft  relations 
that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the  blow  inflifted, 
v/hich  releafes  him  for  ever  from  the  forrows  of 
life ". 


General 

cftimare  of 
their  cha- 
rafler. 


IX.  After  contemplating  the  rude  American 
tribes  in  fuch  various  lights,  after  taking  a  vi&w 
of  their  cuftoms  and  manners  from  fo  many 
different  flations,  nothing  remains  but  to  form 
a  general  eftimate  of  their  charadler,  compared 
with  that  of  more  poliflied  nations.  A  human 
being,  as  he  comes  originally  from  the  hand  of 


"  CafTani  Hill:,  de  N.  Reyno  de  Gran.  p.  300.    Pifo,  p. 
6.     Ellis  Voy.  191.     Gumilla,  i.  333. 
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nature,  is  every  where  the  fame.  At  his  firil  Boor  IV. 
appearance  in  the  flate  of  infancy,  whether  it  '^'~' 
be  among  the  rudeil  favages,  or  in  the  moil  ci- 
vilized fociety,  we  can  difcern  no  quality  which 
marks  any  diflincflion  or  fuperiority.  The  ca- 
pacity of  improvement  feems  to  be  the  fame; 
and  the  talents  he  may  afterwards  acquire,  as 
well  as  the  virtues  he  may  be  rendered  capable 
of  exercifing,  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  upoa 
the  flate  of  fociety  in  which  he  is  placed.  To 
this  flate  his  mind  naturally  accommodates  it- 
felf,  and  from  it  receives  difcipline  and  culture. 
In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  accufloms 
a  human  being  to  feel,  and  the  functions  in 
w^hich  thefe  engage  him,  his  intellecluai  powers 
are  called  forth.  According  to  the  connections 
which  it  eflablifhes  between  him  and  the  reft  of 
his  fpecies,  the  afFe6lions  of  his  heart  are 
exerted.  It  is  only  by  attending  to  this  great 
principle,  that  we  can  difcover  what  is  the  cha- 
racler  of  man  in  every  different  period  of  his 
progrefs. 

If  we  apply  it  to  favage  life,  and  meafure  inteiiefluai 
the  attainments  of  the  human  m^ind  in  that  ftats  ^"'"^''' 
by  this  flandard,  we  fhail  find,  according  to  an 
obfervation  which  I  have  already  m.ade,  that  the 
intelledual  powers  of  man  mufl  be  extremely 
limited  in  their  pperations.     They  are  confined 

within 
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Book  IV.  within  the  narrow  fphere  of  what  he  deems  ne- 
'  "'"  ceflary  for  fupplying  his  own  wants*  Whatever 
has  not  fome  relation  to  thefe,  neither  attracts 
his  attention,  nor  is  the  objeft  of  his  inquiries. 
But  however  narrow  the  bounds  may  be  within 
which  the  knowledge  of  a  favage  is  circum.- 
fcribed>  he  pofTeffes  thoroughly  that  fmall  por- 
tion which  he  has  attained.  It  was  not  com- 
municated to  him  by  formal  inftrudion ;  he 
does  not  attend  to  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  fpecu- 
lation  and  curiofity  5  it  is  the  refult  of  his  own 
obfervation,  the  fruit  of  his  own  experience, 
and  accommodated  to  his  condition  and  exi* 
gencies^  While  employed  in  the  aftive  occu- 
pations of  war  or  huntings  he  often  finds  him- 
felf  in  dijfRcult  and  perilous  fituations:,  from 
which  the  efforts  of  his  own  fagacity  muft  ex- 
tricate him.  He  is  frequently  engaged  in  mea- 
fures  where  every  ftep  depends  upon  his  own 
ability  to  decide,  wherelie  muft  rely  folely  upon 
his  own  penetration  to  difcern  the  dangers  to 
which  he  is  expofed,  and  upon  his  own  wifdom 
in  providing  againil  them. 

Political  ^^  ^^^  talents  of  individuals  are  exe-rcifed 

talents,        g^j^j  improvcd  by  fuch  exertions,  much  politi-* 

cal  wifdom  is  faid  to  be  difplayed  in  conducting 

the  affairs  of  their  fmall  communities.     The 

council  of  old  men  in  an  American  tribe,  de- 

6  liberating 
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liberating  upon  its  interefts,  and  determining  Book IV. 
with  refpecl  to  peace  or  war^  has  been  compared  ^ 
to  the  fenate  in  more  polifhed  republics.  The 
proceedings  of  the  former,  we  are  told,  are 
often  no  lefs  formal  and  fagacious  than  thofe  of 
the  latter.  Great  political  wifdom  is  exhibited 
in  pondering  the  various  meafures  propofed, 
and  in  balancing  their  probable  advantages, 
againfh  the  evils  of  which  they  may  be  pro- 
ductive. Much  addrefs  and  eloquence  are  em- 
ployed by  the  leaders,  who  afpire  at  acquiring 
fuch  confidence  with  their  countrymen,  as  to 
have  an  afcendant  in  thofe  affemiblies  "^^  But, 
among  favage  tribes,  the  field  for  difplaying 
political  talents  cannot  be  extenfive.  Y/here 
the  idea  of  private  property  is  incomplete,  and 
no  criminal  jurifdiclion  is  efiablilhed,  there  is 
hardly  any  fundion  of  internal  government  to 
€xercife.  Where  there  is  no  commerce,  and 
fcarcely  any  intercourfe  among  feparate  tribes  j 
where  enmity  is  implacable,  and  hoftilities  are 
carried  on  aimoft  without  intermiffion  j  there 
will  be  few  points  of  public  concern  to  adjuft 
with  their  neighbours  ^  and  that  department  of 
their  affairs  which  may  be  denominated  foreign, 
cannot  be  fo  intricate  as  to  require  any  refined 
policy  in  conducting  it.    V/here  indiviauals  are 

*  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii,  269,  &c. 

Vol,  II.  Ct.  f<> 
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Book  IV.  {q  thoughtlefs  and  improvident  as  feldom  to 
take  effectual  precautions  for  felf-prefervation, 
it  is  vain  to  expecfl  that  public  meafures  and 
deliberations  will  be  regulated  by  the  contem- 
plation of  remote  events.  It  is  the  genius  of 
favages  to  adl  from  the  impulfe  of  prefent 
paiTion.  They  have  neither  forefight  nor  tem- 
per to  fonn  complicated  arrangements  with 
refpedt  to  their  future  condu6t.  The  confuita- 
tions  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  are  fo  frequent, 
and  their  negociations  are  fo  many^,  and  fo 
long  protracted,  as  to  give  their  proceedings 
an  extraordinary  afpe6t  of  wifdom.  But  this  is 
not  owing  fo  much  to  the  depth  of  their 
fchemes,  as  to  the  coldnefs  and  phlegm  of  their 
temper,  which  render  them  flow  in  determin- 
ing ""*  If  we  except  the  celebrated  league,  that 
united  the  Five  Nations  in  Canada  into  a  fe- 
deral republic,  which  fhall  be  confidered  in  its 
proper  place,  we  can  difcern  few  fuch  traces  of 
political  wifdom,  among  the  rude  American 
tribes,  as  difcover  any  great  degree  of  forefight 
or  extent  of  intelleftual  abilities.  Even  among 
them,  we  fhall  find  public  meafures  more  fre- 
quently directed  by  the  impetuous  ferocity  of 
their  youth,  than  regulated  by  the  experience 
and  wifdom  of  their  old  men. 

y  See  NOTE  LXV. 
^  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  271, 
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As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  favage  flate  Book IV, 
is  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  under-  Degree  of 
flanding,  it  has  a  tendency  likewife,  in  fome  ^^^"^^^^^ 
refpe6ls,  to  check  the  exercife  of  affection,  and 
to  render  the  heart  contra(5ted.  The  ftrongell 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  favage  is  a  fenfe  of  his 
own  independence.  He  has  facrificed  fo  fmall 
a  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by  becoming  a 
member  of  fociety,  that  he  remains,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  fole  mailer  of  his  own  a6lions*.  He 
often  takes  his  refolutions  alone,  without  con- 
fulting,  or  feeling  any  connexion  with  the  per- 
fons  around  him.  In  many  of  his  operations, 
he  Hands  as  much  detached  from  the  reft  of  his 
fpecies,  as  if  he  had  formed  no  union  with 
them.  Confcious  how  little  he  depends  upon 
other  men,  he  is  apt  to  view  them  with  a  care- 
lefs  indifference.  Even  the  force  of  his  mind 
contributes  to  increafe  this  unconcern,  and  as 
he  looks  not  beyond  himfelf  in  deliberating  with 
refped  to  the  part  which  he  fliould  aft,  his  fo- 
licitude  about  the  confequences  of  it  feldom 
extends  farther.  He  purfues  his  own  career, 
and  indulges  his  own  fancy,  without  inquiring 
or  regarding  whether  what  he  does  be  agreeable 
or  offenfive  to  others,  whether  they  may  derive 
benefit,  or  receive  hurt  from  it.     H^ence  the 

^  Fernandez  Million,  de  los  Chiquit.  33. 
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Book  IV.  ungovernable  caprice  of  favages,  their  impa- 
tience under  any  fpecies  of  reitraint^  their  ina- 
bility to  fupprefs  or  moderate  any  inclination, 
the  fcorn  or  negled  with  which  they  receive  ad- 
vice, their  high  eilimation  of  themfelves,  and 
their  contempt  of  other  men.  Among  them^, 
the  pride  of  independence  produces  almoil  the 
fame  etFedls  with  intereflednefs  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced ftate  of  fbciety,  it  refers  every  thing  to 
a  man  himfelf,  and  renders  the  gratification  of 
his  own  wifhes^.  the  meafure  and  end  of  con- 

Hardnefs  of  To  thc  famc  caufc  may  be  imputed  the  hard- 
heart.  ^^^^^  ^^  heart,  and  infenfibility,  remarkable  in 
all  favage  nations.  Their  minds,  rouzed  only 
by  firong  emotions,,  are  little  fufceptible  of 
gentle,  delicate,  or  tender  afFedlions  ^  Their 
union  is  fo  incomplete,  that  each  individual  a6ls 
as  if  he  retained  all  his  natural  rights  entire  and 
undiminiihed.  If  a  favour  is  conferred  upon 
him,  or  any  beneficial  fervice  is  performed  on 
his  account,  he  receives  it  with  much  fatisfac- 
tion,  becaufe  it  contributes  to  his  enjoyment  f 
but  this  fentiment  extends  not  beyond  himfelf,- 
it  excites  no  fenfe  of  obligation,  he  neither  feels 
gratitude,  nor  thinks  of  making  any  return  % 

^  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  309. 

«  Oviedo  HiH..  lib.  xvi..  c.  2.     See  N  O  T  E  LXVI. 
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Even  among  perfons  the  mod:  clofely  con-  Book IV. 
necled,  there  is  little  correfpondence  or  ex- 
change of  thofe  good  offices  which  ilrengthen 
attachment,  molJify  the  heart,  aud  fweeten  the 
intercourfe  of  life.  Their  high  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence nourifh  a  fullen  referve,  which  keeps  > 
them  at  a  diflance  from  each  other.  The 
nearefl  relations  are  mutually  afraid  to  make 
any  demand,  or  to  folicit  any  fervice"^,  left  it 
fhould  be  confidered  by  the  other  as  impofing 
a  burden,  or  laying  a  reftraint  upon  his  will. 

I  HAVE  already  remarked  the  influence  of  this  infeefibi. 
hard  unfeeling  temper  upon  domeftic  life,  with  ^^^* 
refpedt  to  the  connedlion  between  hufband  and 
v/ife,  as  well  as  that  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren. Its  effeds  are  no  lefs  confpicuous,  in 
the  performance  of  thofe  mutual  offices  of  ten- 
dernefs  which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  fre- 
quently exacl.  Among  fome  tribes,  when  any 
of  their  number  are  feized  with  a  diftem.per, 
they  are  generally  abandoned  by  all  around 
them,  who,  carelefs  of  their  recovery,  fly  in 
the  utmoft  confternation  from  the  fuppofed 
danger  of  infe<5lion®.    But  even  where  they  are 

^  De  la  Potherie,  iii,  28. 

«  L^ttre  de  P.  Cataneo  ap  Muratorl  Chriftian,  i.  309. 
Tertre,  ii.  410.  Lozano,  100.  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib. 
viii.  c.  5.  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  z.  Falkaer's  Defcript.  of  Pa- 
tagonia, 98. 

Q^  3  not 
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BooKiy.  not  thus  deferted,  the  cold  indifference  with 
which  they  are  attended  can  afford  them  little 
confolation.  No  look  of  fynnpathy,  no  foothing 
cxprelfions,  no  officious  fervices  contribute  to 
alleviate  or  to  make  them  forget  their  fuf- 
ferings  *".  Their  neareft  relations  will  often  re- 
fufe  to  fubmit  to  the  fmalleft  inconveniency, 
or  to  part  with  the  leaft  trifle,  however  much  it 
may  tend  to  their  accommodation  or  relief'. 
So  little  is  the  bread  of  a  favage  fufceptible  of 
thofe  fentiments  which  prompt  men  to  that 
feeling  attention  which  mitigates  diflrefs,  that, 
in  fome  provinces  of  America,  the  Spaniards 
have  found  it  neceffary  to  inforce  the  common 
duties  of  humanity  by  poUtive  laws,  and  to 
oblige  hufbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, under  fevere  penalties,  to  take  care  of 
each  other  during  their  licknefs ''.  The  fame 
harfhnefs  of  temper  is  flill  more  confpicuous  in 
their  treatment  of  the  animal  creation.  Prior 
to  their  intercourfe  with  the  people  of  Europe, 
the  North-Americans  had  fome  tame  dogs, 
which  accompanied  them  in  their  hunting  ex- 
curfions,  and  ferved  them  v/ith  all  the  ardour 
and  fidelity  peculiar  to  the  fpecies.    But,  inflead 

f  Gumilla,  I.  329.     Lozano,   100, 
?  Garcia  Origen,  &c.  90.     Herrera,  dec.  4.   lib.  viii, 
c.  5. 

^  Cogulludo  Hill,  de  Yucathan,  p.  300. 

of 
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of  that  fond  attachment,  which  the  hunter  na-  Book IV. 
turally  feels  towards  thofe  ufeful  conapanions  of 
his  toils,  they  requite  their  fervices  with  ne- 
gle6t,  feldom  feed,  and  never  carefs  them  '.  In 
other  provinces,  the  Americans  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  domeftic  animals  of  Eu- 
rope, and  avail  themfelves  of  their  fervice ;  but 
it  is  univerfally  obferved  that  they  always  treat 
them  harfhly  %  and  never  employ  any  method 
either  for  breaking  or  managing  them,  but 
force  and  cruelty.  In  every  part  of  the  deport- 
ment of  man  in  his  favage  fiiate,  whether  to- 
wards his  equals  of  the  human  fpecies,  or  to- 
wards the  animals  below  him,  we  recognize  the 
fame  character,  and  trace  the  operations  of  a 
mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifications,  and  re- 
gulated by  its  own  caprice,  with  little  attention 
or  fenfibility  to  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of 
the  beings  around  him. 

After  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  fa-  Tacitur- 
vage  flate  is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  under-  "''^' 
Handing,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart, 
I  fhould  not  have  thought  it  necelTary  to  men- 
tion what  may  be  deemed  its  lefler  defeds,  if 
the  charader  of  nations  as  well  as  of  indivi- 
duals, were  not  often  more  dillindly  marked 

*  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iil.  119.  337. 
^  Ulloa  Notic,  American.  312. 
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Book  IV.  by  circumflances  apparently  trivial,  than  by 
thofe  of  greater  moment.  A  favage,  frequently 
placed  in  fituations  of  danger  and  diftrefs,  de- 
pending on  himfelf  alone,  and  wrapt  up  in  his 
own  thoughts  and  fchemes,  is  a  ferious  melan- 
choly animal.  His  attention  to  others  is  fmall. 
The  range  of  his  ov/n  ideas  is  narrow.  Hence 
that  taciturnity  which  is  fo  difgufting  to  men 
accuilomed  to  the  open  intercourfe  of  focial 
converfation.  When  not  engaged  in  a6lion,  the 
Americans  often  fit  whole  days  in  one  poflure, 
without  opening  their  -lips  \  When  they  go 
forth  to  v/ar,  or  to  the  chace,  they  ufually 
march  in  a  line  at  fome  diftance  from  one 
another,  and  without  exchanging  a  word.  The 
fame  profound  filence  is  obferved  v/hen  they 
row  together  in  a  canoe "'.  It  is  only  when  they 
are  animated  by  intoxicated  liquors,  or  rouzed 
by  the  jollity  of  the  feftival  and  dance,  that  they 
become  gay  and  converiible. 

punning.  'j'q  ^j^q  fame  caufes  may  be  imputed  the  re- 

fined cunning  with  which  they  form  and  exe- 
cute their  fchem,es.  Men,  who  are  not  ha- 
'bituated  to  a  liberal  communication  of  their 
own  fentiments  and  wiihes,  are  apt  to  be  fo 

^  Voyage  de  Bouguer,  102. 
"^  Charlev.  iii.  340. 

diflruflful^ 
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diflruftful,     as   to   place   little   confidence   in  Book IV. 
others,   and  to  have  recourfe  to  an  infidious 
craft,    in    accomplilliing  their  own   purpofes* 
In  civilized  life,  thofe  perfons,  who,  by  their 
iituation,  have  but  a  few  objefls  of  purfuit  on 
which  their  minds  incelTantly  dwell,  are  molr 
remarkable  for  low  artifice  in  carrying  on  their 
little  proje6ls.     Among  fiivages,  whofe  vievv^s 
are  equally  confined,  and  their  attention  no  lefs 
perfevering,  thofe  circumflances  muit  operate 
flill  more  powerfully,  and  gradually  accuflom 
them    to   a  difingenuous  fubtlety  in  all  their 
tranfaflions.     The  force  of  this  is  increafed  by 
habits  which  they  acquire  in  cajrrying  on  the 
two  moil  interefting  operations  v/herein  they 
are  engaged.     With  them  war  is  a  fyllem  of 
craft,  in  which  they  truft  for  fuccefs  to  ftratageni 
more  than  to  open  force,  and  have  their  inven- 
tion continually  on  the  flretch  to  circumvent 
and  furprife  their  enemies.     As  hunters,  it  is 
their  confbant  object  to  enfnare,  in  order  that 
they  may  deitroy.     Accordingly,  art  and  cun- 
ning have  been  univerfally  obferved  as  diftin- 
guiihing   chara6teriftics  of  all  favages.     The 
people  of  the  rude  tribes  of  America  are  re- 
markable for  their  addrefs  and  duplicity.    Im- 
penetrably fecret  in   forming  their  meafures, 
they  purfue  them  with  a  patient  undeviating 
attention,  and  there  is  no  refinement  of  diffimu- 
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Book  IV.  lation  which  they  cannot  employ,  in  order  to 
'~  ~'~  infure  fuccefs.  The  natives  of  Peru  were  en- 
gaged above  thirty  years,  in  concerting  the 
plan  of  their  infurre6lion,  under  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  marquis  de  Villa-Garciai  and 
though  communicated  to  a  great  number  of 
all  different  ranks,  no  indication  of  it  ever 
tranfpired  during  that  long  period  j  no  man 
betrayed  his  truft,  or  by  an  unguarded  look, 
or  rafh  word,  gave  rife  to  any  fufpicion  of 
what  was  intended''.  The  diflimulation  and 
craft  of  individuals  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than 
that  of  nations.  When  fet  upon  deceiving, 
they  wrap  themfelves  up  fo  artificially,  that  it 
is  impofiible  to  penetrate  into  their  intentions, 
or  to  deted  their  defigns  °. 

Virtues.  BuT  if  there  be  defedls  or  vices  peculiar  to 

the  favage  Hate,  there  are,  likewife,  virtues 
which  it  infpires,   and  good  qualities,  to  the 

jnj^ependent  exercife  of  which  it  is  friendly.  The  bonds 
of  fociety  fit  fo  loofe  upon  the  members  of  the 
more  rude  American  tribes,  that  they  hardly 
feel  any  refcraint.  Hence  the  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  is  the  pride  of  a  favage,  and 
which  he  confiders  as  the  unalienable  prero- 

n  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  ii.  309. 

«  Gumilla,  i,  162.     Charlev.  iii.  109. 
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gatlve  of  man.  Incapable  of  controul,  and  Book  IV. 
difdaining  to  acknowledge  any  fuperior,  his 
mind,  though  limited  in  its  powers,  and  erring 
in  many  of  its  purfuits,  acquires  fuch  elevation 
by  the  confcioufnefs  of  its  own  freedom,  that 
he  a6bs  on  fome  occafions  with  ailonifhing 
force,  and  perfeverance,  and  dignity. 

As  independence  nourifhes  this  high  fpirit  Fortitude. 
among  favages,  the  perpetual  wars  in  which 
they  are  engaged  call  it  forth  into  a6iion. 
Such  long  intervals  of  tranquillity  as  are  fre- 
quent in  polifned  focieties,  are  unknown  in' 
the  favage  Hate.  Their  enmities,  as  I  have 
obferved,  are  im.placable  and  immortal.  The 
valour  of  the  youth  is  never  allowed  to  rufl  in 
inadion.  The  hatchet  is  always  in  their  hand, 
either  for  attack  or  defence.  Even  in  their 
hunting  excurfions,  they  muft  be  on  their  guard 
againft  furprife  from  the  hoftile  tribes,  by 
which  they  are  furrounded.  Accuflomed  to 
continual  alarms,  they  grow  familiar  with 
danger  J  courage  becomes  an  habitual  virtue, 
refulting  naturally  from  their  fituation,  and 
flrengthened  by  conftant  exertions.  The  mode 
of  difplaying  fortitude  may  not  be  the  famx  in 
fmall  and  rude  communities,  as  in  more  pow- 
erful and  civilized  ilates.  Their  fyflem  of 
war,   and  flandard  of  valour  may  be  formed    " 

upon 
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EookIV.  upon  different  principles,  but  in  no  fituation 
*      "^     '  does  the  human  mind  rife  more  fuperior  to 
the  fenfe  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of  death,  than 
in  its  mofl  fimple  and  uncultivated  ilate. 

Attachment  Another  virtuc  remarkable  among  favages, 
community.  IS  attachment  to  the  community  of  which  they 
are  members.  From  the  nature  of  their  poli- 
tical union,  one  might  expe6i:  this  tie  to  be 
extremely  feeble.  But  there  are  circumftances 
which  render  the  influence,  even  of  their  loofe 
mode  of  aflbciation,  very  powerful.  The  Ame- 
rican tribes  are  fmall ;  combined  againft  their 
neighbours,  in  profecution  of  ancient  enmities, 
or  in  avenging  recent  injuries,  their  interefls 
and  operations  are  neither  numerous  nor  com- 
plex. Thefe  are  objects,  which  the  unculti- 
vated underllanding  of  a  favage  can  compre- 
hend. His  heart  is  capable  of  forming  con- 
neflions,  which  are  fo  little  diffufed.  He 
affents  with  warmth  to  public  meafures,  di6lated 
by  pafTions,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  influence 
his  own  conduct.  Hence  the  ardour  with 
which  individuals  undertake  the  mod  perilous 
fervice,  when  the  community  deems  it  necef- 
fary.  Hence  their  fierce  and  deep-rooted  an- 
tipathy to  the  public  enemies.  Hence  their 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  tribe,  and  that 
love  of  their  country,  which  prompts  them  to 

brave 
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brave  danger  that  it  may  triumph,  and  to  en-   BookIV. 
dure  the  mofr  exquifite  torments,    without  a 
groan,  that  it  may  not  be  difgraced. 

Thus,  in  every  fituation  where  a  human  Satisfaaion 
being  can  be  placed,  even  the  mofl  unfavour-  own  cVuci^ 
able,  there  are  virtues  which  peculiarly  belong- 
to  it ;  there  are  afredions  which  it  calls  forth  j 
there  is  a  fpecies  of  happinefs  which  it  yields. 
Nature,  with  mofl  beneficent  intention,  con- 
ciliates and  forms  the  mind  to  its  condition^ 
the  ideas  and  wifhes  of  man  extend  not  beyond 
that  frate  of  fociety  to  which  he  is  habituated. 
What  it  preients  as  objects  of  contem.platioa 
or  enjoyment,  fills  and  fatisfies  his  mind,  and 
he  can  hardly  conceive  any  other  mode  of  life 
to  be  pleafant  or  even  tolerable.  The  Tartar, 
accuftom.ed  to  roam  over  extenfive  plains,  and 
to  fubfifl  on  the  product  of  his  herds,  impre- 
cates upon  his  enemy,  as  the  greateft  of  all 
curfes,  that  he  may  be  condemned  to  refide  in 
one  place,  and  to  be  nourifhed  with  the  top 
of  a  weed.  The  rude  Americans,  fond  of 
their  own  purfuits,  and  fatisfied  with  their  own 
lot,  are  equally  unable  to  comprehend  the 
intention  or  utility  of  the  various  accommoda- 
tions, which,  in  more  polifned  fociety,  are 
deemed  efTentiai  to  the  comfort  of  life.  Far 
from  complaining  of  their  own  fituation,  or 
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Book IV.  viewing  that  of  men  in  a  more  improved  ilate 
with  admiration  or  envy,  they  regard  them- 
felves  as  the  ftandard  of  excellence,  as  beings 
the  befl  entitled,  as  well  as  the  moil  perfedlly 
qualified,  to  enjoy  real  happinefs.  Unac- 
cuPcomed  to  any  reftraint  upon  their  will  or 
their  actions,  they  behold  with  amazement  the 
inequality  of  rank,  and  the  fubordination 
which  take  place  in  civilized  life,  and  confider 
the  voluntary  fubmiffion  of  one  man  to  ano- 
ther, as  a  renunciation,  no  lefs  bafe  than  un- 
accountable, of  the  firfl  diflin6lion  of  huma- 
nity. Void  of  forefight,  as  well  as  free  from 
care  themfelves,  and  delighted  with  that  fbate 
of  indolent  fecurity,  they  wonder  at  the  anxious 
precautions,  the  unceaung  induftry,  and  com- 
plicated arrangements  of  Europeans,  in  guard- 
ing againft  difliant  evils,  or  providing  for 
future  wants,  and  exciaimx  againft  their  pre- 
pofterous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying  the 
troubles,  and  increafing  the  labour  of  life*. 
This  preference  of  their  own  manners  is  con- 
fpicuous  on  every  occaiion.  Even  the  names, 
by  which  the  various  nations  wilh  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  are  alTumed  from  this  idea  of  their 
own  pre-eminence.  The  appellation  which 
the  Iroquois  give  to  themfelves  is,  the  chief  of 

®  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  308.     Lahontan,  li.  c^y. 
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men"^.  Caraibe^  the  original  name  of  the  fierce  Book  IV. 
inhabitants  of  the  windward  iflands,  iignifies  the 
warlike  people'^.  The  Cherokee,  from  an  idea 
of  their  own  fuperiority,  call  the  Europeans 
Nothings^  or  the  accurfed  race^  and  afTume  to 
themfelves  the  name  of  The  beloved  people  ^ 
The  fame  principle  regulated  the  notions  of 
the  other  Americans  concerning  the  Europeans; 
for  although,  at  firfl,  they  were  filled  with 
ailonifhment  at  their  arts,  and  with  dread  of 
their  power,  they  foon  came  to  abate  their 
eftimation  of  men,  whofe  maxims  of  life  were 
fo  different  from  their  own.  Hence  they 
called  them  the  froth  of  the  fea,  men  without 
father  or  mother.  They  fuppofed,  that  either 
they  had  no  country  of  their  own,  and  there- 
fore invaded  that  which  belonged  to  others '  j 
or,  that,  being  deilitute  of  the  neceifaries  of 
life  at  home,  they  were  obliged  to  roam  over 
the  ocean,  in  order  to  rob  fuch  as  were  more 
amply  provided. 

Men,  thus  fatisfied  with  their  condition,  arc 
far  from  any  inclination  to  relinquifh  their  owa 
habits,  or  to  adopt  thofe  of  civilized  life.  The 
tranfition  is  too  violent  to  be  fuddenly  made. 

P  Golden,  i.  3.       9  Rochefort  Hift.  des  Antilles,  455. ' 
'  Adair,  Hift.  of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  32. 
I  Benzon.  Hill,  Novi  Orbis,  lib,  iii.  c,  21, 
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Book  IV.  Even  where  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to 
wean  a  favage  from  his  own  cufcoms,  and  to 
render  the  accommodations  of  poliilied  fociety 
familiar  to  him  5  even  where  he  has  been  al- 
lowed to  tafte  of  thofe  pleafures,  and  has  been 
honoured  with  thofe  diftindiions,  which  are 
the  chieC  objedts  of  our  defire,  he  droops  and 
lano-uiilies  under  the  reilraint  of  laws  and  forms, 
he  leizes  the  firfl:  opportunity  of  breaking  loofe 
from  them,  and  returns  witli  tranfport  to  the 
fore  ft  or  the  wild,  where  he  can  enjoy  a  carelefs 
and  uncontrouled  freedom '. 

Thus  I  have  finiHied  a  laborious  delineation 
of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  uncivilized 
tribes  fcattered  over  the  vaft  continent  of  Ame- 
rica.     In  this,    I  afpire  not  at  rivalling  the 
great  mafters  who  have  painted  and  adorned 
.favage  life,  either  in  boldnefs  of  defign,  or  in 
the  glow  and  beauty  of  their  colouring.     I  am 
fatisfied  with  the  more  humble  merit  of  having 
perfifled  with  patient  induftry,  in  viewing  my 
.  ..ilibje^l  in  many  various  lights,  and  in  colle^l- 
t:,;ing  from  the  moft  accurate  obfervers  fuch  de- 
^.tached  and  often  minute  features,    as  might 
^^genable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that  refembles 
the  original. 

*  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii,  322. 
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Before  1  clofe  this  part  of  my  work,  one  Book  IV. 
obfervation  more  is  neeeffary,  in  order  to  juftify  General 
the  conclufions  which  I  have  formed,  or  to  jefp^ea  t^*** 
prevent  the  miflakes  into  v/hich  fuch  as  exa-  '^**  if^^i^^^y* 
mine  them  may  fall.  In  contemplating  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  fo  widely  extended  as 
America,  great  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
diverfity  of  climates  under  which  they  are 
placed.  The  influence  of  this  I  have  pointed 
out  with  refpe6t  to  feveral  important  particu- 
lars, which  have  been  the  object  of  refearch  j 
but  even  where  it  has  not  been  mentioned,  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  provinces 
of  America  are  of  fuch  different  temperament, 
that  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  conflitute  a  dif- 
tindion  between  their  inhabitants.  In  every 
part  of  the  earth  where  man  exifts^  the  power 
of  climate  operates,  with  decifive  influence, 
upon  his  condition  and  charader.  In  thofe 
countries  which  approach  near  to  the  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold,  this  influence  is  fo  confpicuods 
as  to  ftrike  every  eye.  Whether  we  coiifider 
man  merely  as  an  animal,  or  as  a  being  en- 
dowed with  rational  powers  which  fit  him  for 
adtivity  and  fpeculation,  v/e  fhall  find  that  he 
has  uniformly  attained  the  greatefl  perfedion 
of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  globe.  There  his  conflitu- 
tion  is  mofl:  vigorous,  his  organs  mofl  acute. 

Vol.  IL  R  and 
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Book IV.  and  his  form  moft  beautiful.  There,  too,  he 
pofTefTes  a  fuperior  extent  of  capacity,  greater 
fertility  of  imagination,  more  enterprifing 
courage,  and  a  fenfibility  of  heart  which  gives 
birth  to  paffions,  not  only  ardent,  but  perfe- 
vering.  In  this  favourite  fituation  he  has  dif- 
played  the  utmofl  efforts  of  his  genius,  in 
literature,  in  policy,  in  commerce,  in  war,  and 
in  all  the  arts  which  improve  or  embcUifh 
life". 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt 
moft  fenfibly  by  rude  nations,'  and  produces 
greater  effedls  than  in   focieties  more  highly 
poiiihed.     The   talents  of  civilized  men  are 
continually  exerted  in  rendering  their  condi- 
tion more  comfortable  i  and  by  their  ingenuity 
and  inventions,  they  can,  in  a  great  meafure, 
fupply  the  defeds,  and  guard  againft  the  in- 
conveniences, of  any  climate.     But  the  impro- 
vident favage  is  affeded  by  every  circumllance 
peculiar  to  his  fituation.     He  takes  no  pre- 
.  caution  either  to  m^itigate  or  to  improve  it. 
Like  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  he  is  formed  by 
the  :climate  under  which  he  is  placed,  and  feels 
the  full  force  of  its  influence. 

■«  "Dr.  Fergufon's  EiTay  on  the  Hill,  of  Civil  Society, 
'  part  iii.  c.]i« 

In 
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In  furvcying  the  rude  nations  ofAirierica,  BcokIV. 
this  natural  diflindtion  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  is  very  re- 
markable. They  may,  accordingly,  be  divided 
into  two  great  claiTes.  The  one  comprehends 
all  the  North-Americans,  from  the  river  St. 
Laurence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  together 
with  the  people  of  Chili,  and  a  few  fmall  tribes 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  fouthern  conti- 
nent. To  the  other  belong  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  iflands,  and  thofe  fettled  in  the  various 
provinces  which  extend  from  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien  almoil  to  the  fouthern  confines  of  Brafil, 
along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Andes.  In  the 
former,  the  human  fpecies  appears  manifeftiy 
to  be  more  perfed:.  The  natives  are  m^ore 
robuft,  more  adive,  more  intelligent,  and 
more  courageous.  They  poiTefs,  in  the  mofl 
eminent  degree,  that  force  of  mind,  and  love 
of  independence,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as 
the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his  favage  Hate, 
They  have  defended  their  liberty  with  perfe- 
vering  fortitude  againft  the  Europeans,  who 
fubdued  the  other  rude  nations  of  America 
with  the  greateft  eaie.  The  natives  of  the 
temperate  zone  are  the  only  people  in  the  New 
World  who  are  indebted  for  their  freedom  to 
their  own  valour.  The  North-Americans, 
though  long  encompalTed  by  three  formidably 

K  2  European 
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Book  IV.  European  powers,  flill  retain  part  of  their 
original  poiTeffions,  and  continue  to  exift  as 
independent  nations.  The  people  of  Chill, 
though  early  invaded.  Hill  maintain  a  gallant 
contefl  with  the  Spaniards,  and  have  fet  bounds 
to  their  encroachments  5  whereas,  in  the  warmer 
regio-ns,  men  are  more  feeble  in  their  frame, 
lefs  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  their  mind,  of  a 
gentle  but  daftardly  fpirit,  more  enflaved  by 
pleafure  and  funk  in  indolence.  Accordingly, 
]t  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  the  Europeans  have 
mofc  completely  eftablifhed  their  dominion 
over  America;  the  moft  fertile  and  defirable 
provinces  in  it  are  fubjedted  to  their  yoke ; 
and  if  feveral  tribes  there  ftill  enjoy  independ- 
ence, it  is  either  becaufe  they  have  never  been 
attacked  by  an  enemy  already  fatiated  with 
conqueft,  and  poflefled  of  larger  territories 
than  he  was  able  to  occupy,  or  becaufe  they 
have  been  faved  from  opprefllon  by  their  re- 
mote and  inaccefTibic  fituation. 

Conspicuous  as  this  diflindion  may  appear 
between  the  inhabitants  of  chofe  different  re- 
gions, it  is  not,  however,  univerfal.  Moral 
and  political  caufes,  as  I  have  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  affed  the  difpofition  and  character  of 
individuals  as  well  as  nations,  ftill  more  power- 
fully than  the  influence  of  climate.     There  are, 

accord- 
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accordingly,  fome  tribes,  in  various  parts  of  Book  IV. 
the  torrid  zone,  pofTeiTed  of  courage,  high 
fpirit,  and  the  love  of  independence,  in  a  de- 
gree hardly  inferior  to  the  natives  of  more 
temperate  climates.  We  are  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiilory  of  thofe  people,  to 
be  able  to  trace  the  feveral  circumfbances  in 
their  progrefs  and  fituation,  to  which  they  ar6 
indebted  for  this  remarkable  pre-emanence. 
The  facl,  neverthelefs,  is  certain.  As  early 
as  the  firft  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  received 
information  that  feveral  of  the  iflands  were 
inhabited  by  the  Caribbees,  a  fierce  race  of 
men,  nowife  refembling  their  feeble  and  timid 
neighbours.  In  his  fecond  expedition  to  the 
New  World,  he  found  this  information  to  be 
jufl,  and  was  himfelf  a  witnefs  of  their  intrepid 
valour "",  The  fame  character  they  have  main- 
tained invariably  in  all  fubfequent  conteflis 
with  the  people  of  our  continent  ^  j  and,  even 
in  our  own  times,  we  have  feen  them  make  a 
gallant  fland  in  defence  of  the  laft  territory 
which  the  rapacity  of  the  Europeans  had  left 
in  their  poiTefTion^.  Some  nations  in  Brafil 
were  no  lefs  eminent  for  vigour  of  mind,  and 

«  Life  of  Columbus,  c,  47,  48.     See  NOTE  LXVII. 
y  Rochefort  Hifl.  des  Antilles,  531. 
*  See  NOTE  LXVIII. 
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Book  IV.  bravery  in  war  *.  The  people  of  the  iflhmus 
of  Darien  boldly  met  the  Spaniards  in  the 
fields  and  frequently  repelled  thofe  formidable 
invaders  ^  Other  inftances  might  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  not  by  attending  to  any  fingle 
caufe  or  principle,  however  powerful  and  ex- 
tenfive  its  influence  may  appear,  that  we  can 
explain  the  actions,  or  account  for  the  cha- 
rad:er,  of  men.  Even  the  law  of  ciimatea 
more  univerfal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  than 
any  that  affecls  the  human  fpecies,  cannot  be 
applied,  in  judging  of  their  condu6t,  without 
Kiany  exceptions. 

3  Lery  ap  de  Bjy,  iii.  207,  Sec 

^  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib*  x.  c.  15,  SiC.  i  dec.  2.  p.ftfllm^ 
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HEN  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba,    he  Book  V. 
found  the  armament  deflined  to  attempt  ^'*7"'J7!*^ 
the  conqueft  of  that  rich  country  which  he  Preparations 

^  "'of  Velafques 

had  difcovered,   almoft  complete.     Not  only  /or  invading 
ambition,    but  avarice,  had  urged  Velafquez  ^ 

to  hailen  his  preparations  -,  and  having  fuch  a 
profpe6l  of  gratifying  both,  he  had  advanced 
confiderable  fums  out  of  his  private  fortune 
towards  defraying  the  expence.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  exerted  his  influence  as  governor,  in 
engaging  the  moft  diftinguifhed  perfons  in 
the  colony  to  undertake  the  fervice^.  At  a 
time  when  the  fpirit  of  the  Spanifh  nation  was 
adventurous  to  excefs,  a  number  of  foldiers, 
eager  to  embark  in  any  daring  enterprife,  foon 

»  See  NOTE  LXIX. 
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Book  V.  appeared.  But  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  find  a 
35 f 8.  perfon  qualified  to  take  the  command  in  an 
expedition  of  fo  much  importance  5  and  the 
charad:er  of  Velafquez,  who  had  the  right  of 
nomination,  greatly  increafed  the  difficulty  of 
the  choice.  Though  of  moft  afpiring  ambi- 
tion, and  not  deftitute  of  talents  for  goveri^- 
ment,  he  pofiefTed  neither  fuch  courage,  nor 
fuch  vigour  and  a6livity  of  mind,  as  to  under- 
take in  perfon  the  conduct  of  the  armam.ent 
•which  he  was  preparing.  In  this  embarralling 
fituation,  he  formed  the  chimerical  fcheme  not 
only  of  achieving  great  exploits  by  a  deputy^^ 
but  of  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  glory  of  con- 
quells  which  were  to,  be  made  by  another.  la 
tht  execution  of  this  plan,  he  fondly  aimed  at 
reconciling  contradidions.  He  was  folicitous. 
to  chufe  a  commander  of  intrepid  refolution, 
and  of  fuperior  abilities,  becaufe  he  knew  thefe 
to  be  requifite  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs  j  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  from  the  jealbufy  natural  to 
little  minds,  he  willied  this  perfon  to  be  of  ^ 
fpirit  fo  tame  and  obfequious,  as  to  be  entirely 
dependant  on  his  will.  But  when  he  came  to 
apply  thofe  ideas  in  forming  an  opinion  con^. 
cerning  the  feveral  officers  who  occurred  to 
his  thoughts  as  w^orthy  of  being  entrufied  with 
the  command,  he  foon  perceived  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  find  fuch  incompatible  qualities 

unite4 
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linited  in  one  characler.     Such  as  were  diftin-  ^^^-r.  V, 
guifhed  for  courage  and  talents  were  too  high-       ,518, 
fpirired  to  be-  paffive  inflruments  in  his  hand. 
Thofe  who  appeared  more  gentle  and  tractable, 
were  deiiitute  of  capacity,  and  unequal  to  the 
charge.     This   augmented  his  perplexity  and 
his  fears.    He  deliberated  long,  and  with  much 
folicitudcj  and  was  iLill  wavering  in  his  choice, 
when  Amador  de  Lares,  the  royal  treafurer  in 
Cuba,  and  Andres  Duero,  his  own  fecretary, 
the  two  perfons  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided,- 
were  encouraged  by  this  irrefoiution  to  propofe 
a  n^w  candidate,  and  they  fupported  their  re-. 
commendation  with  fuch  alTiduity  and  addrefs,   . 
that,  no  lefs  fatally  for  Velafquez  than  happily 
for  their  country,  it  proved  fuccefsful^ 

The  man  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  He  appoint* 
^as  Fernando  Cortes.  He  was  born  at  Me-  mandex. 
dellin,  a  fmall  town  in  Efcremadura^  in  the  year 
qne  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and 
defcended  from  a  family  of  noble  blood,  but 
qf.  very  moderate  fortune.  Being  originally 
deftined  by  his  parents  to  the  fludy  of  law,  as 
the  moil  likely  method  of  bettering  his  con- 
ditionj,  he  was  fent  early  to  the  univerfity  of 
Salamanca,  where  he  imbibed  fome  tindure  of 

*  B.  Diaz.  c.  19.     Gomara  Cron.  c,  7.     Herrera,  dec. 
2,  lib.  iii.  c.  n, 
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Book  V.  learning.     But  he  was  foon  difgufled  with  alt 
'^  r\~'  academic  life,  which  did  not  fuit  his  ardent 
and  refllefs  genius,   and  retired  to  Medellin, 
where  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  adive 
fports  and  martial  exercifes.     At  this  period 
of  life,  he  was  fo  impetuous,  fo  overbearing, 
and  fo  diffipated,  that  his  father  was  glad  to 
comply  with  his   inclination,    and  fend    him 
abroad  as  an  adventurer  in  arms.     There  were 
in  that  ao"e  two  confpicuous  theatres,  on  which 
fuch  of  the  Spanifn  youth  as  courted  military 
glory  might  difplay  their  valour;  one  in  Italy, 
under  the  command  of  the  Gi*eat  Captain  ;  the 
other  in  the  New  "World.     Cortes  preferred 
the  former,  but  v/as  prevented  by  indifpofition 
from  embarking  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops 
fent  to  Naples.     Upon  this  difappointment  he 
turned  his  views  towards  America,  whither  he 
was  allured  by  the  profped  of  the  advantages 
which  he  might  derive  from  the  patronage  of 
Ovando%  the  governor  of  Hifpaniola,  who  was 
his  kinfman.    When  he  landed  at  St.  Domingo 
in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  four,  his  re- 
ception was  fuch  as  equalled  his  moil  fanguine 
hopes,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  governor 
in  feveral  honourable  and  lucrative  ilations. 
Thefe,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  his  ambition; 
and  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 

c  See  N  O  T  E  LXX.      '      " 
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eleven^  he  obtained  permifTion  to  accompany  ^ook  v, 
Diego  Velafquez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba.  i^is. 
In  this  fervice  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo 
much,  that,  notwithftanding  fome  violent  con- 
tefls  with  Velafquez,  occafioned  by  trivial 
events,  unworthy  of  remembrance,  he  was  at 
kngth  taken  into  favour,  and  received  an 
ample  concefiion  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  the 
recompence  ufually  bellowed  upon  adventurers 
in  the  New  World  ^ 

Though  Cortes  had  not,  hitherto  acted  in 
high  command,  he  had  difplayed  fuch  qualities 
in  feveral  fcenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as 
raifed  univerfal  expedation,  and  turned  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards  him,  as  one 
capable  of  performing  great  things.  The  tur-^ 
bulence  of  youth,  as  foon  as  he  found  objects 
and  occupations  fuited  to  the  ardour  of  his 
mind,  gradually  fubdded,  and  fettled  into  a 
habit  of  regular  indefatigable  adlivity.  The 
impetuofity  of  his  temper,  when  he  came  to  zSl 
with  his  equals,  infenfibiy  abated,  by  being 
kept  under  reftraint,  and  mellowed  into  a  cor- 
dial foldieriy  franknefs.  Thefe  qualities  were 
accompanied  v/ith  calm  prudence  in  concerting 
his  fchemes,  with  perfevering  vigour  in  exe- 


^  Gomara  Cron»  c.  i,  2,  3. 
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Book  V,  cuting  them,    and  with  what  is  peculiar  to  fu-. 

^'^'isii,  perior  genius,  the  art  of  gaining  the  confidence 
arid  governing  the  minds  of  men.  To  all 
which  were  added  the  inferior  accomplifhment$ 
that  flrike  the  vulgar,  and  command  their 
refped;  a  graceful  perfon,  a  winning  afped, 
extraordinary  addrefs  in  martial  exercifes,  and 
a  conftitution  of  fuch  vigour  as  to  be  capable 
of  enduring  any  fatigue. 

As  foon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velaf- 
quez  by  his  two  confidents,  he  flattered  himfelf 
that  he  had  at  length  found  what  he  had  hitherto 
foughi  in  vain,  a  man  with  talents  for  com- 
mand, but  not  an  obje6l  of  jealoufy.  Neither 
the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as  he  ima- 
gined, were  fuch  that  he  could  afpire  at  inde- 
pendence. He  had  reafon  to  believe,  that  by 
his  own  readinefs  to  bury  ancient  animoficies  in 
oblivion,  as  well  as  his  liberality  in  conferring 
feveral  recent  favours,  he  had  already  gained 
the  good-will  of  Cortes,  and  hoped,  by  this  new 
and  unexpe6led  mark  of  confidence,  tjiat^hp 
might  attach  him  forever  to  his  intereil..-   _ 

Soon  be-  Cortes  receiving  his  commiiTion  with  the 

lo^oV^im    warm.efl  expreflions  of  refpe61:  and  gratitude  to 

vi^&htrl^,  the  governor,  immediately  er'eded  his  ftandard 

before  his  own.hoyfe,  appeared,  in  a  military 
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drefs,  and  afTumed  all  the  enfigns  of  his  new  Book  V. 
dignity.  His  utmoft  influence  and  aftivity  i^\t, 
were  exerted  in  periuading  many  of  his  friends 
to  engage  in  the  fervice,  and  in  urging  forward 
the  preparations  for  the  voyage.  All  his  own 
funds,  together  with  what  money  he  could  raife 
by  mortgaging  his  lands  and  Indians,  were  ex- 
pended in  purchafing  military  flores  and  provi- 
fions,  or  in  fupplying  the  wants  of  fuch  of  his 
officers  as  were  unable  to  equip  themfelves  in  a 
manner  fuited  to  their  rank  %  Inoffenfive,  and 
even  laudable  as  this  conduct  was,  his  difap^ 
pointed  competitors  were  malicious  enough  to 
give  it  a  turn  to  his  difadvantage :  They  re- 
prefented  him  as  aiming  already,  with  little 
difguife,  at  eftablifhing  an  independent  au- 
thority over  his  troops,  and  endeavouring  to 
fecure  their  refped  or  love  by  his  oflentatious 
and  intereiled  liberality.  They  reminded  Ve- 
lafquez  of  his  former  difTenfions  with  the  man 
in  whom  he  now  repofed  fo  much  confidence, 
and  foretold  that  Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  power,  which  the  governor 
was  inconfiderately  putting  in  his  hands,  to 
avenge  pad  injuries,  than  to  requite  late  obli- 
gations. Thefe  infinuations  made  fuch  im- 
prefTion  upon  the  fufpicious  m.ind  of  Velafquez, 

f  See  NOTE  LXXL 
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Book  V.  that  Cortes  foon  obferved  fome  fymptoms  of  ^ 
J5i8»  growing  alienation  and  diftruft  in  his  behaviour^ 
and  was  advifed  by  Lares  and  Duero,  to  haften 
his  departure,  before  thefe  ihouid  become  fo 
confirmed,  as  to  break  out  with  open  violence. 
Fully  fenfible  of  this  danger,  he  urged  forward 
his  preparations  with  Ibch  rapidity,  that  he  fet 
fail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighteenth 
of  November,  Velafquez  accompanying  him  to 
the  fhore,  and  taking  leave  of  him  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  perfect  friendfhip  and  confidence, 
though  he  had  fecretiy  given  it  in  charge  to 
fome  of  Cortes's  officers,  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  every  part  of  their  commander's  cofi- 

dua^ 

Ea3eavonrs  CoRTES  procccdcd  to  Trinidad,  a  fmall  fet- 
hljn^of'hls  tlement  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  ifland,  where 
eopimiffion,  j^^  ^^^^  joincd  by  feveral  adventurers,  and  re- 
ceived afupply  of  provifions  and  military  ftores, 
of  which  his  flock  was  ftill  very  incomplete. 
He  had  hardly  left  St.  Jago  when  the  jealoufy 
which  had  been  working  in  the  breall  of  Velaf- 
quez,  grew  fo  violent  that  it  was  impofTibie  to 
fupprefs  it.  The  armament  was  no  longer 
under  his  own  eye  and  direction ;  and  he  felt 
that  as  his  power  over  it  ceafed,  that  of  Cortes 

r  Gomara  Croa.  c.  7.   B,  Diaz»-c.  20, 
r  :  ..  .  became 
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became  more  abfolute.  Imagination  now  ag-  Book  V, 
gravated  every  circumltance,  which  had  for-  *""7«^r' 
merly  excited  fulpicion :  the  rivals  of  Cortes  in- 
dullrioufly  threw  in  refledions  which  increafed 
his  fears;  and  with  no  lefs  art  than  malice  they 
called  faperftition  to  their  aid,  employing  the 
•predidions  of  an  aflrologer  in  order  to  complete 
the  alarm.  Ail  thefe,  by  their  united  opera- 
tion, produced  the  defired  effecl.  Velafquez 
repented  bitterly  of  his  own  imprudence,  ia 
having  committed  a  truil  of  fo  much  import^ 
ance  to  a  perfon  whofe  fidelity  appeared  fo 
doubtful,  and  haftily  difpatched  inilrudlions  to 
Trinidad,  empowering  Verdugo,  the  chief  ma- 
giftrate  there,  to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  com.- 
miflion.  But  Cortes  had  already  made  fuch 
progrefs  in  gaining  the  eileem  and  confidence 
of  his  troops,  that,  finding  officers  as  well  as 
foldiers  equally  zealous  to  fupport  his  authority^ 
he  foothed  or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  was 
permitted  to  depart  from  Trinidad  without  mo- 
lellation. 

From  Trinidad  Cortes  failed  for  the  Havana,  and  to  hy 
in  order  to  raife  more  foldiers,  and  to  complete  ^l^i^^^'' 
the  vidualling  of  his  fleet.    There  feveral  per- 
fons  of  diflinction  entered  into  the  fervice,  and 
engaged  to  fupply  what  provifions  were  Hill 
wanting ;  but  as  it  was  neceffary  to  allow  them 

5  feme 
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Book  V.  fome  time  for  performing  what  they  had  pro-* 
'^jsiZ''  niifed^  Velafquez,  fenfible  that  he  ought  no 
longer  to  rely  on  a  man  of  whom  he  had  fo 
openly  difcovered  his  diftrufl,  availed  himfelf 
•  of  the  interval,  which  this  unavoidable  delay 
afforded,  in  order  to  make  one  attempt  more  to 
wrefl  the  command  out  of  the  hands  of  Cortes. 
He  loudly  complained  of  Verdugo's  condu6t, 
accufing  him  either  of  childifh  facility,  or  of 
manifeft  treachery,  in  fuffering  Cortes  to  efcape 
from  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard  againft  a 
fecond  difappointment,  he  fent  a  perfon  of  con- 
fidence to  the  Havana,  with  peremptory  in- 
jundions  to  Pedro  Barba,  his  lieutenant-gover- 
nor in  that  colony,  inilantiy  to  arreil  Cortes,  to 
fend  him  prifoner  to  St.  Jago  under  a  flrong 
guard,  and  to  countermand  the  failing  of  the 
armament  until  he  fhould  receive  farther  orders: 
He  wrote  likewife  to  the  principal  ofRcers,  re- 
quiring them  to  aflift  Barba  in  executing  what 
he  had  given  him  in  charge.  But  before  the 
arrival  of  his  mefienger,  a  Francifcan  friar  of 
St.  Jago  had  fecretly  conveyed  an  account  of 
this  interefting  tranfa(flion  to  Bartholomew  de 
Olmedo,  a  monk  of  the  fame  order,  who  acted 
as  chaplain  to  the  expedition. 

Cortes  de.    -     CoRTES,  forcwamcd  of  the  danger,  had  time 
fchcLer      to  take  precautions  for  his  own  fafety.     His 

firft 
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nrft  flep  was  to  find  fome  pretext  for  removing  Book  V. 
from  die  Havana  Diego  de  Ordaz,  an  officer  of  13  jg. 
great  merit,  but  in  whom,  on  account  of  his  n^esTs'" 
known  attachment  to  Velafquez,  he  could  not  p/«^p^'^^- 
confide  in  this  prying  and  delicate  juncture.  He 
gave  him  the  comm^and  of  a  velTel,  deftined  to 
take  on  board  fome  provifions  in  a  fmall  har- 
bour beyond  Cape  Antonio,  and  thus  made 
fure  of  his  abfence,  without  Teeming  to  fufpect 
his  fidelity.  When  he  was  gone,  Cortes  no 
longer  concealed  the  intentions  of  Yelafquez 
from  his  troops  5  and  as  officers  and  foldiers 
ivere  equally  impatient  to  fet  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion, in  preparing  for  which  mdft  of  them  had 
expended  all  their  fortune,  they  exprefled  their 
afloniihment  and  indignation  at  that  illiberal 
jealoufy,  to  which  the  governor  was  about  to 
facrifice,  not  only  the  honour  of  their  general^ 
but  all  their  fanguine  hopes  of  glory  and  wealth. 
With  one  voice  they  intreated  that  he  would 
not  abandon  the  important  ftation  to  which  he 
had  fuch  a  good  title.  They  conjured  him  not 
to  deprive  them  of  a  leader  whom  they  fol- 
lov/ed  with  fuch  well-founded  confidence,  and 
ofi^ered  to  Ihed  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in 
maintaining  his  authority.  Cortes  was  eafily 
induced  to  comply  with  v/hat  he  fo  ardently  de- 
fired.  He  fwore  that  he  would  never  defer c 
foldiers  who  had  given  him  fuch  a  fignal  proof 
YoL.  IL  S  of 
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Bock  V.  of  their  attachment,  and  promifed  inflantly  to 
condu^L  them  to  that  rich  country,  which  had 
been  fo  long  the  objefl  of  their  thoughts  and 
wifhes.  This  declaration  was  received  with 
tranfports  of  military  applaufe,  accompanied 
with  threats  and  imprecations  againfl  all  who 
fhouid  prefume  to  call  in  queftion  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  their  general,  or  to  obftrucl  the  execu- 
tion of  his  defigns. 


mount  o 
his  foice 


The  a-  EvERY  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  depar- 

ture: but  though  this  expedition  was  fitted  out 
by  the  united  effort  of  the  Spanifn  power  in 
Cuba;  though  every  fettlement  had  contributed 
its  quota  of  men  and  provifionsj  though  the 
o^overnor  had  laid  out  confiderable  lums,  and 
each  adventurer  had  exhaufled  his  frock^  or 
ftrained  his  credit,  the  poverty  of  the  prepara- 
tions was  fuch  as  muft  ailonilh  the  prefent 
age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no  refemblance  to  an 
armament  deflined  for  the  conqueil  of  a  great 
empire.  The  fleet  confified  of  eleven  velTels ; 
the  iargeil:  of  a  hundred  tons,  which  was  dig- 
nified with  the'  name  of  Admaral;  three  of 
feventy  or  eighty  tons,  and  the  refl  fmall  open 
barks.  On  board  of  thefe  w^ere  fix  hundred  and 
feventeen  men;  of  which  five  hundred  and  eight 
belonged  to  the  land  fervice,  and  a  hundred  and 
nine  were  feamen  or  artificers.     The  foldiers 

were 
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were  divided  into  eleven  conipaiiies,  according 
to  the  nuniber  of  the  ihipsj  to  each  of  v/hich 
Cortes  appointed  a  captain,  and  comoiitted  to 
him  the  command  of  the  vefTei  wliile  at  fea,  and 
of  the  men  when  on  fhore  ^.  As  the  ufe  of  fire- 
arms am.ong  the  nations  of  Europe  was  hitherto 
confined  to  a  few  battalions  of  regularly  difci- 
plined  infantry,  only  thirteen  foldiers  were 
armed  with  mufkets,  thirty-two  were  crofs- 
bow-men,  and  the  refl  had  fwords  and  fpears. 
Inflead  of  the  ufual  defenfive  armour,  which 
muft  have  been  cumberfome  in  a  hot  climate^ 
the  foldiers  wore  jackets,  quilted  with  cotton, 
which  experience  had  taught  the  Spaniards  to 
be  a  fuilicient  protedlion  againfl  the  weapons  of 
the  Americans.  They  had  only  fixteen  horfes^ 
ten  fmall  field-pieces,  and  four  falconets  ^. 

With  this  {lender  and  ill-provided  train  did    „  , 

^  Feb.   lOf 

Cortes  fet  fail,  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch  .^s'p- 
whofe  dominions  were  more  extenfive  than  ail  ture  from, 
the  kingdoms  fubjed  to  the  Spanifh  crown.  As 
religious  enthufiafm  always  mingled  with  the 
fpirit  of  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and,  by 
a  combination  iliU  more  flrange,  united  with 
avarice,  in  prompting  the  Spaniards  to  all  their 
enterprifesj  a  large  crofs  was  difplayed  in  their 

.      g  S£e  N  O  T  E  LXXIL  ^  F,  Diaz.  c.  19. 

S  2  flandards. 


Cuba. 
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Book  V.    ftandards^  with  this  infcription,  Let  us  follo'^S 
1519.       ihe  crofs^  for  under  this  fign  we  Jhall  ccnqiter, 

-  So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers 
animated  with  both  thefe  palTions,  that  no  lefs 
eager  to  plunder  the  opulent  country  whither 
they  v/ere  bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate 
the  Chriilian  faith  among  its  inhabitants,  they 
fet  out,  not  with  the  folicitude  natural  to  men 
going  upon  dangerous  fervice,  but  with  that 
confidence  which  arifes  from  fecurity  of  fuccefs, 
and  certainty  of  the  divine  protedlion. 

Touches  at        As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every 
^'^"^e  3      place  which   Grijalva  had  vifited,   he  fleered 
directly  towards  the  ifland  of  Cozumelj  there 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de 
Aguilar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  eight  years 
a  prifoner  among  the  Indians.     This  mian  was 
perfed:ly  acquainted  with  a  dialed  of  their  lan- 
guage, underflood  through   a  large  extent  of 
country,  and  pofleiTing  befides  a  confiderable 
Ihare  of  prudence  and  fagacity,    proved  ex- 
March  4.     tremely  ufeful  as  an  interpreter.     From  Cozu- 
bafco.  niel,  Cortes  proceeded  to  the  river  of  Tabafco, 

in  hopes  of  a  reception  as  friendly  as  Grijalva 
had  met  with  there,  and  of  finding  gold  in  the 
fame  abundance  \  but  the  diljpofition  of  the  na- 
tives>  from  fome  unknov/n  caufe,  was  totally 

changed. 
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changed.  After  repeated  endeavours  to  con-  Book  V. 
ciliate  their  sood-will,  he  was  conftrained  to  Tr'C^ 
have  recourfe  to  violence.  Though  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  were  nunnerous,  and  advanced 
with  extraordinary  courage,  they  were  routed, 
with  great  flaughter,  in  feveral  fucceflive  actions. 
The  lofs  v/hich  they  faftained^,  and  flill  more 
the  afloniihment  and  terror  excited  by  the 
deftru6live  effect  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the 
dreadful  appearance  of  the  horfes,  humbled 
their  fierce  fpirits,  and  induced  them  to  fue  for 
peace.  They  acknowledged  the  king  of  Caftile 
as  their  fovereign,  and  granted  Cortes  a  fupply 
of  provifions,  with  a  prefent  of  cotton  gar- 
ments, fome  gold,  and  twenty  female  flaves '. 

Cortes  continued  his  courfe  to  the  weiiward,  Amves  at 
keeping  as  near  the  fhore  as  poiTibie,   in  order  ^- 1""^^^^ 
to  obferve  the  country  j    but  could  difcover  no 
proper  place  for  landing,  until  he  arrived  at  St, 
Juan  de  Ulua ''.     As  he  entered  this  harbour,  April  ?. 
a  large  canoe,   full  of  people,    among  whom 
were  two  who  feemed  to  be  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tipn,  approached  his  £hip,  with  iigns  of  peace 
and  amity.     They  came  on  board  without  fear 

i  See  NOTE  LXXIII. 

^  B.  Diaz.  c.  31 — 36.  Gomara  Cron.  c,  18 — 23,  Her- 
rera,  dec.  2.  lib,  iv.  c.  11,  &c. 

S3  or 
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Book  V.  or  dillruft,  and  audrefTed  him  in  a  moil  re- 
15:9.  fpeclful  manner,  but  in  a  language  altogether 
unknown  to  Aguilar.  Cortes  was  in  the  utmoffc 
,  perplexity  and  diilrefsi  at  an  event  of  which  he 
inflantly  forefaw  all  the  confequences,  and  al- 
ready felt  the  hefitation  and  uncertainty  v/ith 
which  he  ihould  carry  on  the  great  fchemes 
■which  he  meditated,  if,  in  his  tranfaclions  with 
the  natives,  he  myft  depend  entirely  upon  flich 
an  imperfecl,  ambiguous,  and  conjeclural  mode 
of  communication,  as  the  ufe  of  figns.  But  he 
did  not  remiain  long  in  this  embarrafling  fitua- 
tion:  a  fortunate  accident  extricated  him,  when 
his  ov/n  fagacity  could  have  contributed  little 
tow^ards  his  relief.  One  of  the  female  flaves, 
whom  he  had  received  from  the  cazique  of  Ta- 
bafco,  happened  to  be  prefent  at  the  firft  inter- 
view between  Cortes  and  his  new  gueils.  She 
perceived  his  diftre'fs,  as  well  as  the  confufion 
of  Aguilar;  and  as  ihe  perfectly  underftood  the 
Mexican  language,  fhe  explained  what  they  faid 
in  the  Yucatan  tongue,  with  which  Aguilar  was 
acquainted.  This  woman,  known  afterwards 
by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina,  and  who  makes 
a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New 
World,  where  great  revolutions  were  brought 
about  by  fmall  caufes  and  inconfiderable  inftru- 
ments,  was  born  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Mexican  empire.     Having  been  carried  off  a 

captive 
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captive  by  fome  hoftiie  party,  after  a  variety  of  Book  V. 
adventures  fhe  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ta-  ,..,. 
bafcans,  and  had  refided  long  enough  among 
them  to  acquire  their  language,  without  lofing 
the  ufe  of  her  own.  Though  it  was  both  tedious 
and  troublefome  to  converfe  by  the  intervention 
of  two  different  interpreters,  Cortes  was  (o 
highly  pleafed  with  having  difcovered  this  me- 
thod of  carrying  on  fome  intercourfe  with  the 
people  of  a  country  into  v/hich  he  was  deter- 
mined to  penetrate,  that  in  the  tranfports  of 
his  joy  he  confidered  it  as  a  vifible  interpofition 
of  Providence  in  his  favour '. 

He  now  learned,  that  the  two  perfons  whom  Lnnd?  hh 
he  had  received  on  board  of  his  fhip  were  de-  ^^°^^^" 
puties  from  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile ;  the  one  go- 
vernor of  that  province  under  a  great  monarch, 
whom  they  called  Montezuma,  and  the  other 
the  commander  of  his  forces  there,  and  that 
they  were  fent  to  inquire  what  his  intentions 
were  in  vifiting  their  coaft,  and  to  offer  him 
what  afllilance  he  might  need,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  voyage.  Cortes,  flruck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  thofe  people,  as  well  as  the  tenor 
of  the  meffage,    affured  them,    in  refpe6]:ful 

^  B.  Diaz.  c.  37,  38,  39.     Gomara  Cron.  c,  25,  26, 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  4. 

S  4  termsj 
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Book  V.  terms,  that  he  approached  their  country  with 
j^ig,  mofl  friendly  fentimentSj  and  came  to  propofe 
matters  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
their  prince  and  his  kingdom,  which  he  would 
unfold  more  fully,  in  perfon,  to  the  governor 
and  the  general.  Next  morning,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  anfwer,  he  landed  his  troops,  his 
horfes  and  artillery ;  and  having  chofen  proper 
ground,  began  to  eredt  huts  for  his  men,  and 
to  fortify  his  camp.  The  natives,  inflead  of 
oppofing  the  entrance  of  thofe  fatal  guefls  into 
their  country,  alTided  them  in  all  their  opera- 
tions, with  an  alacrity  of  which  they  had  ere 
long  good  reafon  to  repent, 

Hisfiiiiin-  Next  day,  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  entered  the 
Zllhtb  Spanifh  camp  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and 
Mexicans.  Cortcs  confidcring  them  as  the  minifiers  of  a 
great  monarch,  entitled  to  a  degree  of  attention 
very  different  from  that  which  the  Spaniards 
were  accuftomed  to  pay  to  the  petty  Caziques, 
with  whom  they  had  intercourfe  in  the  ifles,  re- 
ceived them  with  much  formal  ceremony.  He 
informed  them,  that  he  came  as  ambaffador 
from  Don  Carlos  of  Auflria,  king  of  Caflile, 
the  greateft  monarch  of  the  eafl,  and  was  in- 
trufted  with  propofitions  of  fuch  moment,  that 
he  could  impart  them  to  none  but  the  emperor 
Montezuma  himfelf,    and   therefore   required 

them 
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them  to  conducl  him,  without  lofs  of  tlme^  into  Book  V. 
the  prefence  of  their  mailer.    The  Mexican  of-  '    '^      ' 

-         r  1519. 

ficers  could  not  conceal  their  uneadnefs  at  a  re- 
quell,  which  they  knew  to' be  difagreeable,  and 
which  they  forefaw  might  prove  extremely  em- 
barraffing  to  their  fovereign,  whofe  mind  had 
been  filled  with  many  difquieting  apprehenfions, 
ever  fincethe  former  appearance  of  the  Spaniards 
on  his  coafts.     But  before  they  attempted  to 
difTuade  Cortes  from  infilling  on  this  demand, 
they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good-will, 
by  entreating  him  to  accept  of  certain  prefents, 
which,    as  humble  flaves  of  Montezuma,   they 
laid  at  his  feet.     Thefe  were  introduced  with 
great  parade,  and  Confided  of  fine  cotton  cloth^ 
of  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments 
of  gold  and  fiiver,  to  a  confiderable  value ;  the 
workmanfnip  of  which  appeared  to  be  as  curious 
as   the  material?  were  rich.     The  difplay   of 
thefe  produced  an  efFedl  very  different  from 
what  the  Mexicans  intended.     Inflead  of  fatis- 
fying,  it  increafed  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards_, 
and  rendered  them  fo  eager  and  impatient  to 
become  mailers  of  a  country  which  abounded 
with  fuch  precious   produdions,    that  Cortes 
could  hardly  liilen  with  patience  to  the  argu- 
ments which  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  employed  to 
dilTuade  him  from  vifiting  the  capital,  and  in 
^  haughty  determmed  tone  he  infii^jed  on  his 

demand. 
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I 
Book  V.  demand,    of    being    admitted   to    a    perfonal 

,^f^  audience  of  their  fovereign.  During  this  in- 
terview, fome  painters,  in  the  train  of  the 
Mexican  chiefs,  had  been  diligently  employed 
in  delineating  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  figures 
of  the  fliips,  the  horfes,  the  artillery,  the  fol- 
diers,  and  whatever  elfe  attracted  their  eyes,  as 
lingular.  V/hen  Cortes  obferved  this,  and  was 
informed  that  thefe  pictures  were  to  be  fent  to 
Montezum.a,  in  order  to  convey  to  him  a  more 
lively  idea  of  the  ftrange  and  wonderful  objedls 
now  prefented  to  their  view,  than  any  words 
could  communicate,  he  refolved  to  render  the 
reprefentation  flill  more  animated  and  intereft- 
ing,  by  exhibiting  fuch  a  fpe6cacle  as  might 
mve  both  them  and  their  monarch  an  awful  im- 
DreiTion  of  the  extraordinary  prow^efs  of  hisfol- 
lowers,  and  the  irrefiftible  force  of  their  arms. 
The  trumpets,  by  his  order,  founded  an  alarm  -, 
the  troops,  in  a  moment^  formed  in  oi-der  of 
battle,  the  infantry  performed  fuch  martial 
exercifes  as  were  beft  fuited  to  difplay  the  effeft 
of  their  different  weapons  ;  the  horfe,  in  various 
evolutions,  gave  a  fpecimen  of  their  agility  and 
ftrength;  the  artillery  pointed  towards  the  thick 
woods  which  furrounded  the  camp,  made  dread- 
ful havoc  among  the  trees.  The  Mexicans 
looked  on  with  that  filent  amazement,  which  is 
natural  when  the  mind  is  ftruck  v/ith  objeds, 

v/hich 
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"which  are  both  awful  and  above  its  comprehen-  Book  V, 
fion.  But,  at  the  explofion  of  the  cannon,  """T^T^  ' 
many  of  them  fled,  fome  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
all  were  fo  much  confounded  at  the  fight  of 
rpen  whofe  power  fo  nearly  refembled  that  of 
the  Gods,  that  Cortes  found  it  difficult  to  com- 
pofe  and  re-aiTure  them.  The  painters  had 
now  many  new  fubjedls  on  which  to  exercife 
their  art,  and  they  put  their  fancy  on  the  ftretch 
in  order  to  invent  figures  and  charadlers  to  re- 
present the  extraordinary  things  which  they  had 
feen. 

Messengers  were  immediately  difpatched  to  Negoda- 

•    1        1       r         •  rL  1  /-  tions  with 

Montezuma  with  thole  pictures,  and  a  full  ac-  Monte-. 
count  of  every  thing  that  had  pafTed  fince  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes 
fent  a  prefent  of  fome  European  curiofities  to 
Montezuma,  v^hich,  though  of  no  great  value, 
he  believed  would  be  acceptable  on  account  of 
their  novelty.  The  Mexican  monarchs,  ia 
order  to  obtain  early  information  of  every  oc- 
currence in  all  the  corners  of  their  vafl:  em,pire, 
had  introduced  a  refinement  in  police,  un= 
known,  at  that  time,  in  Europe.  They  had 
couriers  polled  at  proper  ilations  along  the  prin- 
cipal roads,  and  as  thefe  were  trained  to  agility 
by  a  regular  education,  and  relieved  one  another 
at  moderate  diflances,  they  conveyed  intelli- 
gence 
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Book  V.  gence  with  furprifing  rapidity.  Though  the 
^'■"'^'  '  capital  in  which  Montezuma  refided  was  above 
a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Juan  de 
Ulua,  Cortes^s  prefents  were  carried  thither, 
and  an  anfwer  to  his  demands  was  received  in  a 
few  days.  The  fame  officers  who  had  hitherto 
treated  with  the  Spaniards,  were  employed  to 
deliver  this  anfwer  3  but  as  they  knew  how  re- 
pugnant the  determination  of  their  mailer  was 
to  all  the  fqhemes  and  wi(hes  of  the  Spaniih 
commander,  they  would  not  venture  to  make 
it  known  until  they  had  previoufly  endeavoured 
to  foothe  and  mollify  him.  For  this  purpofe, 
they  renewed  the  negociation  by  introducing  a 
Kis  pre-  train  of  a  hundred  Indians,  loaded  with  prefents 
fent  to  him  by  Montezuma.  The  magnificence 
of  thefe  was  fuch  as  became  a  great  monarch, 
and  far  exceeded  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards 
had  hitherto  fonrxcdof  his  wealth.  They  were 
placed  upon  mats  fpread  on  the  ground,  in 
fach  order,  as  fhewed  them  to  the  greatefh  ad- 
vantage. Cortes  and  his  officers  viewed,  with 
admiirarion,  the  various  manufactures  of  the 
country,  cotton  fluffs  fo  fine,  and  of  fuch  deli- 
cate texture,  as  to  refemble  filk^  pi6lures  of  ani- 
mals, trees,  and  other  natural  objedls  formed 
with  feathers  of  different  colours,  difpofed  and 
mino;led  with  fuch  fl-cill  and  elea;ance,  as  to  rival 
the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of 

imitation, 
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Imitation.  But  what  chiefly  attradled  their  BookV, 
eyes,  were  two  large  plates  of  a  circular  form,  j^,^, 
onQ  of  malTive  gold  reprefenting  the  fun,  the 
other  of  filver,  an  emblem  of  the  m.oon "".  Thefe 
were  accompanied  with  bracelets,  collars,  rings, 
and  other  trinkets  of  gold ;  and  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  which  could  give  the  Spa- 
niards a  complete  idea  of  what  the  country  af- 
forded, with  fome  boxes  filled  with  pearls,  pre^ 
cious  ilones,  and  grains  of  gold  unv/rought,  as 
they  had  been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers. 
Cortes  received  all  thefe  with  an  appearance  of 
profound  veneration  for  the  monarch  by  whom 
they  were  bellowed.  But  when  the  Mexicans, 
prefuming  upon  this,  informed  him,  that  their  F.^rSids 
mafler,  though  he  defired  him  to  accept  of  what  apTroLh* 
he  had  {cnt  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  the  mo-  ^'^  *'*'°''^' 
narch  whom  Cortes  reprefented,  would  not 
give  his  confent  that  foreign  troops  fiiould  ap- 
proach nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them 
to  continue  longer  in  his  dominions,  the  Spanifh 
creneral  declared,  in  a  manner  more  refolute 
and  peremptory  than  formerly,  that  he  muft 
infift  on  his  firil  demand,  as  he  could  not  with- 
out dilhonour  return  to  his  own  fovereign,  until 
he  was  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  the  prince 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  viHt  in  his  name, 

^  See  NOTE  LXXTY, 

The 
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Book  V.  The  Mexicans,  aflonilhed  at  feeing  any  marl 
j^,^^  dare  to  oppofe  that  will,  which  they  were  ac^ 
cuflomed  to  condder  as  fupreme  and  irrefiilible^ 
yet  afraid  of  precipitating  their  country  into  an 
open  rupture  with  fuch  formidable  enemies^ 
prevailed  with  Cortes  to  promife,  that  he  would 
not  move  from  his  prefent  camp,  until  the  re- 
turn of  a  mefienger,  whom  they  fent  to  Mon- 
tezuma for  farther  inftruclions ". 


State  of  the 
^Mexican 
empire  at 


The  firmnefs  with  v/hich  Cortes  adhered  to 
his  original  propofal  fhouid,  naturally,  have 
that  period,  brouglit  the  negociation  betv/een  him  and  Mon-^ 
tezuma  to  a  fpeedy  ifTue,  as  it  feemed  to  leave 
the  Mexican  monarch  no  choice,  but  either  to 
receive  him  with  confidence  as  a  friend^  or  to 
oppofe  him  openly  as  an  enemy.  The  latter 
was  what  might  have  been  expe6led  from  a 
haughty  prince  in  polTeflion  of  extenlive  power. 
The  Mexican  empire,  at  this  period,  was  at  a 
pitch  of  grandeur  to  which  no  fociety  ever  at- 
tained in  fo  fhort  a  period.  Though  it  had 
fubfifted  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  its 
dominion  extended  from  the  North  to  the  South 
Sea,  over  territories  ftretching,  with  fome  fmall 
interruption,    above  five  hundred  leagues  from 

"  B.  Diaz.  c.  39.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  27.    Herrcra,  dec. 
2.  lib.  V.  c.  5,  6, 

eall 
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eafi:  to  wefl^  and  more  than  two  hundred  from  Book  V. 
north  to  fouth^  comprehending  provinces  not  j^j^. 
inferior  in  fertilityj  population,  and  opulence 
to  any  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  people  were 
warlike  and  enterprifing.  The  authority  of  the 
monarch  unbounded,  and  his  revenues  con- 
fiderable.  If,  with  the  forces  which  might 
have  been  fuddenly  afiembled  in  fuch  an  em- 
pire, Montezuma  had  fallen  upon  the  Spaniards 
while  encamped  on  a  barren  unhealthy  coaft, 
unfupported  by  any  ally,  without  a  place  of  re- 
treat, and  deftitute  of  provifions,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  even  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  fu- 
perior  difcipline  and  arms,  that  they  could  have 
flood  the  fhock,  and  they  muff:  either  have 
perifhed  in  fuch  an  unequal  contefl,  or  have 
abandoned  the  enterprife. 

As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to  charaaerof 
take  this  fpirited  part,  his  own  difpofitions  Lrchr 
feemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it.  Of  all 
the  princes  who  had  fti^ayed  the  Mexican  fcep- 
tre,  he  was  the  moft  haughty,  the  moft  vio- 
lent, and  the  moft  impatient  of  controul.  His 
fubje6i:s  looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his 
enemies  with  terror.  The  former  he  governed 
with  unexampled  rigour,  but  they  were  im- 
prefTed  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  capacity,  as 
commanded  their  refped^  and  by  many  vic- 
5  tories 
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Boo:c  V.  tories  over  the  latter^  he  had  fpread  far  the  dread 
^7;7"  of  his  arms,  and  had  added  feveral  confiderable 
provinces  to  his  dominions.  But  though  his 
talencs  might  be  fuited  to  the  tranfa6lions  of  a 
ilate  fo  imperfeclly  polifhed  as  the  Mexican  em- 
pire, and  fufficient  to  condud  them  while  in 
their  accuilomed  courfe,  they  were  altogether 
inadequate  to  a  conjundiire  fo  extraordinary^ 
and  did  not  qualify  him  either  to  judge  with 
i\it  difcernment,  or  to  ad  with  the  decifion^  re- 
qui  lite  in  fuch  a  trying  emergence. 

His  per-  From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  ap- 

pjexity  and    pe2.red  on  his  coail,  he  difcovered  fymptoms  of 

terror  upon     x  '  J       r 

the  arrival  timidity  and  embarraiTment.  Inftead  of  taking 
niards.  '  fuch  rcfolutions  as  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
power,  or  the  memory  of  his  former  exploits, 
might  have  infpired,  he  deliberated  with  an 
anxiety  and  hefitation  which  did  not  efcape  the 
notice  of  his  meaneft  courtiers.  The  perplexity 
and  difcompofure  of  Montezuma's  mind  upon 
this  occafion^  as  well  as  the  general  difm.ay  of 
his  fubjeds,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  the  im- 
prefTion  which  the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the 
novelty  of  their  appearance  and  the  terror  of 
their  ^rms.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  up  to  a 
more  remote  fource.  There  Vv^as  an  opinion,- 
if  we  may  believe  the  earlieil  and  mofl  authen- 
tic Spanifh  hiftorians,  almoft  univerfal  among 
3  ^^^^ 
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the  Americans,  that  fome  dreadful  calamity  was  '^aoa  V. 
impending  over  their  heads,  from  a  race  of  1519, 
formidable  invaders  who  fhould  come  from  re- 
gions towards  the  rifing  fun,  to  overrun  and 
defolate  their  country.  Whether  this  difquieting 
apprehenfion  flowed  from  the  memory  of  fome 
natural  calamity  which  had  afRi6ted  that  part 
of  the  globe,  and  impreflfed  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  with  fuperflitious  fears  and  fore- 
bodingSi  or  whether  it  was  an  imagination  ac* 
cidentaily  fuggelled  by  the  aftonifhment  which 
the  firll  fight  of  a  new  race  of  men  occafioned> 
it  is  impoflible  to  determine.  But  as  the  Mexi- 
cans were  more  prone  to  fuperftition  than  any 
people  in  the  New  World,  they  were  more 
deeply  atFe(fl:ed  with  the  appearance  of  the  Spa- 
niards, whom  their  credulity  inflantly  repre- 
fented  as  the  infiruments  deftined  to  bring-  about 
this  fatal  revolution  which  they  dreaded.  Un- 
der thofe  circumftances,  it  ceafes  to  be  incre- 
dible that  a  handful  of  adventurers  fhould  alarm 
the  monarch  of  a  great  empire  and  all  his  fub- 
jecls^. 

.     Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  this  im-  cnntindM 
prefllon,  when  the  mefienger  arrived  from  the 


to  ncj^oci* 
ate. 


o  Cortes  Relatione  Seconds,  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  234.,  235. 
Herrera,  dec,  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  11.  lib.  viL  c,  6. 
Gomara  Crqn.  c.  66,  gz,  144. 
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Book  V.    Spanifh  camp  with   an  account  that  Cortes^ 
j^jg,       adhering  to  his  original  demand,    refufed  to 
obey  the  order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, Montezuma  aflumed  fome  degree  of  refo- 
iution,  and  in  a  tranfport  of  rage  natural  to  a 
fierce  prince,  unaccuftomed  to  meet  vvith  any 
oppofition  to  his  will^  he  threatened  to  facrifice 
thofe  prefumptuous  flrangers  to  his  gods.    Buc 
his  doubts  and  fears  quickly  returned,  and  in- 
ilead  of  ifTuing  orders  to  carry  his  threats  into 
execution,  he  again  called  his  minifters  to  con- 
fer and  offer  their  advice.     Feeble  and  tem- 
porizing mxcafures  will  always  be  the  refult  whcH 
men  aiTemble  to  deliberate  in  a  fituation  where 
they  ought  to  acl.     The  Mexican  counfellors 
took  no  effedlual  meafure  for  expellifig  ftich 
troublefome  intruders,  and  were  fatisfied  with 
ilTuing  a  more  pofitive  injundlion,  requiring 
them  to  leave  the  country;-  but  this  they  pre- 
pofteroufly  accompanied  with  a  prcfent  of  fuch 
value,  as  proved  a  freih  inducement  to  remain 
die re. 

Anxiety  Meanwhile^  the  Spaniards  were  not  wlth- 

henfions  of    ^^^  foHcitude  or  a  variety  of  lentiments^  in  de- 
the  spani-     liberating  concerning  their  own  future  condu6t.- 
From  what  they  had  already  feen,^  many  of  them 
formed  fuch  extravagant  ideas  concerning  the 
opulence  of  the  country,  that,  defpifing  dan- 
ger 


ards. 
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ger  or  hardfhips>  when  they  had  in  view  trea-  Book  V. 
lures  which  appeared  to  be  inexhauftible,  they      TcCr" 
were  eager  to  attempt  the  conqueft.     Others, 
eftimating  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by 
its  wealthi  and  enumerating  the  various  proofs 
which  had  occurred  of  its  being  under  a  well- 
regulated    adminiftration,    contended    that    it 
would  be  an  a6t  of  the  wildeit  frenzy  to  attack 
fuch  a  ftate  v/ith  a  ilnall  body  of  men,  in  want 
of  provifions,  unconne6ced  v/ith  any  ally^    and 
ialready  enfeebled  by  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the 
climate,  and  the  lofs  of  fevei-al  of  their  num- 
ber P.     Cortes  fecretly  applauded  the  advocates 
for  bold  meafures,  and  cherifhed  their  roman- 
tic hopes,    as  fuch  ideas  cdrrefponded  with  his 
owni  and  favoured  the  execution  of  the  fchemes 
which  he  had  formied.    From  the  time  th^t  the 
fufpicions  of  Yelafquez  broke  out  with  open 
violence  in  the  attempts  to  deprit^e  Cortes  of 
the  command,  he  faw  the  necefTity  of  dilTolving  Schemes  ©r 
a  connedtion  which  would  obiirii<51:  and  em- 
barrafs  all  his  operations,  and  watched  for  a 
proper  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  final  rupture 
with  him.     Having  this  in  view^  he  had  la- 
boured by  every  art,  to  fecure  the  efleem  and 
affection  of  his  foldiers.     With  his  abilities  for 
command,    it  was  eafy  to  gain  their  elleem; 

P  B.  Diaz,  c.  40, 

T  2  and 
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Book  V.  and  his  followers  were  quickly  fatisfied  that 
jr"^  they  might  rely,  with  perfe6t  confidence,  on 
the  condud  and  courage  of  their  leader.  Nor 
was  it  more  difficult  to  acquire  their  affedlion. 
Among  adventurers,  nearly  of  the  fame  rank, 
and  ferving  at  their  own  expence,  the  dignity 
of  command  did  not  elevate  a  general  above 
mingling  with  thofe  who  a6led  under  him* 
Cortes  availed  himfelf  of  this  freedom  of  inter- 
courfe,  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  their  favour, 
and  by  his  affable  manners,  by  well-timed  acls 
of  liberality  to  fome,  by  infpiring  all  with  vail 
hopes,  and  by  allowing  them  to  trade  privately 
with  the  natives  *^,  he  attached  the  greater  part 
of  his  foldiers  fo  firmly  to  himfelf,  that  they 
aimoil  forgot  that  the  armament  had  been  fitted 
out  by  the  authority,  and  at  the  expence,  of 
another* 


m 

them  Oil 


Hisaddfefs  DuRiNG  thofe  intrigtics,  Teutilc  arrived 
""nn"^  wkh  the  prefent  from  Montezuma,  and,  toge- 
ther with  it,  delivered  the  ultimate  order  of 
that  monarch  to  depart  inflantly  out  of  his  do- 
minions; and  when  Cortes,  inftead  of  com- 
plying, renewed  his  requefl  of  an  audience,- 
the  Mexican  turned  from  him  abruptly,  and 
quitted  the  camp  with  looks  and  geftures  which 


^  See  NOTE  LXXV. 
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flrongly  exprelTed  his  lurprife  and  refentment.  Book  V. 
Next  morning,  none  of  the  natives,  who  ufed  j^,^. 
to  frequent  the  camp  in  great  numbers,  in 
order  to  barter  with  the  foldiers,  and  to  bring 
in  provifions,  appeared.  AH  friendly  corre- 
fpondence  feemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  and  it 
was  expeded  every  moment  that  hoftilities 
would  commence.  This,  though  an  event 
that  might  have  been  forefeen,  occafioned  a 
fudden  conflernation  among  the  Spaniards, 
which  emboldened  the  adherents  of  Velafquez 
not  only  to  murmur  and  cabal  againft  their 
general,  but  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
remonftrate  openly  againft  his  imprudence  in 
attempting  the  conquefl  of  a  mighty  empire 
with  fuch  inadequate  force,  and  to  urge  the 
necefficy  of  returning  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit 
the  fleet  and  augnaent  the  army,  Diego  de 
Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  whom  the 
malcontents  charged  with  this  commaiTion,  de- 
livered it  with  a  foldierly  freedom  and  blunt- 
nefs,  aiTuring  Cortes  that  he  fpake  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  whole  army.  He  liftened  to  this 
remonftrance  without  any  appearance  of  emo- 
tion, and  as  he  well  knew  the  temper  and  wifhes 
of  his  foldiers,  and  forefaw  how  they  would  re- 
ceive a  propofition  fatal  at  once  to  all  the  fplen-- 
did  hopes  and  fchemes  which  they  had  been 
forming  with  fuch  complacency,  he  carried  his 

T  3  diflTimu- 
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Book  V.  dl Emulation  i'o  far  as  to  feem  to  relinq-aifh  his 
J  own  meafures  in  compliance  with  the  requeft 

of  Ordaz,  and  iffued  orders  that  the  army 
lliould  be  in  readinefs  next  day  to  reimbark 
for  Cuba.  As  foon  as  this  was  known^  the 
difappointed  adventurers  exclaimed  and  threat- 
ened ;  the  emiiTaries  of  Cortes,  mingling  with 
themj  inflamed  their  rage^  the  ferment  be- 
came general;  the  whole  camp  was  almoft  in 
open  mutiny;  all  demanding  with  eagernefs 
to  fee  their  commander.  Cortes  was  not  flow 
in  appearing;  when,  with  one  voice,  officers 
and  foldiers  exprefiTed  their  aflionifliment  and 
indignation  at  the  orders  which  they  had  re- 
ceived. It  was  unworthy,  they  cried,  of  the 
Caftilian  courage  to  be  daunted  at  the  firft 
afped;  of  danger,  and  infamous  to  fly  before 
any  enemy  appeared.  For  their  parts,  they 
wxre  determined  not  to  relinquifli  an  enter- 
prife,  that  had  hitherto  been  fuccefsful,  and 
which  tended  fo  viflbiy  to  fpread  the  know- 
ledge of  true  religion,  and  to  advance  the 
glory  and  interefl:  of  their  country.  Happy 
under  his  command,  they  would  follow  hiixi 
with  alacrity  through  every  danger,  in  quefi: 
of  thofe  fettlements  and  treafures  which  he 
h^d  fo  long  held  out  to  their  view;  but  if  he 
chofe  rather  to  return  to  Cuba,  and  tamely 
give  up  all  his  hopes  of  difl:in6lion  and  opu- 
lence 
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lence  to  an  envious  rival,  they  would  inflantly  Book  V. 
chufe  another  general  to  condu6l  them  in  that      ,5,g. 
path  of  glory  which  he  had  not  fpirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took 
no  offence  at  the  boldnefs  with  which  it  was 
uttered.     The  fentiments  were  what  he  him- 
felf  had  infpired,  and  the  warmth  of  expreffion 
fatisfied  him   that  his  followers  had  imbibed 
them  thoroughly.     He  aftedted,   however,  to 
be  furprifed  at  what  he  heard,  declaring  that 
his  orders  to  prepare  for  embarking  were  ilTued 
from  a  perfuafion  that  this  was  agreeable  to 
his  troops ;   that,  from  deference  to  what  he 
had  been  informed  was  their  inclination,    he 
Jiad  facrificed  his  own  private  opinion,  which 
v/as  firmly  bent  on  eftabliihing  immediately  a 
fettlement  on  the  fea-coad,  and  then  on  en- 
deavouring to  penetrate  into  the  interior  part 
of  the  country  i  that  now  he  was  convinced  of 
his  errors  and  as  he  perceived  that  they  were 
animated    with    the     generous,    fpirit    which 
breathed  in  every  true  Spaniard,  he  would  re- 
fume,  with  frefh  ardour,  his  original  plan  of 
operation,  and  doubted  not  to  conduct  them, 
in  the  career  of  vidory,  to  fuch  independent 
fortunes  as  their  valour  merited.     Upon  this 
declaration,    fhouts  of   applaufe    teftified   the 
excefs  of  their  joy.     The  meafure  feemed  to 

T  4  bt 
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Book  V.  be  taken  with  unanimous  confentj  fuch  as 
,T;~  fecretly  condemned  it,  being  obliged  to  join 
in  the  acclamations,  partly  to  conceal  their 
dilaiTeflion  from  their  general,  and  partly  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice  from  their 
feliovv-foldiers  % 


Eftabii/hes         ^¥ITHOUT  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or 

a  form  of  _      _         _,  r  ^  •  i   •        i     r 

civ.igoveri]-  to  renect,  Cortes  fet  about  carrying  his  defign 
into  execution.     In  order  to  give  a  beginning 


^enc. 


to  a  colony,  he  affembled  the  principal  per- 
fons  in  his  army,  and  by  their  fuffrage  elected 
a  council  and  magiilrates  in  whom  the  govern- 
rnent  was  to  be  veiled.  As  men  naturally 
tranfpiant  the  inflitut;ons  and  forms  of  the 
mother-country  into  their  new  fettlements, 
this  was  framed  upon  the  model  of  a  Spanifh 
corporation.  The  magiftrates  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  fame  names  and  enfigns  of 
office,  and  were  to  exercife  a  fimilar  jurif- 
diction,  All  the  perfons  chofen  were  mofl 
firmly  devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the  inftrument 
of  their  eiedlion  was  framed  in  the  king's  name, 
without  any  mention  of  their  dependance  on 
Velafquez.  The  two  principles  of  avarice  and 
enthufiafm,  which  prompted  the  Spaniards  to 
all  their  entcrprifes  in  the  New  World,  feem 

'  ^.  Diaz.  c.  4c,  41 ,  42,    Herrera,  dec.  z.  lib.  v.  c.  6,  7, 

to 
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tp    have  concurred  in  fuggefling    the    name  Book  v. 
which  Cortes  bellowed  on  his  infant  fettlenaent.      j^,g. 
He  called  it.  Ft  Ha  rica  de  la  vera  Cruz  5  that 
i^y  The  rich  town  of  the  true  Crofs^ 


The  firft  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  Refigns  Ms 

-._.  -nil  r    rL'  r  comnuflion. 

diftinguimed  by  a  tranfadion  of  great  moment. 
As  foon  as  it  afTembled,  Cortes  applied  for  leave 
to  enter  j  and  approaching  with  many  marks 
of  profound  refpe6tj  which  added  dignity  ta 
the  tribunal,  and  fet  an  example  of  reverence 
for  its  authority,  he  began  a  long  harangue, 
an  which,   with  much  art,    and  in  terms  ex-, 
tremely  flattering  to  perfons  juft  entering  upon 
their  new  funftion,   he  obferved,   that  as  the 
fupreme  jurifdidlion    over    the   colony  which 
they  had  planted  was  now  vefted  in  this  court, 
he  confidercd  them  as  clothed  with  the  autho- 
rity and  reprefenting  the  perfon  of  their  fove- 
reign ;    that  accordingly  he  would  communi- 
cate to  them  ^vhat  he  deemed  eifential  to  the 
public  fafety,  with  the  fame  dutiful  fidelity  as 
if  he  were  addrelTing  his  royal  mailer ;  that  the 
fecurity  of  a  colony  fettled  in  a  great  empire, 
whofe    fovereign    had   already  difcovered  his 
hoilile  intentions,   depended  upon  arms,  and 
the  efhcacy  of  thefe  upon  the  fubordination 
and   difcipline    preferved  among   the  troops ; 
that  his  right  to  command  was  derived  from  a 

commilTioa 
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IIqok:  V.   coiBmifTion  granted  by  the  governor  of  Cuba  | 
'^"'Tsi'^  and  as  that  had  been  long  fince  revoked,  the 
ixiwfulnefs  of  his  jurifdidlion   might  well  be 
queftioned ;  that  he  feemed  to  act  upon  a  de- 
fective,  or  even  a  dubious  title ;    nor  could 
they  truft  an  army  which  might  difpute  the 
powers  of  its  general,   at  a  jun6lure  when  it 
ought    im.piicitly   to  obey  his    orders ;    thatj 
moved  by  thefe  confiderations,  he  now  refigned 
all  his  authority  to  them,   that  they,  having 
both  right  to  chufe,  and  power  to  confer  full 
jiirifdiction,  m.ight  appoint  one,  in  the  king's 
name,    to  command  the   army  in   its  future 
operations  y  and  as  for  his  own  part,,  fuch  was 
his  zeal  for-  the  fervice  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, that  he  would  moft  cheerfully  take  up 
a  pike  with  the  fame  hand  that  laid  down  the 
p-enerai's  truncheon,  aad  convince  his  fellow- 
foldiers,  that  though  accuflomed  to  command, 
he  had  not  forgotten  how  to  obey.     Having 
finifi-^ed  his  difcourfe,  he  laid  the  commiffion 
from  Velafquez   upon  the    table,    and,    after 
killing  his  truncheon,  delivered  it  to,  the  chief 
ma<2:ittrate,  and  withdrew, 

an^ischofen       The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not 

and'cppfain-  long,  ss  Cortes  had  concerted  this  important 

general,        ^icafure  with  his  confidents,  and  had  prepared 

the  other  members,  with  great  addrefs,  for  the 

pare 
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part  which  he  wifned  them  to  take.  His  re-  Book  v. 
iignation  was  accepted;  and  as  the  uiilnter-  isi^^ 
rupted  tenour  of  their  profperity  under  his 
condiid:  afforded  the  moil  fatisfying  evidence 
of  his  abilities  for  com.mand,  they,  by  their 
iinanimous  fuffrage,  ele6ted  him  chief  juflice 
of  the  colony^  and  captain-general  of  its  army, 
^nd  appointed  his  com.mifTion  to  be  made  out 
in  the  king's  name,  with  moil  ample  powers, 
which  were  to  continue  in  force  until  the  royal 
pleafure  Ihould  be  farther  known.  That  this 
deed  might  not  be  deemed  the  machination  of 
a  junto,  the  council  called  together  the  troops, 
and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  been  re- 
folved.  The  foldiers,  v/ith  eager  applaufe, 
ratified  their  choice ;  the  air  refounded  with 
the  name  of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  fhed 
their  blood  in  iupport  of  his  authority. 

Cortes  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  AfFerrshis 
to  the  defired  iilue,  and  lliaken  off  his  mortify-  wkh°'"^ 
ing  dependance  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  ac- 
cepted of  the  commiflion,  which  veiled  in  him 
fupreme  jurifdiclion,  civil  as  v/ell  as  military, 
Qver  the  colony,  with  m.any  profeffions  of  re- 
fpedl  to  the  council,  and  gratitude  to  the 
army.  Together  w^th  his  new  command,  he 
affuincd  greater  dignity,  and  began  to  exer- 
cife  more  extenfive  powers.     Formerly  he  had 

felt 


vi|,opr. 
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Boo??:  V.  felt  himfelf  to  be  only  the  deputy  of  a  fubjedf 
,tio»  now  he  adlcd  as  the  reprefentative  of  his  fove- 
reign.  The  adherents  of  Velafquez,  fully 
aware  of  what  would  be  the  effed  of  this 
change  in  the  fituation  of  Cortes,  could  no 
longer  continue  filent  and  pafTive  fpediators  of 
his  actions.  They  exclaimed  openly  againfl 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  illegal,  and 
againft  thofe  of  the  army  as  mutinous,  Cortes, 
inflantly  perceiving  the  necefiity  of  giving  a 
timely  check  to  fuch  feditious  difcourfe  by 
fome  vigorous  meafure,  arrefted  Ordaz,  Efcu- 
dero,  and  Velafquez  de  Leon,  the  ringleaders 
of  this  faction,  and  fent  them  prifoners  aboard 
the  fleet,  loaded  v/ith  chains.  Their  depend- 
ants, aftonifhed  and  overawed,  remained  quiet; 
^nd  Cortes,  more  defirous  to  reclaim  than  to 
punilh  his  prifoners,  who  were  officers  of  great 
merit,  courted  their  friendlliip  with  fuch  afli- 
duity  and  addrefs,  that  the  reconciliation  was 
perfedtly  cordial ;  and  on  the  moft  trying  occa- 
fions,  neither  their  CQnne6lion  with  the  go- 
vernor of  Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indig- 
nity with  which  they  had  been  treated,  tempted 
them  to  fwerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  his  intereft '.  In  this,  as  well  as  his  other 
negociations  ar  this  critical  conjundure,  v/hich 

«  B.  Diaz.  c.  42,  4.3.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  30,  31.     Her- 

rira,  dtc.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  7, 

decided 
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decided  with  refpecl  to  his  future  fame  and    Book  V. 
fortune,  Cortes  owed  much  of  his  fuccefs  to      ic\a.^ 
the  Mexican  gold,  which  he  diftributed  with 
a  liberal  hand  both  among  his  friends  and  his 
opponents  \ 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  the  union  His  Mend- 
between  himfelf  and  his  army  indilToluble  by  bythTzem- 
thofe  common  acts  of  difobedience,  thought  p^^^'^"'* 
he  might  now  venture  to  quit  the  camp  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  remained,  and  advance 
into  the  country^  To  this  he  was  encouraged 
by  an  event  no  lefs  fortunate  than  feafonable. 
Some  Indians  having  approached  his  camp  in 
a  myflerious  m.anner,  were  introduced  into  his 
prefence.  He  found  that  they  were  fent  with 
a  proffer  of  friendfhip  from  the  cazique  of 
Zempoalla,  a  confiderable  town  at  no  great 
diflance;  and  from  their  anfwers  to  a  variety 
of  queuions  which  he  put  to  them,  according 
to  his  ufual  practice  in  every  interview  with 
the  people  of  the'  country,  he  gathered,  that 
their  mafter,  though  fubje6l  to  the  Mexican 
empire,  was  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  filled 
v/ith  fuch  dread  and  hatred  of  Montezuma, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  hiai 
than  any  profpecl  of  deliverance  from  the  op- 

^  B.  Diaz.  c.  44., 

prelTioa. 
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Book  V.  prelTion  under  which  he  groaned.  On  hearing 
^"""P^^  this^  a  ray  of  light  and  hope  broke  in  upon 
the  mind  of  Cortes.  He  fav/  that  the  great 
empire  which  he  intended  to  attack  was  not 
united,  nor  its  fovereign  beloved.  He  con- 
cluded, that  the  caufes  of  difafreclibn  could 
not  be  confined  to  one  provincCj  but  that  in 
other  corners  there  muft  be  malcontents,  fo 
weary  of  fubjeftionj  or  fo  defifous  of  change, 
as  to  be  ready  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  any 
prote6lor.  Full  of  thofe  ideasj  on  which  he 
began  to  form  a  fcheme,  that  time^^  and  more 
perfect  information  concerning  the  flate  of  the 
country,  enabled  him  to  mature^  he  gave  a 
moft  gracious  reception  to  the  Zempoallans, 
and  promifed  foon  to  vifit  their  cazique  "• 

parches  to       In  Order  to  perform  this  promife^  it  was  not 
eaipoa  a.    ^^^^^^^y.  ^^  ^^^y.  ^^^  route  which  he  had  already 

fixed  for  his  march.  Some  officers,  whom  he 
had  employed  to  furvey  the  coaft,  having  dif- 
covered  a.  village  named  Quiabiflan,  about 
forty  miles  to  the  northward,  which,  both  on 
account  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  com- 
mddioufnefs  of  the  harbour,  feemed  to  be  a 
more  proper  ftation  for  a  fettlement  than  that 
where  he  was  encamped,  Cortes  determined  to 

»  B,  Diaz.  c.  41.     Gomara  Crori,  c.  28. 
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temove  thither.  Zempoalla  lay  in  his  way.  Book  Vi 
where  thf  cazique  received  him  in  the  manner  ^T^^^ 
which  he  had  reafon  to  expe6l ;  with  gifts  and 
carefTes,  like  a  man  folicitous  to  gain  his  good- 
will;  with  rerpe6t  approaching  almofl  to  ado- 
'ration,  like  one  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
deliverer.  From  him  he  learned  many  parti-^ 
culars  with  refpe6l  to  the  charadler  of  Monte- 
zuma, and  the  circumftances  which  rendered 
his  dominion  odious.  He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the 
cazique  told  him  with  tears,  haughty,  cruel,* 
and  fufpicious ;  who  treated  his  own  fiibje6ls 
with  arrogance,  ruined  the  conquered  pro^ 
"vinces  by  exceffive  exactions,  and  often  tore 
their  fons  and  daughters  from  them  by  vio- 
lence >  the  former^  to  be  offered  as  vidlims  to 
his  gods ;  the  lattet;^  to  be  refer ved  as  concu- 
bines for  himfelf  or  favourites.  Cortes,  iri 
reply  to  him,  artfully  infinuated,  that  one 
great  objed:  of  the  Spaniards  in  vifiting  a 
country  fo  remote  from  their  oWx*i,  was  to 
redrefs  grievances,  and  to  relieve  the  oppreffedi 
and  having  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  this 
interpofition  in  due  tim*e,  he  continued  his 
march  to  Quiabifian, 

The  fpot  which    his  oiHeers    had    recom-  BuUdjafort* 
mended  as  a  proper  fituation,  appeared  td  him 
to  be  fo  well  chofen,    that  he    immediately 
6  marked 
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Book  V.  marked  out  ground  for  a  town.  The  houfeS 
"■^  1,  '  to  be  erected  were  only  huts ;  but  thefe  were 
to  be  furrounded  with  fortifications,  of  fuffi- 
cient  flrength  to  refill  the  aflaults  of  an  Indian 
army.  As  the  finifhing  of  thofe  fortifications 
was  effential  to  the  exiftence  of  a  colony,  and 
of  no  lefs  importance  in  profecuting  the  defigns 
which  the  leader  and  his  followers  meditated^ 
both  in  order  to  fecure  a  place  of  retreat,  and 
to  preferve  their  communication  with  the  fea, 
every  man  in  the  army,  of^cers  as  well  as  fol-^ 
diers,  put  his  hand  to  the  work,  Corces  him^- 
felf  fetting  them  an  example  of  activity  and 
perfeverance  in  labour.  The  Indians  of  Zem- 
poalla  and  Quiabillan  lent  their  aid ;  and  this 
petty  ftation,  the  parent  of  fo  many  mighty 
fettlements,  was  foon  in  a  flate  of  defence "", 

Conclude?  a  While  engaged  in  this  necefTary  work, 
hai^e'with  Cortes  had  feverai  interviews  with  the  caziques 
leveraica-  ^^  Zcmpoalla  and  Ouiabiflans  and  availing 
himfelf  of  their  wonder  and  aironifhm.ent  at 
the  new  objects  which  they  daily  beheld,  he 
gradually  infpired  them  with  fuch  an  high 
opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  fupe^ 
rior  order,  and  irrefiftible  in  arms,  that,  rely- 

"  B.  Diaz.  c.  45,  46.  48.    .Gomara  Cron.  c.  32^  33,  37. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  8,  9. 
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liig  on  their  protedlion,  they  ventured  to  inlult  Book  V. 
the  Mexican  power,  at  the  very  name  of  which  j^,^, 
they  were  accuftomed  to  tremble.  Some  of 
Montezuma's  officers  having  appeared  to  levy 
the  ufual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  certain 
number  of  human  victims,  as  an  expiation  for 
their  guilt  in  prefuming  to  hold  intercourfe 
with  thofe  ilrangers  whom  the  emperor  had 
commanded  to  leave  his  dominions,  inllead  of 
obeying  the  order,  the  caziques  made  them 
prifonersj  treated  them  with  great  indignity^ 
and  as  their  fuperllition  was  no  lefs  barbarous 
than  that  of  the  Mexicans,  they  prepared  to 
facrifice  them  to  their  gods.  From  this  lail 
danger  they  were  delivered  by  the  interpofition 
of  Cortes j  who  manifefled  the  utmoft  horror 
at  the  mention  of  fuch  a  deed.  The  two 
caziques  having  now  been  pufhed  to  an  a6t  of 
fuch  open  rebellion,  as  left  them  no  hope  of 
fafety  but  in  attaching  themfelves  inviolably 
to  the  Spaniards,  they  foon  completed  their 
union  with  them,  by  formally  acknowledging 
themfelves  to  be  vafTals  of  the  fame  monarch. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  Toto- 
naques,  a  fierce  people  who  inhabited  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They  wil- 
lingly fubje6led  themfelves  to  the  crown  of 
Caflile,  and  offered  to  accompany  Cortes, 
Vol.  II.  U  with 
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Book  V.   -^ith  all  their  forces^    in  his  march  towards 
Mexico  y^ 


1519. 


His  mea- 
furss  to  pro- 
cure a  con- 
firmation of 
his  autho- 
rity by  the 
king. 


GoRTES  had  now  been  above  three  months 
in  New  Spain ;  and  though  this  period  had 
not  been  diftinguilhed  by  martial  exploits, 
every  moment  had  been  employed  in  opera- 
tions, which,  though  lefs  fplendid,  were  more 
important.  By  his  addrefs  in  conducting  his 
intrigues  with  his  own  army,  as  well  as  his 
fagacity  in  carrying  on  his  negociations  with 
the  natives,  he  had  already  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  future  fuccefs.  But  whatever  con- 
fidence he  might  place  in  the  plan  which  he 
had  formed,  he  could  not  but  perceive,  .that 
.as  his  title  to  command  was  derived  from  a 
doubtful  authority,  he  held  it  by  a  precarious 
tenure.  The  injuries  which  Velafquez  had 
received,  were  fuch  as  would  naturally  prompt 
him  to  apply  for  redrefs  to  their  common 
fovereign  -,  and  fuch  a  reprefentaticn,  he  fore- 
faw,  might  be  given  of  his  condudt,  that  he 
had  reafon  to  apprehend,  not  only  that  he 
might  be  degraded  from  his  prefent  rank,  but 
lubjeded  to  punifhment.  Before  he  began  his 
march,  it  was  necclfarv  to  take  the  moil:  efFec- 


y  B.  Diaz.  c.  47.     Gomara  Cron.  3-,  3'^!     Herrera, 
dec.  2.  lib.  V.  c.  9,  10,  11. 
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tiial  precautions  againft  this  impending  danger,  book  V. 
With  this  view,  he  perfuaded  the  nnagiftrates  ^^^^ 
of  his  colony  to  addrefs  a  letter  to  the  king, 
containing  a  long  account  of  their  own  fer- 
vices;  a  pompous  defcription  of  the  country 
which  they  had  difcovered;  its  riches^  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  their  civilization 
and  arts;  a  view  of  the  progrefs  which  they 
had  already  m.ade,  in  annexing  feveral  exten- 
five  provinces  of  it  to  the  crov/n  of  Caftile, 
and  of  the  fchemes  which  they  had  formed,  as 
well  as  the  hopes  which  they  entertained,  of 
reducing  the  whole  to  fubje6tion ;  and  iaft  of 
all,  they  gave  a  minute  detail  of  the  motives 
which  had  induced  them  to  renounce  all  con- 
nexion with  Velafquez,  to  fettle  a  colony  de- 
pendant upon  the  crown  alone,  and  to  veil  the 
fupreme  power,  civil  as  v/ell  as  military,  in 
the  hands  of  Cortes;  humbly  requefling  their 
fovereign  to  ratify  what  they  had  done  by  his 
royal  authority.  Cortes  himfelf  wrote  in  a 
fimilar  (train ;  and  as  he  knew  that  the  Spaniili 

||  .  court,  accuftomed  to  the  exaggerated  repre- 
fentations  of  every  nev/  country  by  its  difco- 
verer,  would  give  little  credit  to  their  fplendid 
accounts  of  New  Spain,  if  thefe  were  not  ac- 

||^  companied  with  fuch  a  fpecim.en  of  what  it 
contained,  as  would  excite  an  high  idea  of  its 
opulence,  he  folicited  his  fbldiers  to  relinquiili 

U  2  what 
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Book  V.  what  they  might  claim  as  their  part  of  fhc 
treafurcs  which  had  hitherto  been  colle6led,  in 
order  that  the  whole  might  be  fent  to  the  king. 
Such  was  the  afcendant  which  he  had  acquired 
over  their  minds,  and  fuch  their  own  romantic 
expedlations  of  future  wealth,  that  an  army  of 
indigent  and  rapacious  adventurers  was  capable 
of  this  e^enerous  effort,  and  offered  to  their 
fovereign  the  richeil  prefent  that  had  hitherto 
been  tranfmitted  from  the  New  World  ''.  Por- 
tocarrero  and  Montejo,  the  chief  magiflrates 
of  the  colony,  were  appointed  to  carry  this 
prefent  to  Caftile,  with  exprefs  orders  not  to 
touch  at  Cuba  in  their  paffage  thither  % 

Aconfpi.  While  a  vefTel  was  preparing  for  their  de- 
CorteT"  parture,  an  unexpedted  event  occafioned  a 
general  alarm.  Some  foldiers  and  failors,  fe- 
cretly  attached  to  Velafquez,  or  intimidated 
at  the  profpe6l  of  the  dangers  unavoidable  in 
attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a 
great  empire  with  fuch  unequal  force,  formed 
the  defign  of  feizing  one  of  the  brigan tines, 
and  making  their  efcape  to  Cuba,  in  order  to 
give  the  governor  fuch  intelligence  as  might 
enable  him  to  intercept  the  fhip  which  was  to 

'^  See  N  O  T  E  LXXVI. 

h^^y  Diaz.  c.  54.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  40* 
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carry  the  treafure    and  difpatches    to   Spain.    Book  V. 
This  confpiracy,  though  formed  by  perfons  of       ^^,^ 
low  rank,  was  conduded  with  profound  fecre- 
cy;  but  at  the  moment  when  every  thing  was 
ready  for  execution,  they  were  betrayed  by  one 
of  their  afTociates. 

Though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  inter-  Hedeftroya 
pofed  fo  feafonably  on  this  occafion,  the  de- 
te6lion  of  this  confpiracy  filled  his  mind  with 
moll  difquieting  apprehenfions,  and  prompted 
him  to  execute  a  fcheme  which  he  had  long 
revolved.     He  perceived  that  the  fpirit  of  dif- 
affedtion  fiill  lurked  among  his  troops;   that 
though  hitherto  checked  by  the  uniform  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  fchemes,  or  kept  dov^^n  by  the  hand 
of  authority,  various  events  might  occur  which 
would  encourage  and  call  it  forth.     He  ob- 
ferved,  that  many  of  his   men,   weary  of  the 
fatigue  of  fervice,  longed  to  revifit  their  fettle- 
ments  in  Cuba ;  and  that  upon  any  appearance 
of   extraordinary   danger,    or    any  reverfe    of 
fortune,    it  would   be    impoiTibie    to  reilrain 
them  from  returning  thither.     He  was  fenfible 
that  his  forces,  already  too  feeble,  could  bear 
no  diminution,  and  that  a  very  fmali  defeclion 
of  his  followers  would  oblige  him  to  abandon 
the  enterprife.     After  ruminating,  often,  and 
with  much  iblicitude,  upon  thofe  particulars, 

U  3  he 
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Book  V.  he  law  no  hope  of  fuccefs,  but  in  cutting  off 
^^""^7^^  all  poffibility  of  retreat,  and  reducing  his  men 
to  the  neceffity  of  adopting  the  fame  refolution 
with  which  he  himfelf  was  animated,  either  to 
conquer  or  to  perifh.  With  this  view,  he  de- 
termined to  dellroy  his  fleet;  but  as  he  durfl 
not  venture  to  execute  fuch  a  bold  refolution 
by  his  fmgle  authority,  he  laboured  to  bring 
his  foldiers  to  adopt  his  ideas  v/ith  refpe^l  to 
the  propriety  of  this  meafure.  His  addrefs  in 
accom.piifhing  this  was  not  inferior  to  the 
arduous  occafion  in  which  it  was  employede 
He  perfuaded  fome,  that  the  fhips  had  fuf- 
fered  fo  much  by  having  been  long  at  fea,  as 
to  be  altogether  unfit  for  fervice;  to  others  he 
pointed  out  what  a  feafonable  reinforcem.ent  of 
ilrength  they  would  derive  from  the  junclion 
of  an  hundred  men,  now  unprofitably  era- 
ployed  as  failors ;  and  to  ail  he  reprefented  the 
necelTity  of  fixing  their  eyes  and  wiihes  upon 
what  was  before  them,  without  allowing  the 
idea  of  a  retreat  once  to  enter  their  thoughts. 
With  univerfal  confent  the  Ihips  were  drawn 
afhore,  and  after  gripping  them  of  their  fails, 
rigging,  iron-works,  and  whatever  elfc  might 
be  of  ufe,  they  were  broke  in  pieces.  Thus, 
from  an  effort  of  magnanimity,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  parallel  in  hiflory,  five  hundred 
^en  voluntarily  confented  to  be  fhut  up  in  a 

hollile 


In.K 
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hoflile  country,  filled  with  powerful  and  un-    Book  V. 
known  nations;   and  having  precluded  every 
means  of  efcape,  left  themfelves  without  any 
refource  but  their  own  valour   and  perfeve- 
rance  ^, 

Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes ,  the  alacrity 
of  his  troops  and  the  difpofition  of  his  allies 
were  equally  favourable.  All  the  advantages, 
however,  derived  from  the  latter,  though  pro- 
cured by  much  affiduity  and  addrefs,  were 
well-nigh  loft  in  a  moment  by  an  indifcreet 
fally  of  religious  zeal,  which,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  precipitated  Cortes  into  adlions  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  prudence  that  diflinguifhes  his 
charader.  Though  hitherto  he  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  natives 
the  errors  of  their  own  fuperftition,  or  to  in- 
ftru^i:  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Chrifliari 
faith,  he  commanded  his  foldiers  to  overturn 
the  altars  and  to  deftroy  the  idols  in  the  chief 
temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in  their  place  to 
erecl  a  crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  people  beheld  this  with  aftonifh- 
ment  and  horror;  the  priefts  excited  them  to 
arms;  but  fuch  was  the  authority  of  Cortes, 

^  Relat.  di  Cortes.  .  Ramuf.  iii.  225.  -  B.  Diaz.  c.  57, 
58.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  V.  Cr  14. 

U  4  and 
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Book  V.  ^^kJ  Iq  great  the  afcendant  which  the  Spaniards 
i3ig.      had  acquired,    that  the  commotion  was  ap^ 
peafed  without  bloodfhed,   and  concord  perr 
fedlly  re-eftablifhed  \ 

Adv-inces  Cortes  bes-an  his  march  from  Zempoalla 

iniQ  the  o  r 

Gountry.  OH  the  fixtccnth  of  Auguil,  with  fiye  hundred 
men,  fifteen  horfe,  and  iiii.  field-pieces.  The 
reft  of  his  troops,  coniiiting  chiefly  of  fuch  as 
from  age  or  infirmity  were  Ids  fit  for  ac:iye 
lervice,  he  left  as  a  garrifon  in  Villa  Rica, 
under  the  command  of  Efcalante,  an  oiiicer  of 
merit,  and  w^armly  attached  to  his  interefc. 
The  cazique  of  Zempoaiia  fupplied  him  with 
provifions,  and  with  two  hundred  of  thofe 
Indians  called  'TamemeSy  whofe  ofBce,  in  a 
country  where  tame  animals  were  unknown, 
was  to  carry  burdens,  and  perform  all  fervile 
labour.  They  were  a  great  relief  to  the  Spaniih 
foldiers,  who  hitherto  had  been  obliged,  not 
only  to  carry  their  own  baggage,  but  to  drag 
along  the  artillery  by  main  force.  He  offered 
}ikewife  a  confiderable  body  of  his  troops,  but 
Cortes  \vas  fatisfied  with  tour  hundred ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  chufe  perlons  of  fuch  note 
as  might  prove  hoflages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
mailer.     Nothing  memorable  happened  in  his 

^  B.  Dia:5.  c.  41,  42.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  3,  4. 
8  progrefs. 
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progrefs,  until  he  arrived  on  the  confines  of  '^^ok  V. 
Tlafcala,  _  The  inhabitants  of  that  province^  a  1519. 
warlike  people,  were  implacable  enemies  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  had  been  united  in  an  an- 
cient alliance  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla. 
Though  lefs  civilized  than  the  fubjedls  of  Mon-r 
tezuma,  they  v/ere  advanced  in  improvement 
far  beyond  the  rude  nations  of  America,  whofe 
manners  we  have  defcribed.  They  had  made 
confiderable  progrefs  in  agriculture;  they  dwelt 
in  large  towns;  they  were  not  frrano-ers  to 
fome  fpecies  of  corrimcrce ;  and  in  the  imper- 
fe6l  accounts  of  their  inilitutions  and  laws 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Spanifli  writers 
we  difcern  traces  both  of  diflributive  juHice  ^ 
and  of  criminal  jurifdi6lion,  in  their  interior 
police.  But  ilill^  as  the  degree  of  their  civi- 
lization was  incomplete,  and  as  they  depended 
for  fubfiitence  not  on  agriculture  alone,  bu| 
trufled  for  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  hunting, 
they  retained  many  of  the  qualities  natural  to 
men  in  this  itate.  Like  them,  they  were  fierce 
and  revengeful  -,  like  them,  too,  they  were 
high-fpirited  and  independent.  In  confequence 
of  the  former,  they  were  involved  in  perpetual 
holtiiities,  and  had  but  a  (lender  and  occa- 
fional  intercourfe  with  neighbouring  ftates. 
The  latter  infpired  them  v/ith  fuch  deteHation 
cf  fervitude^  that  they  not  only  refufed  to  ftoop 

to 
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Book  V.  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  maintained  an  obflinate 
'"""■"''''"^  and  fuccefsful  conteil  in  defence  of  their  liberty 
againft  the  fuperior  power  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire, but  they  "guarded  with  equal  foiicitude 
againft  domeftic  tyranny ;  and  difdaining  to 
acknowledge  any  m after,  they  lived  under  the 
mild  and  limited  jurifdidlion  of  a  council  elected 
by  their  feveral  tribes. 

Hi's  war  CoRTEs,  though  hc  had  received  informa- 

X-"'?-^','''  tion  concerning  the  martial  character  of  this 
people,  nattered  himlelf  that  his  profeffions  of 
delivering  the  opprefTed  from  the  tyranny  of 
Montezuma,  their  inveterate  enmity  to  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  example  of  their  ancient 
allies  the  Zempoallans,  might  induce  the  Tlaf- 
calans  to  grant  him  a  friendly  reception.  In 
order  to  difpofe  them  to  this,  four  Zempoallans 
of  great  eminence  were  fent  ambafiadors,  to 
requeft,  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  their 
cazique,  that  they  would  permit  the  Spaniards 
to  pafs  through  the  territories  of  the  republic 
in  their  w^ay  to  Mexico.  But  inftead  of  the 
favourable  anfwer  which  was  expected,  the 
Tlafcalans  feized  the  ambaftadors,  and,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  public  charader,  made 
preparations  for  facrificing  them  to  their  gods. 
At  the  fame  time,  they  afiembled  their  troops, 
;tl,,q,^der  to  oppofe  thofe  gnknown  iavaders,  if 

they 
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they  flionld  attempt  to  make  their  paffage  BookY, 
good  by  force  of  arms.  Various  motives  con-  ,5,5, 
curred  in  precipitating  the  Tlafcaians  into  this 
refolution.  A  fierce  people^  fhut  up  within 
its  own  narrow  precindls^  and  little  accullomed 
to  any  intercourfe  with  foreigners^  is  apt  to 
confider  every  flranger  as  an  enemy,  and  is 
eafily  excited  to  arms.  They  concluded,  from 
Cortes's  propofal  of  vifiting  Montezuma  in  his 
capital,  that,  notwithftanding  all  his  profef- 
fions,  he  courted  the  friendlliip  of  a  monarch 
y/hom  they  both  hated  and  feared.  The  im- 
prudent zeal  of  Cortes  in  violating  the  temples  y 
in  Zempoalla,  filled  the  Tlafcaians  with  hor- 
ifQi ;  and  as  they  were  no  lefs  attached  to  their 
fuperftition  than  the  other  nations  of  New 
Spain,  they  v/ere  impatient  to  avenge  their  in- 
jured gods,  and  to  acquire  the  merit  of  offer- 
ing up  to  them  as  vi6limiS  thofe  impious  m.en, 
who  had  dared  to  profane  their  altars ;  the 
Spaniards,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number, 
were  obje6ts  of  contempt;  they  had  not  yet 
meafured  their  ov/n  ftrength  with  thofe  nev/ 
enemies,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  fuperiority 
which  they  derived  from  their  arms  and  dii% 
|;^pline. 

Cortes,  after  waiting  fome  days,   in  vain,     Aug.  50. 
for  the  return  of  his  ambaffadors,    advanced 


into 
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Book  V.  j^-^j-q  ^he  Tlafcalan  territories.  As  the  refolui^ 
•  i5i9.  tions  of  people  who  delight  in  war  are  executed 
with  no  lefs  promptitude  than  they  are  formed, 
he  found  troops  in  the  field  ready  to  oppofe 
him.  They  attacked  him  with  great  intrepi- 
dity,  and  in  the  firft  encounter,  wounded  foPxie 
of  the  Spaniards  and  killed  two  horfesj  a  lofs, 
in  their  fituation,  of  great  moment,  becaufe  it 
was  irreparable.  From  this  fpecimen  of  their 
courage,  Cortes  law  the  neceflity  of  proceed- 
in  o-  with  caution.  His  army  marched  in  ciofe 
order  s  he  chofe  the  ftations,  where  he  halted 
with  attention,  and  fortified  every  camp  v/ith 
extraordinary  care.  During  fourteen  days  he 
was  expofed  to  almofl  uninterrupted  aiTaults, 
the  Tlafcalans  advancing  v/ith  numerous  ar- 
mies, and  renewing  the  attack  in  various  forms, 
with  a  degree  of  valour  and  perfeverance  ta 
which  the  Spaniards  had  feen  nothing  parallel 
in  the  New  World.  The  Spanifli  hiilorians 
defcribe  thofe  fuccefTive  battles  v/ith  great 
pomp,  and  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  parti- 
culars^  mingling  many  exaggerated  and  in- 
credible circumilances^  with  fuch  as  are  real 
and  marvellous.  But  no  power  of  words  can 
render  the  recital,  of  a  combat  interefting, 
T^'here    there   is  no   equality  of  danger;    and 

d  See  N  O  T  E  LXXyil..   . 
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when  the  narrative  clofes  with  an  account  of  ^oo^^^  V. 
thoufands  flain  on  the  one  fide^  while  not  a       ,31^. 
fingle  perfon  falls  on  the  other,  the  moil  la- 
boured defcriptions  of  the  previous  difpofition 
of  the  troops,  or  of  the  various  vicifTitudes  in 
the  engagement,  command  no  attention. 


There  are  fome  circumflances,  however,  in  Some  nn- 

giilar  cir- 

this  war,  which  are  memorable  and  merit  no-  cumftances 


tice,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  charadler  both 
of  the  people  of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  con- 
querors. Though  the  Tlafcalans  brought  into 
the  field  fuch  vail  armies  as  appear  fuflicient  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards,  they  were 
never  able  to  make  any  impreffion  upon  their 
fmall  battalion.  Singular  as  this  may  feem,  it 
is  not  inexplicable.  The  Tlafcalans,  though 
addided  to  war,  were,  like  all  unpolifned  na- 
tions, flrangers  to  military  order  and  difcipline, 
and  loft  all  the  advantage  which  they  might 
have  derived  from  their  numbers,  and  the  im-* 
petuofity  of  their  attack,  by  their  conftant  foli- 
citude  to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded.  This 
point  of  honour,  founded  on  a  fentiment  of 
tendernefs  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and 
ilrengthened  by  anxiety  to  preferve  the  bodies 
of  their  countrymen  from  being  devoured  by 
their  enemies,  v/as  univerfal  among  the  people 
of  New  Spain.     Attention  to  this  pious  office 

occupied 


in  it. 
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Book  V.  Occupied  them,  even  during  the  heat  of  coni*» 

^■"•""v^  bat%   broke  their  union,  and  diminifhed  the 
J  519.  -^ 

force  of  the  impreffion  which  they  might  have 
made  by  a  joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  fuperiority  in  number  of 
little  avail,  but  the  imperfe6tion  of  their  mi- 
litary weapons  rendered  their  valour  in  a  great 
meafure  inoffenfive.  After  three  battles,  and 
many  ficirmifhes  and  afTaults,  not  one  Spaniard 
was  killed  in  the  field.  Arrows  and  fpears, 
headed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of  fiihes,  fbakes 
hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden  fwords,  though 
deilruftive  weapons  among  naked  Indians,  were 
eafily  turned  afide  by  the  Spanifn  bucklers,  and 
could  hardly  penetrate  the  efcaupileSy  or  quilted 
jackets  which  the  foldiers  wore.  The  Tlafcalans 
advanced  boldly  to  the  charge,  and  often  fought 
hand  to  hand.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  v/ere  | 
wounded,  though  all  fiightly,  which  cannot  be 
imputed  to  any  want  of  courage- in  their  ene- 
mies, but  to  the  defed  of  the  arms  with  which 
they  aflailed  them.. 

Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the 
Tlafcalans  attacked  the  Spaniards,  they  feem 
to  have  conducted  their  hoftilities  with  fome 


«  B.  Diaz,  c,  65. 
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degree  of  barbarous  generoiity.  They  gave  Book  V, 
the  Spaniards  warning  of  their  hoilile  inten-  j^i^, 
tions,  and  as  they  knevv^  that  their  invaders 
wanted  provifions,  and  imagined,  perhaps,  like 
the  other  Americans,  that  they  had  left  their 
own  country  becaufe  it  did  not  afford  them  iub- 
fiftencej  they  fent  to  their  camp  a  large  iiipply 
of  poultry  and  maize,  deiiring  them  to  eat 
plentifully,  becaufe  they  fcorned  to  attack  an 
enemy  enfeebled  by  hunger,  and  it  would  be 
an  affront  to  their  Gods  to  offer  them  famiihed 
viftims,  as  well  as  difagreeable  to  themfelves  to 
feed  on  fuch  em.aciated  prey  ^ 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  firfi:  en- 
counter  with  their  new  enemies,  that  it  was  not 
eafy  to  execute  this  threat;  when  they  per- 
ceived, in  the  fubfequent  engagements,  that 
notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  own  va- 
'lour,  of  which  they  had  a  very  high  opinion, 
not  one  of  the  Spaniards  was  flain  or  taken, 
they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  a  fuperior 
order  of  beings,  againft  whom  human  power 
could  not  avail.  In  this  extremity,  they  had 
recourfe  to  their  prieils,  requiring  tkem  to  re- 
veal the  myfterious  caufes  of  fuch  extraordinary 
events,  and  to  declare  what  new  means  they 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.     Gomara  Cror.,  c.  47. 
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Book  V.  fliould  employ  in  order  to  repulfe  thofe  formi- 
i^fQ.  dabk  invaders.  The  priefts,  after  many  facri^ 
fices  and  incantations,  delivered  this  refponfe* 
That  thefe  ftrangers  were  the  offspfing  of  the 
fun,  procreated  by  his  animating  energy  in 
the  regions  of  the  eaft;  that,  by  day,  while 
cherilhed  with  the  influence  of  his  parental 
beams,  they  wefe  invincible;  but  by  night, 
when  his  reviving  heat  was  withdrawn,  their 
vigour  declined  and  faded  like  the  herbs  in  the 
field,  and  they  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men  ^* 
Theories  lefs  plaufible  have  gained  credit  with 
more  enlightened  nations,  and  have  influenced 
their  condu6l.  In  confeqnence  of  this,  the 
Tlafcalans,  with  the  implicit  confidence  of  men 
who  fancy  themfelves  to  be  under  the  guidance 
of  Heaven,  adted  in  contradi6tion  to  one  of  their 
rnofl  eflablifhed  maxims  in  war,  and  ventured 
to  attack  the  enemy,  with  a  (Irong  body,  in  the 
night-time,  in  hopes  of  deftroying  them  when 
enfeebled  and  furprifed.  But  Cortes  had  more 
vigilance  and  difcernment  than  to  be  deceived 
by  the  rude  flratagemiS  of  an  Indian  army.  The 
centinels  at  his  out-poils,  obferving  fome  ex- 
traordinary movement  among  the  Tlafcalans, 
gave  the  alarm.  In  a  mom.ent  the  troops  were 
under   arms,   and  fallying  out,    difperfed  the 

g  B.  Diaz.  c.  66. 
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party  with  great  flaughter,  without  allowing  it  Book  V. 
to  approach  the  camp.  Convinced^  by  fad  ex-  1519. 
perience^  that  their  prieils  had  deluded  them;, 
and  fatisfied  that  they  attempted  in  vaioj  either 
to  deceive  or  to  vanquifh  their  enemies,  the 
fiercenefs  of  the  Tiafcalans  abated,  and  they 
began  to  incline  ferioufly  to  peace. 

They  were  at  a  lofs,  however,  in  what  man-  The  tuu 
ner  to  addrefs  the  ilrangers,  what  idea  to  form  plfed^a^ ' 
of  their  chara&r,    and   whether  to  confider  ^^*'^^* 
them  as  beings  of  a  gentle  or  of  a  malevolent 
nature.    There  were  circumflances  in  their  con- 
duct which  feem.ed  to  favour  each  opinion.    On 
the  one  hand,   as  the  Spaniards  confrantly  dif- 
miffed  the  prifoners  vvhom  they  took,  not  only 
without  injury,  but  often  with  prefents  of  Euro- 
pean toys,   and  renewed  their  offers  of  peace 
after  every  victory ;  this  lenity  amazed  people 
accuftomiCd  to  the  exterminating  fyflem  of  war 
known  in  America,  who  facrificed  and  devoured 
without  mercy  all  the  captives  taken  in  battle^  - 

and  difpofed  them  to  entertain  favourable  fen-^ 
timents  of  the  humanity  of  their  new  enemies. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes  had  feized 
fifty  of  their  countrymen  who  brought  provi- 
fions  to  his  camp,  and  fuppofing  them  to  be 
fpies,    had   cut  ofl"  their  hands'";    this  bloody 

^  Cortes  Relat.  Ramiif.  iii.  228.  C.     Gomara  Cron.  c. 

Vol.  IL  X  fpedacle, 
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Book  V.  fpe6cacle,  added  to  the  terror  occafioned  by  the 
,^,g.  fire-arms  and  horfes,  filled  them  with  dreadful 
imprelTions  of  their  ferocity  '\  This  uncertainty 
was  apparent  in  the  mode  of  addrefiing  the  Spa- 
niards. "  If,  faid  they,  you  are  divinities  of 
a  cruel  and  favage  nature,  we  prefent  to  you 
five  flaves,  that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and 
eat  their  flelh.  If  you  are  mild  deities,  accept 
an  offering  of  incenfe  and  variegated  plumes. 
If  you  are  men,  here  is  meat,  and  bread  and 
fruit  to  nourifh  you  ^."  The  peace  which  both 
parties  now  defired  with  equal  ardour,  was  foon 

Concluded.  Concluded.  The  Tlafcalans  yielded  themfelves 
as  vafTals  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  and  engaged 
to  affift  Cortes  in  all  his  future  operations.  He 
took  the  republic  under  his  protection,  and 
prom.ifed  to  defend  their  perfons  and  pofieflions 
from  injury  or  violence. 

Advantages  This  treaty  was  concluded  at" a  feafonable 
Spaniards'r  jundiurc  for  the  Spaniards.  The  fatigue  offer- 
vice  among  a  fmall  body  of  men,  furrounded 
by  fuch  a  multitude  of  enemies,  was  incredible. 
-Half  the  army  was  on-duty  every  night,  and 
even  they  whole- turn  it  was  to  reft,  flept  always 
upon  their  arms,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 

-    i  S^ee  N-O  T  E  LXXVIII. 

^  B.  Diaz.   c.    70.     Goniara   Cron.   c.  47.     Herrera, 
-  4\sc.  2,  lib.  vi.  c.  7. 
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run  to  their  pods  on  a  moment's  warning.  Book  V. 
Many  of  them  were  wounded,  a  good  number,  ";_ 
and  among  thefe  Cortes  himfelf,  laboured 
under  the  diflempers  prevalent  in  hot  climates, 
and  feveral  had  died  fince  they  fet  out  from 
Vera  Cruz.  Notwithilanding  the  fupplies  which 
they  received  from  the  Tlafcalans,  they  were 
often  in  want  of  provifions,  and  fo  deftitute  of 
the  necefTaries  mofl  requifite  in  dangerous  fer- 
vice,  that  they  had  no  falve  to  drefs  their 
wounds,  but  what  was  compofed  with  the  fat  of 
the  Indians  whom  they  had  flain  \  Worn  out 
with  fuch  intolerable  toil  and  hardlhips,  many 
of  the  foldiers  began  to  murmur,  and  when  they 
reflecSted  on  the  multitude  and  boldnefs  of  their 
enemies,  more  were  ready  to  defpair.  It  re- 
quired the  utmofl  exertion  of  Cortes's  authority 
and  addrefs  to  check  this  fpirit  of  defpondency 
in  its  progrefs,  and  to  reanimate  his  followers 
with  their  wonted  fenfe  of  their  own  fliperiority 
over  the  enemies  with  whom  they  had  to  con- 
tend  fwajiThe  fubmiflion  of  the  Tlafcalans,  and 
their  own  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital  city> 
where  they  were  received  with  the  reverence 
paid  to  beings  of  a  fuperior  order,  banifhed,  at 

^  B.  Diaz   c.  62.  65. 

"^  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  229.     B.  Diaz,  c,  6g,    Go- 
mara  Cron.  c.  51. 
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Book  V.  once,  from  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  all  me- 
.  j~*~  mory  of  pad  fufferings,  difpelled  every  anxious 
thought  with  refpect  to  their  future  operations, 
and  fully  fatisfied  them  that  there  was  not  now 
any  power  in  America  able  to  withftand  their 
arms ". 

Cortes  foii-        Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlafcala,  in 
ntous  to       Qi^tiei-  to  allow  his  troops  a  fhort  interval  of  re- 

gain  tneir  i 

confidence,  p^fg  ^f^^^  fuch  hard  fcrvicc.  During  that  time, 
he  was  employed  in  tranfadlions  and  inquiries 
of  great  moment  w^ith  refpect  to  his  future 
fchemes.  In  his  daily  conferences  with  the 
Tlafcalan  chiefs,  he  received  information  con- 
cerning every  particular  relative  to  the  ftate  of 
the  Mexican  em.pire,  or  to  the  qualities  of  its 
fovereign,  which  could  be  of  ufe  in  regulating 
his  cond:u£t,  whether  he  fhould  be  obliged  to 
a6l  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.  As  he  found 
that  the  antipathy  of  his  new  allies  to  the  Mexi- 
can nation  was  no  lefs  implacable  than  had  been 
reprefented,  and  perceived  what  benefit  he 
might  derive  from  the  aid  of  fuch  powerful 
confederates,  he  employed  all  his  powers  of  in- 
finuation  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence.  Nor 
was  any  extraordinary  exertion  of  thefe  ne- 
celTary.     The  Tlafcalans,    with  the  levity  of 

"  Cortes  Relat.  R-amuf.  iii.  230.     B.  Diaz.  c.  72. 
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mind  natural  to  unpolifhed  men,  v/ere,  of  their  BookV. 
own  accord,  difpofed  to  run  from  the  extreme  i-jg. 
of  hatred  to  that  of  fondnefs.  Every  thing  in 
the  appearatice  and  condudl  of  their  guefts,  was 
to  them  matter  of  wonder^.  They  gazed  with 
admiration  at  whatever  the  Spaniards  did,  and 
fancying  them  to  be  of  heavenly  origin,  were 
eager  not  only  to  comply  vnth  their  demands, 
but  to  anticipate  their  willies.  They  offered, 
accordingly,  to  accompany  Cortes  in  his  march 
to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  republic, 
under  the  command  of  their  mod  experienced 
captains. 

But,  after  beflowing  fo  miuch  pains  on  ce-   v/'nicb  he 
mentino;  this  union,  all  the  beneficial  fruits  of.  !'''^  ^'T^ 

*->  ■'  Jolt  by  nis 

it  were  on  the  point  of  being  loil,  by  a  new  "^'^  "ai. 
effufion  of  that  intemperate  zeal  with  which- 
Cortes  was  animated,  no  lefs  than  the  other  ad- 
venturers of  the  age.  They  all  confidered 
themfelves  as  inftruments  employed  by  Heaven^ 
to  propagate  the  Chrifliian  faith,  and  the  lefs 
they  were  qualified  either  by  their  knowledge 
or  morals  for  fuch  a  fun6i:ion,  they  were  more 
eager  to  difcharge  it.  The  profound  venera- 
tion of  the  Tlafcalans  for  the  Spaniards,  having 
encouraged  Cortes  to  explain  to  fome  of  their 

0  See  N  O  T  E  LXXIX. 
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Book  V.  chiefs  the  dodrlnes  of  the  Chriflian  religion, 
^  1^19.  and  to  infift  that  they  fhould  abandon  their  own 
fuperfhitions,  and  embrace  the  faith  of  their 
new  friends,  they,  according  to  an  idea  uni- 
verfal  among  barbarous  nations,  readily  ac- 
knowledo-ed  the  truth  and  excellence  of  what 
he  taught;  but  contended,  that  the  'Teules  of 
Tlafcala  were  divinities  no  lefs  than  the  God  in 
whom  the  Spaniards  believed ;  and  as  that 
Being  was  intjtled  to  the  homage  of  Europeans, 
to  they  were  bound  to  revere  the  fame  powers 
which  their  anceftors  had  worfnipped.  Cortes 
continued,  neverthelefs,  to  urge  his  demand  in 
a  tone  of  authority,  mingling  threats  with  his 
arguments,  until  the  Tlafcalans  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  conjured  him  never  to  mention 
this  again,  left  the  gods  fhould  avenge  on  their 
heads  the  guilt  of  having  liftened  to  fuch  a  pro-- 
pofition.  Cortes,  aftonifhed  and  enraged  at 
their  obftinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by  force 
what  he  could  not  accomiplifh  by  perfuafion,  and 
was  going  to  overturn  their  altars,  and  call 
down  their  idols  with  the  fame  violent  hand  as 
at  Zempoalla,  if  father  Bartholemew  de  Ol- 
medo,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  had  not 
checked  his  inconfiderate  impetuofity.  He  re- 
prefented  the  imprudence  of  fuch  an  attempt  in 
a  large  city  newly  reconciled,  and  filled  with 

people 
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people  no  lefs  fuperftltlous  than  warlike ;  he  Book  V. 
declared  that  the  proceeding  at  Zempoalla  had  ,^,g, 
always  appeared  to  him  precipitate  and  unjuft ; 
that  religion  was  not  to  be  propagated  by  the 
fword,  or  infidels  to  be  converted  by  violence  j 
that  other  weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  this 
miniilry,  patient  inftru6tion  muft  enlighten  the 
iinderflanding,  and  pious  example  captivate  the 
heart,  before  men  could  be  induced  to  abandon 
error,  and  embrace  the  truth '°,  Airiidft  Icenes, 
where  a  narrow-minded  bigotry  appears  infuch 
clofe  union  with  oppreiTion  and  cruelty,  fenti-? 
ments  fo  liberal  and  humane  footh  the  mind 
with  unexpected  pleafurej  and  at  a  time,  when 
the  rights  of  confcience  were  little  underftood 
in  the  Chriftian  world,  and  the  idea  of  toleration 
unknown,  one  is  aftonifhed  to  find  a  Spanifli 
monk  of  thjs  fixteenth  century  among  the  firlt 
advocates  againfb  perfecution,  and  in  behalf  of 
religious  liberty.  The  remonflrances  of  an  ec- 
clefiaflic,  no  lefs  refpeclable  for  wifdom  than 
virtue,  had  their  proper  weight  with  Cortes. 
He  left  the  Tlafcalans  in  the  undiiturbed  exer^ 
cife  of  their  ov/n  rites,  requiring  only  that  they 
iliould  defiil  from  their  horrid  praclice  of 
offering  human  vi6lims  in  facrifice, 

P  ?.  Diaz.  c.  yj,  p.  54.  c.  83.  p.  61, 
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BookV.  Cortes,  as  foon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for 
1519.  fervice,  refolved  to  continue  his  march  towards 
choiuir''  Mexico,  notwithftanding  the  earneft  dkTuafives 
of  the  Tlafcalans,  who  reprefented  his  de- 
ftrudlion  as  unavoidable,  if  he  put  himfelf  in 
the  power  of  a  prince  fo  faithlefs  and  cruel  as 
Montezuma,  As  he  was  accompanied  by  fix 
thoufand  Tlafcalans,  he  had  now  the  command 
of  forces  which    refembled   a    regular    army. 

oa.  13.  They  directed  their  courfe  towards  Choiula; 
Montezuma,  who  had  at  length  confented  to 
admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  prefence,  having 
informed  Cortes,  that  he  had  given  orders  for 
his  friendly  reception  there,  Cholula  was  a 
confiderable  tov^^n,  and  though  only  five  leagues 
diftant  from  Tlafcala,  was  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent ftate,  but  had  been  lately  fubjecled  to 
the  Mexican  empire.  This  was  confidered  by 
all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a  holy  place,  the 
fancluary  and  chief  feat  of  their  gods,  to  which 
pilgrims  reforted  from  every  province,  and  a 
greater  number  of  human  viftims  were  offered  in 
its  principal  temple  than  even  in  that  of  Mexi- 
co '^.  Montezuma  feems  to  have  invited  the 
Spaniards  thither,  either  from  fome  fuperilitious 

9  Torquemada  Monar.  Ind.  i.  281,  282.  ii.  291.     Go- 
mara  Cron,  c,  6|.     Herrera,  d?c.  2.  lib.  vii,  c.  2. 
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hope  that  the  gods  would  not  fufFer  this  facred   Book  V. 
manfion  to  be  defiled,  without  pouring  down       j" C, 
their  wrath  upon  thofe  impious  flrangers,  who 
ventured  to  infult  their  power  in  the  place  of  its  , 
peculiar  refidence,  or  from  a  belief  that  he  him- 
felf  might  there  attempt  to  cut  them  off  with 
more  certain  fuccefs,  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tedion  of  his  divinities. 


Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tiafcalans,   Thefeventy 
before  he  fet  out  on  his  march,  to  keep  a  watch-   cedurethere. 
ful  eye  over  the  Cholulans.  He  himfelf,  though 
received  into  the  town  with  much  feeming  re- 
fpecl  and  cordiality,  obferved  leveral  circum- 
fiances  in  their  conducfl  which  excited  fufpicion. 
Two  of  the  Tlafcalans,  who  were  encamped  at 
fome  diilance  from  the  town,  as  the  Cholulans 
refufed  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies  within 
its  precincls,  having  found  means  to  enter  in 
difguife,  acquainted  Cortes,  that  they  obferved 
the  women  and  children  of  the  principal  citizens 
retiring  in  great  hurry  every  nighty  and  that 
fix  children  had  been  facrificed  in  the  chief 
temple,  a  rite  which  indicated  the  execution  of 
fome  warlike  enterprife  to  be  approaching,  ^^t" 
the  fame  time,  Marina  the  interpreter  received 
information  from  an  Indian  woman  of  diflinc- 
tion,  whofe  confidence  fhe  had  gained,  that  the  • 
dellrudion  of  her  friends  was  concerted  ^   that 

3  a  body 
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Book  V.  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  lay  concealed  near 
^7j~'~  the  town  5  that  fome  of  the  ftreets  were  barri-r 
cadedj  and  in  others,  pits  or  deep  trenches 
were  dug,  and  (lightly  covered  overj,  as  traps 
into  which  the  horfes  might  fall;  that  flones 
and  miffive  weapons  were  colle6led  on  the  tops 
of  the  temples>  with  which  to  overwhelm  the 
infantry ;  that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand, 
and  their  ruin  unavoidable.  Cortes,  alarmed  at 
this  concurring  evidence,  fecretly  arrefled  three 
of  the  chief  priefts,  and  extorted  from  them  a 
confeffion  that  confirmed  the  intelligence  which 
he  had  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
loft,  he  inftantly  refolved  to  prevent  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  inflict  on  them  fuch  dreadful  ven- 
geance as  might  ftrike  Montezuma  and  his  fub- 
jedts  with  terror.  For  this  purpofe,  the  Spa-  i 
niards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  in  a 
large  court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  their 
quarters  near  the  centre  of  the  town;  the  Tlaf- 
calans  had  orders  to  advance  ^  the  magiftrates, 
and  feveral  of  the  chief  citizens,  were  fent  for, 
under  various  pretexts,  and  feized.  On  a  fignal 
given,  the  troops  ruflied  out,  and  fell  upon  the 
multitude,  deftitute  of  leaders,  and  fo  much 
aftonifhed,  that  the  weapons  dropping  from 
their  hands,  they  ftood  motionlefs,  and  inca- 
pable of  defence.  While  the  Spaniards  preire4 
them  in  front,  the  Tiafcalans  attacked  them  ia 


th 
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the  rear.  The  flreets  were  filled  with  bloodflied  Book  v. 
and  death.  The  temples,  which  afforded  a  re-  ,.C^ 
treat  to  the  priefls  and  fome  of  the  leading 
men,  were  fet  on  fire,  and  they  perifhed  in  the 
flames.  This  fcene  of  horror  continued  two 
days ;  during  which,  the  wretched  inhabitants 
fuffered  all  that  the  deflruclive  rage  of  the  Spa- 
niards, or  the  implacable  revenge  of  their  In- 
dian allies,  could  infli61:.  At  length  the  car- 
nage ceafed,  after  the  flaughter  of  fix  thoufand 
Cholulans,  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  Spa- 
niard. Cortes  then  releafed  the  magiftrates, 
and  reproaching  them  bitterly  for  their  intended  * 
treachery,  declared,  that  as  juflice  was  now  ap- 
peafed,  he  forgave  the  offence,  but  required 
them  to  recal  the  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re- 
eftablifh  order  in  the  town.  Such  was  the 
afcendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired 
over  this  fuperflitious  race  of  men,  and  {xy 
deeply  were  they  impreffed  with  an  opinion  of 
their  fuperior  difcernment,  as  well  as  power, 
that,  in  obedience  to  this  command,  the  city 
was  in  a  few  days  filled  again  with  people,  who 
amidft  the  ruins  of  their  facred  buildings, 
yielded  refpedtfal  fervice  to  men  whofe  hands 
were  flained  with  the  blood  of  their  relations 
and  fellow-citizens  "■. 

r  Cortes Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  231.  B.Diaz,  c.  83.  Go- 
mara  Cron.  c.  64.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib,  vii.  c.  1,2.  See 
NOTE  LXXX. 
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Book  V,       From   Cholula,    Cortes    advanced    diredlly 

^r^ig.      towards  Mexico^,  which  was  only  twenty  leagues 

oa.  29.     diftant.      In    every  place    throuo;h  which    he 

Advances  •'      ■•■  •-> 

towards  paiTed,  he  was  received  as  a  perfon  poffciTed 
of  fuHicient  power  to  deliver  the  empire  from 
the  opprefTion  under  which  it  groaned;  and 
the  caziques  or  governors,  with  the  unreferved 
confidence  repofed  in  fuperior  beings^  com- 
inunicated  to  him  all  the  grievances  which 
they  felt  under  the  tyrannical  government  of 
Montezuma.  When  Cortes  firil  obferved  the 
feeds  of  difcontent  in  the  remote  provinces  of 
the  empire,  hope  dawned  upon  his  mind ;  but 
^vhen  he  now  difcovered  fuch  fymptoms  of 
alienation  from  their  monarch  near  the  fear  of 
government,  he  concluded  that  the  vital  parts 
of  the  conftitution  were  afFe6led,  and  conceived 
the  moft  fanguine  expedations  of  overturning 
a  ilate  whofe  natural  flrength  was  thus  divided 
and  impaired.  While  thofe  refiedions  en- 
couraged the  general  to  perfifl  in  his  arduous 
undertaking,  the  foldiers  were^no  lefs  animated 
by  obfervations  more  obvious  to  their  capacity. 
In  defcending  from  the  mountains  of  Chalco, 
acrofs  which  the  road  lay,   the  vafl  plain  of 

Firft  view  Mexico  opened  gradually  to  their  view.  When 
they  firft  beheld  this  profped,  one  of  the  moft 
firikins:  and  beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 
when  they  obferved  fertile  and  cultivated  fieldsj> 

ftretching' 
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ftretching  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach;   Book  V. 
when  they  law  a  lake  rcfembling  the  Tea  in       X519. 
extent,    encompaiTed   with    large  towns,    and 
difcovered  the  capital  city  rifing  upon  an  ifland 
in  the  middle,  adorned  with  its  temples  and 
turrets ;  the  Icene  fo  far  exceeded  their  imam- 
nation,  that  fome  believed  the  fanciful  defcrip- 
tions  of  romance  were  realized,   and  that  its 
enchanted  palaces  and  gilded  domes  were  pre- 
fented  to  their  fight ;  others  could  hardly  per- 
fuade  themfelves  that  this  wonderful  fpedacle 
was  any  thing  m^ore  than  a  dream  *.     As  they 
advanced,    their  doubts    were   removed,    but 
their  amazement  increafed.     They  were  now 
fully  fatisfied  that  the  country  was  rich  beyond 
any  conception  which  they  had  formed  of  iti 
and  flattered  themJelves   that  at  length  they 
ihould  obtain    an  ample   recompenee  for  all 
their  fervices  and  fuiferings. 

No  enemy  had  yet  appeared  to  oppofe  their  Theirre'b- 
progrefs,  though  feveral  circumftances  oc-  Monte-' 
curred  which  led  them  to  fufped  that  fome 
defign  was  formed  to  furprife  and  cut  them 
off.  Many  mefiengers  arrived  fucceiTively 
from  Montezuma,  permitting  them  one  day 
to  advance,    requiring  them  on  the  next  to 

=  See  NOTE  LXXXI. 
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Book  V.  retire,  as  his  hopes  or  fears  alternately  pre- 
vailed; and  fo  wonderful  was  this  infatuation, 
which  feems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any  fup- 
pofition  but  that  of  a  fuperilitious  dread  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  that 
Cortes  was  almoft  at  the  gates  of  the  capital, 
before  the  monarch  had  determined  whether  to 
receive  him  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppofe  him  as 
an  enemy.  But  as  no  fign  of  open  hoftility 
appeared,  the  Spaniards,  without  regarding 
the  flu6luations  of  Montezuma's  fentiments, 
continued  their  march  along  the  caufeway 
which  led  to  Mexico  through  the  lake,  with 
great  circumfpedtion  and  the  ilriclefl  difcipline, 
though  without  feeming  to  ftifpecl  the  prince 
whom  they  were  about  to  vifit. 

Hisfirftin-  When  they  drew  near  the  eity,  about  a 
S'the  thoufand  perfons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  dif- 
Spaniards.     ^-j^^c^jqj^^   caipx  forth  to  mcct  them,   adorned 

with  plumes,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton. 
Each  of  thefe,  in  his  order,  paiTed  by  Cortes, 
and  faluted  him  according  to  the  mode  deemed 
moil  refpe6lful  and  fubmilTive  in  their  country. 
They  announced  the  approach  of  Montezuma 
himfelf,  and  foon  after  his  harbingers  came  in 
fight.  There  appeared  firfh  two  hun(jred  per- 
fons in  an  uniform  drefs,  with  large  plumes  of 
feathers,  alike  in  fafliion,  marching  two  and 

two. 
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two,  in  deep  filence,  bare-footed,  with  their  Book  V. 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Thefe  were  fol-  15^9. 
lowed  by  a  company  of  higher  rank,  in  their 
moft  fhowy  apparel,  in  the  midfl  of  whom  was 
Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  richly  orna- 
mented with  gold,  and  feathers  of  various 
colours.  Four  of  his  principal  favourites  car- 
ried him  on  their  fhoulders,  others  fupported 
a  canopy  of   curious  workmanfhip    over    his 

^head.  Before  him  marched  three  officers  with 
rods  of  gold  in  their  hands,  which  they  lifted 
up  on  high  at  certain  intervals,  and  at  that 
fignal  all  the  people  bowed  their  heads,  and 
hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  look  on  fo  great 
a  monarch.  When  he  drew  near,  Cortes  dif- 
mounted,  advancing  towards  him  with  offi- 
cious hafte,  and  in  a  refpeflful  poflure.  At 
the  fame  time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his 
chair,  and  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  his 

^  near  relations,  approached  with  a  flow  and 
llately  pace,  his  attendants  covering  the  ftreet 
with  cotton  cloths,  that  he  might  not  touch 
the  ground.  Cortes  accofted  him  with  pro- 
found reverence,  after  the  European  fafhion* 
He  returned  the  falutation,   according  to  the 

.  mode  of  his  country,  by  touching  the  earth 
with  his  hand,  and  then  kiffing  it.  This  cere- 
mony, the  cuilomary  expreffion  of  veneration 
from  inferiors  tov/arda  thofe  who  were  above 

'.c    ■  4  them 
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Book  V»   theiii   In  rank,    appeared  fuch   amazing  con- 

^"**''~^^ '  defcenfion  in  a  proud  monarch,  who  fcarcely. 

J  51 9.  >  ;  -- 

deigned  to  confider  the  reft  of  mankind,  as  of 
the  fame  fpecies  v/ith  himfelf,  that  all  his  fub- 
je6ls  firmly  believed  thpfe  perfons,  before  whom 
he  humbled  him.felf  in  this  manner,  to  be 
fomething  more  than  human.  Accordingly, 
as  they  marched  through  the  crowd,  the  Spa- 
niards frequently,  and  with  much  fatisfa6lion., 
heard  themfeives  denominated  TeuleSy  or  divi- 
nities. Nothing  material  pafTed  in  this  firfl: 
interview.  Montezumia  conduced  Cortes  to 
the  quarters  which  he  had  prepared  for  his 
reception,  and  immediately  took  leave  of  him, 
with  a  politenefs  not  unworthy  of  a  court  m^ore 
refined.  "  You  are  now,'*  fays  he,  '^  with 
your  brothers  in  your  own  houfe  \  refrefh  your- 
felves  after  your  fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I 
return'.'*  The  place  allotted  to  the  Spaniards 
for  their  lodging  was  a  houfe  built  by  the 
father  of  Montezuma,  h.  was  furrounded  by 
a  ftone-wall,  v/ith  towers  at  proper  diftances, 
which  ferved  for  defence  as  well  as  for  orna- 
ment, and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  fo 
large  as  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards 
and    their   Indian   allies.      The    firft    care    of 

^  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  232—255.     B.  Diaz.  c.  83— 
83.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  64,  65.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib,  vii. 
\  c.  3,  4,  5.  ^ 

Cortes 
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Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  fecurity,  Book  V. 
by  planting  the  artillery  fo  as  to  command  the  ,^,g^ 
different  avenues  which  led  to  it,  by  appoint- 
ing a  large  divifion  of  his  troops  to  be  always 
on  guard,  and  by  pofling  centinels  at  proper 
ftations,  v/ith  injundlions  to  obferve  the  fam.e 
vigilant  difcipline  as  if  they  were  within  fight 
of  an  enemy's  camp. 

In  the  evening  Montezuma  returned  to  vifit  Hi?iae2of 
his  guefls  with  the  fame  pomp  as  in  their  firll  niardr' 
interview,  and  brought  prefents  of  fuch  value^ 
not  only  to  Cortes  and  to  his  officers,  but  even 
to  the  private  men,  as  proved  the  liberality  of 
the  monarch  to  be  fuitable  to  the  opulence  of 
his  kingdom.     A  long  conference  enfuedj  in 
which  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion  of 
Montezuma  with  refped  to  the  Spaniards*     It 
was    an    eftablilhed    tradition,    he   told    him^ 
among  the  Mexicans,  that  their  anceftors  came 
originally  from    a    remote   region,    and  con- 
quered the  provinces  now  fubjed:  to  his  domi- 
nion ;   that  after  they  were  fettled  there^   the 
great  captain  who  conducled  this  colony  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  promifmg,  that  at 
fome  future  period  his  defcendants  Ihould  vifit 
them,    affume    the    govsernm.ent,    and  reform 
their  conflitution  and  laws  i   that,  from  v/hat 

Vol.  II,  Y  he 
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Book  V.  he  had  heard  and  feen  of  Cortes  and  his  fol-- 
1519.  lowers,  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  the 
very  perfons  whofe  appearance  the  Mexican 
traditions  and  prophecies  taught  them  to  ex- 
pe6lj  that  accordingly  he  had  received  them, 
not  as  flrangers,  but  as  relations  of  the  fame 
blood  and  parentage,  and  defired  that  they 
might  confider  themfelves  as  mafters  in  his 
dominions,  for  both  himfelf  and  his  fubjedls 
fhould  be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and 
even  to  prevent  their  wifhes.  Cortes  made  a 
reply  in  his  ufual  ilile  with  refped  to  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  his  fovereign,  and  his  inten- 
tion in  fending  him  into  that  country ;  artfully 
endeavouring  fo  to  frame  his  difcourfe,  that  it 
might  coincide  as  much  as  pofiible  with  the 
idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morning, 
Cortes  and  fome  of  his  principal  attendants 
were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  the  em- 
peror. The  three  fubfequent  days  were  em- 
ployed in  viewing  the  city;  the  appearance  of 
v/hich,  fo  farfuperior  in  the  order  of  its  build-  _ 
ings  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  I 
place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  America,  ■ 
and  yet  fo  little  refembling  the  flru6i:ure  of 
^^  an  European  city,  filled  them  with  furprife 
and  admiration. 

5  Mexico, 
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Mexico,  ov  ^enuchtitlan  2.^  it  was  anciently  Book  V. 
called  by  the  natives,  is  fituated  in  a  large  1519. 
plain,  environed  by  mountains  of  fucli  height, 
that,  though  v/ithin  the  torrid  zone,  the  tem- 
perature of  its  climate  is  mild  and  healthful. 
All  the  moifture  which  defcends  from  the  high 
grounds  is  colle6led  in  feveral  lakes,  the  two 
largeil  of  v/hich,  of  about  ninety  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, communicate  with  each  other.  The 
waters  of  the  one  are  frefh,  thofe  of  the  other 
brackiili.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter,  and  on 
fome  fmall  ifiands  adjoining  to  them,  the  capi- 
tal of  Montezuma's  empire  was  built.  The 
accefs  to  the  city  was  by  artificial  caufeways 
or  fbreets,  formed  of  ilones  and  earth,  about 
thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the 
lake  during  the  rainy  feafon  overflowed  the  flat 
country,  thefe  caufeways  were  of  confiderable 
length.  That  of  Tacuba  on  the  well  extended 
a  mile  and  a  half^  that  of  Tezeuco  on  the 
north- weft  three  miles  i  that  of  Cuoyacan  to- 
wards the  fouth  fix  miles.  On  the  eaft  there 
was  no  caufeway,  and  the  city  could  be  ap- 
proached only  by  canoes ".  In  each  of  thefe 
caufeways  were  openings  at  proper  intervals, 
through  v/hich  the  v/aters  flowed  3  and  over 
thefe  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which  being 

»  F.  TorribioMS, 

y  2  covered 
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Book  V.    covered  with  earth,  the  caufeway  or  ftreet  had 
7si9.      every-where  an  uniform  appearance.     As  the 
approaches  to  the  city  were  fingular,  its  con- 
ftrudlion    was    remarkable.      Not    only    the 
temples  of  their  gods,  but  the  houfes  belong- 
ing to  the  monarch,  and  to  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  were  of  fuch  dimenlions,  that,  in  com- 
parifon  with   any  other  buildings  which   had 
been  difcovered  in  America,    they  might  be 
termed  magnificent.     The  habitations  of  the 
common  people  were   mean,    refembling  the 
huts    of   other  Indians.      But   they  were    all 
placed  in  a  regular  manner,  on  the  banks  of 
the  canals  which  palled  through  the  city,   in 
fome  of  its  diilri6ls,    or  on  the  fides  of  the 
llreets  which  interfecled  it  in  other  quarters. 
In  feveral  places  were  large  openings  or  fquares, 
one  of  which,  allotted  for  the  great  market,  is 
faid  to  have  been  fo  fpacious,  that  forty  or  fifty 
thoufand  perfons  carried  on  trafHc  there.     In 
this  city,  the  pride  of  the  New  World,  and 
the  noblefl  monument  of  the  induflry  and  art 
of  man,  while  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
iron,  and  deftitute  of  aid  from  any  domeflic 
animal,   the  Spaniards,  who  are  mofl  mode- 
rate in  their  computations,  reckon  that  there 
were  at  leaft  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants  ^ 

"^  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  239.  D.  Relat.  della  gran 
CItta  dc  Mexico,  par  un  Gentelhuomo  del  Cortefe.  Ram. 
ibid.  304.  E,     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  14,  &c. 

But 
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But  how  much  foever  the  novelty  of  thofe  '^ook  V. 
objedls  might  amufe  or  aftonilh  the  Spaniards,  15 19. 
they  felt  the  utmoft  folicitude  with  refped  to  geroi^s  n  u- 
their  own  fituation.  From  a  concurrence  of  ''^^°''' 
circumftances,  no  lefs  unexpedled  than  favour- 
able to  their  progrefs,  they  had  been  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  pov/erful  kin^-- 
dom,  and  were  nov/  lodged  in  its  capital,  with- 
out having  once  met  with  open  oppofition 
from  its  monarch.  The  Tlafcalans,  however, 
had  earneftly  difluaded  them  from  placing  fuch 
confidence  in  Montezuma  as  to  enter  a  city  of 
fuch  a  peculiar  fituation  as  Mexico,  where  that 
prince  would  have  them  at  mercy,  fhut  up  as 
it  were  in  a  fnare,  from  which  it  was  impoflible 
to  efcape.  They  aJGTured  him  that  the  Mexi- 
can priefls  had,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods, 
counfelled  their  fovereign  to  admit  the  Spa- 
niards into  the  capital,  that  he  might  cut  them 
oft  there  at  one  blow  with  perfed:  fecurity  ^. 
They  now  perceived,  too  plainly,  that  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  their  allies  were  not  deftitute 
of  foundation  5  that,  by  breaking  the  bridges 
placed  at  certain  intervals  on  the  caufeways,  or 
by  deflroying  part  of  the  caufeways  them- 
felves,  their  retreat  would  be  rendered  im- 
pra6iicabie^  and  they  mufl  remain  cooped  up 

y  3B,  Diaz.  c.  85,  86. 

Y  3  in 


3519. 
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BooK.V.  in  the  centre  of  a  hoilile  city,  furrounded  by 
multitudes  fufficient  to  overwhelm  them,  and 
without  a  pofTibility  of  receiving  aid  from  their 
allies.  Montezuma  had,  indeed,  received 
them  with  diflinguillied  refped.  But  ought 
they  to  reckon  upon  this  as  real,  or  to  confider 
it  as  feiened  ?  Even  if  it  were  fincere,  could 
they  promife  on  its  continuance  ?  Their  fafety 
depended  upon  the  will  of  a  monarch  in  whofe 
attachment  they  had  no  reafon  to  confides 
and  an  order  flowing  from  his  caprice,  or  a 
word  uttered  by  him  in  paffion,  might  decide 
irrevocably  concerning  their  fate^. 

Solicitude  These  rePie6lIons,  fo  obvious  as  to  occur  ta 
piexf^of  the  meaneft  foldier,  did  not  efcape  the  vigi- 
^'"'"'  lant  fagacity  of  their  general.  Before  he  fet 
out  from  Cholula,  Cortes  had  received  advice 
from  Villa  Rica',  that  Qualpopoca,  one  of 
the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  having 
afTembled  an  army  in  order  to  attack  fome  of 
the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged 
to  throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Efcalante  had 
marched  out  with  part  of  the  garrifon  to  fup- 
port  his  allies  J  that  an  engagement  had  en- 
fued,  in  which,  though  the  Spaniards  were 
vidlorious,  Efcalante,  with  feven  of  his  men, 

»  B,  Diaz.  c.  94,         *  Cortes  Relat,  Ram.  iii.  235.  C 

had 
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had  been  mortally  wounded,  his  horfe  killed,  ^oo^  V. 
and  one  Spaniard  had  been  furrounded  by  the  j^ig, 
enemy  and  taken  alive ,  that  the  head  of  this 
unfortunate  captive,  after  being  carried  in 
triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not 
immortal,  had  been  fent  to  Mexico  \  Cortes, 
though  alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as  an 
indication  of  ^Montezuma's  hollile  intentions, 
had  continued  his  march.  But  as  foon  as  he 
entered  Mexico,  he  became  fenfible,  that,  from 
an  excefs  of  confidence  in  the  fuperior  valour 
and  difcipline  of  his  troops,  as  well  as  from 
the  difadvantao-e  of  having;  nothing;  to  2;uids 
him  in  an  unknown  country,  but  the  defeclive 
intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  people 
v/ith  whom  his  mode  of  communication  v/as 
very  imperfect,  he  had  pufhed  forward  into  a 
fituation,  where  it  was  difficult  to  continue, 
and  from  which  it  was  dangerous  to  retire. 
Difgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain 
confequence  of  attempting  the  latter.  The 
fuccefs  of  his  enterprife  depended  upon  fup- 
porting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of 
New  Spain  had  formed  vv^ith  refpedl  to  the 
irrefiftible  power  of  his  arms.  Upon  the  firfl 
fymptom  of  timidity  on  his  part,  their  vene- 

^  B.  Diaz.  c.  93,  94.     Herrera,  dec.  z.  lib.  viii.  c.  i. 

Y  4  ration 
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Book  V,  ration  would  ceafcj  and  Montezuma,  v/hom 
^"^7*"^  fear  alone  rellrained  at  prefent,  would  let  loois 
upon  him  the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  At 
^he  fame  time,  he  knew  that  the  countenance 
of  his  own  fovereign  was  to  be  obtained  only 
by  a  feries  of  viclories,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  merit  of  extraordinary  fuccefs  could  fcreen 
his  condu6t  froni  the  cenfure  of  irregularity. 
From  all  thefe  confideration.s,  it  was  neceffary 
to  maintain  his  ftation,  and  to  extricate  him- 
felf  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  bold 
llep  had  involved  him,  by  venturing  upon 
another  flill  bolder.  The  fituation  was  trying, 
but  his  mind  was  equal  to  it  i  and  after  revolv- 
ing the  matter  with  deep  attention,  he  fixed 
upon  a  plan  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  daring, 
Refoivesto  He  determined  to  feise  Montezuma  in  his 
uzumtr'  palace,  and  to  carry  him  as  a  prifoner  to  the 
Spaniih  quarters.  From  the  fuperftitious  ve-. 
neration  of  the  Mexicans  for  the  perfon  of  their 
monarch,  as  well  as  their  implicit  fubmifTion 
to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  having  Montezuma 
in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  fupreme  dire6lion 
of  their  affairs;  or  at  leaft,  with  fuch  a  facred 
pledge  in  his  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being 
fecure  from  any  effort  of  their  violence. 

His  rr.annfr       This  he  immediately  propofed  to  his  officers. 
ingihisT'     The  tiniid  llartled  at  a  meafyre  fo  audacious, 

and 
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and  raifed  objections.     The  more  intelligent   Sook  V. 
and  refolute,    confcious   that  it  was  the  only       151^. 
refource  in  which  there  appeared  any  profpe6fc 
of  fafety,  warmly  approved  of  it,  and  brought 
over  their  companions  fo  cordially  to  the  fame 
opinion:,  that  it  was  agreed  inftantly  to  make 
the  attempt.      At  his   ufiiai  hour  of  vifiting 
Montezuma,   Cortes  went  to  the  palace,   ac- 
companied by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Ve- 
lafquez  de  Leon,  and  Davila,  five  of  his  prin- 
cipal   officers,    and    as    many  truily  foldiers. 
Thirty  chofen  men  followed,    not  in  regular 
order,  but  fauntering  at  fome  diflance,  as  if 
they  had  no  obje6l  but  curiofity  5  fmall  parties 
were    pofted    at  proper  intervals,    in   all   the 
ftreets  leading  from  the  Spanifh  quarters  to 
the  court  i    and  the  remainder  of  his  troops, 
with  the  Tlafcalan  allies,    were  under  arms, 
ready  tp  fally  out  on  the  firfl  alarm.     Cortes 
and  his  attendants  were  admitted  without  fufpi-. 
cionj  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as  ufual,  out  of 
refpecl.     He  addreiTed  the  monarch  in  a  tone 
very  different  from  that  which  he  had  employed 
in  former  conferences,    reproaching  him  bit- 
terly as  the  author  of  the  violent  allault  made 
upon  the  Spaniards  by  one  of  his  officers,  and 
demanded  public  reparation  for  the  lofs  which 
they  had  fultained  by  the  death  of  fome  of 
^heir  companions;,    as  well   as  for  the    infult 

offered 
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Book  V.  offered  to  the  great  prince  whofe  fervants  they- 

^"""^      '  were.     Montezuma,  confounded  at  this  unex- 
1519. 

pe6ted  accufation,  and  changing  colour  either 
from  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  or  from  feeling 
the  indignity  with  w^hich  he  was  treated, 
aiTerted  his  own  innocence  with  great  earnefl- 
nefs,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  gave  orders  inftantly 
to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his  accom.plices  pri- 
foners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied,  with  feem- 
ing  complaifance,  that  a  declaration  fo  re- 
fpeftabie  left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own 
mind,  but  that  fomething  more  was  requifite 
to  fatisfy  his  followers,  who  would  never  be 
convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour 
hoflile  intentions  againft  them,  unlefs,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  confidence  and  attachment,  he 
removed  from  his  own  palace,  and  took  up  his 
refidence  in  the  Spaniih  quarters,  where  he 
fhould  be  ferved  and  honoured  as  became  a 
great  monarch.  The  firll  mention  of  fo  flrange 
a  propofal  bereaved  Montezuma  of  fpeech,  and 
almoft  of  motion.  At  length,  indignation 
gave  him  utterance,  and  he  haughtily  an- 
fwered,  '^  That  perfons  of  his  rank  were  not 
accuilomed  voluntarily  to  give  up  themfelves 
as  prifoners,  and  were  he  mean  enough  to  do 
fo,  his  fubjecls  would  not  permit  fuch  an 
affront  to  be  offered  to  their  fovereign." 
Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavoured 

alternately 
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alternately  to  footh  and  to  intimidate  him.    The   Book  V. 


altercation  became  warm  -,   and  having  conti- 


nued above  three  hours,  Velafquez  de  Leon,  an 
impetuous  and  gallant  young  man,  exclaimed 
with  impatience,  "  Why  wafte  more  time  in 
vain  ?  Let  us  either  feize  him  inftantly,  or  flab 
him  to  the  heart."  The  threatening  voice  and 
fierce  geHures  with  which  rhele  words  were  ut- 
tered, flruck  Montezuma.  The  Spaniards,  he 
was  fenfible,  had  now  proceeded  fo  far,  as  left 
him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede.  His  own 
danger  was  imminent,  the  neceffity  unavoidable. 
He  faw  both,  and  abandoning  himfelf  to  hi§ 
fate,  complied  with  their  requeil. 

His  officers  were  called.     He  communicated  ivTontezuma 

1  I  •  r  ^       '  Tt  in         '  n       i  i     carried  to 

to  them  his  refolution.  Though  aitonilned  and  the  Spanish 
afflifted,  they  prefumed  not  to  queftion  the  ^^''^^"^' 
will  of  their  mailer,  but  carried  him  in  filent 
pomp,  all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the  Spanifh  quar- 
ters. When  it  v/as  knov;n  that  the  flrangers 
were  conveying  av/ay  the  emperor,  the  people 
broke  out  into  the  wildefl  tranfports  of  grief 
and  rage,  threatening  the  Spaniards  with  im- 
mediate deflirudlion,  as  the  puniihment  juftly 
due  to  their  im.pious  audacity.  But  as  foon  as 
Montezuma  appeared  with  a  feeming  gaiety  of 
countenance,  and  waved  his  hand,  the  tumult 
was  hufhed,  and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of 

his 
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Book  V.   hIs  own  choice  that  he  went  to  refide  for  fome 
Js'g-       ^'^^^  among  his  new  friends,    the  multitude, 
taught  to  revere  every  intimation  of  their  fo- 
vereign's  pleafure,  quietly  difperfed  ^ 

Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  feized  by  a  few  | 
ftrangers,  in  the  midfl  of  hi^  capital,  at  noon-  j 
day,  and  carried  off  as  a  prifi^ner  without  op- 
pofition  or  bloodfhed.  Hiflory  contains  no- 
thing parallel  to  this  event,  either  with  refpedl 
to  the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  or  tKe  fuccefs 
of  the  execution  -,  and  were  not  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  this  extraordinary  tranfa6lion  authen- 
ticated by  the  moft  unqueftionable  evidence, 
they  would  appear  fo  wild  and  extravagant,  as 
to  crofar  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  verifimilitude 
which  muft  be  preferved  even  in  ficiitious  nar- 
rations. 

Fsceived  Montezuma  was  received  in   the   Spanifli 

Kn^i^tUG:  qiJarters  with  all  the  ceremonious  refpecl  which 
Cortes  had  promifed.  He  was  attended  by  his 
own  domeftics,  and  ferved  with  his  ufual  ftate. 
His  principal  officers  had  free  accefs  to  him, 
and  he  carried  on  every  fun6lion  of  government 

^  B.  Diaz.  c.  95.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  S3.  Cortes  Re- 
lat.  Ram.  iii.  p.  235,  236.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  Yiii,  c. 
2,  3- 

-?  as 
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as  If  he  had  been  at  perfect  liberty.     The  Spa-  Book  v, 
niards,  however,  watched  him  with  the  fcrupu-       i^CT^ 
lous  vigilance  which  was  natural  in  guarding 
fuch  an  important  prized  endeavouring  at  the 
fame  time  to  footh  and  reconcile  him  to  his 
fituation,    by  every  external  demonflration  of 
regard  and  attachment.    But  from  captive  prin* 
ces  the  hour   of  humiliation  and  fuffering  is 
never  far  diftant.     Qualpopoca,  his  fon,   and  Subjeacatt> 
five  of  the  principal  officers  who  ferved  under  mliL/" '^' 
him,  were  brought  prifoners  to  the  capital,    in 
confequence  of  the  orders  which  Montezuma      Dec.  4,. 
had  iflued.     The  emperor  gave  them  up  to 
Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  their  crime,  and  determine  their  punifhment. 
They  were  formally  tried  by  a  Spanifh  court- 
martial  j  and  though  they  had  a6led  no  oth^r 
part  than  what  became  loyal  fubje^^ls  and  brave 
men,  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  lawful  fo- 
vereign,  and  in  oppofing  the  invaders  of  their 
country,    they  were   condemned    to  be  burnt 
alive.     The  execution  of  fuch  atrocious  deeds 
is  feldom  long  fufpended.     The  unhappy  vic- 
tims   were  inflantly  led  forth.     The  pile  on 
which  they  were  laid  was  compofed  of  the  wea- 
pons colle6led  in  the  royal  magazine  for  th6 
public  defence.    An  innumerable  multitude  of 

«»  See  NOTE  LXXXII. 

Mexicans 
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Book  V.  Mexicans  beheld,  in  filent  aftonifliment,  the 
15 1^  double  infuit  offered  to  the  majeily  of  their  em- 
pire, an  officer  of  diftinclion  committed  to  the 
flames  by"  the  authority  of  flrangers,  for  having 
done  what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his  natural  fo- 
vereignj  and  the  arm.s  provided  by  the  forefight 
of  their  anceftors  for  avenging  fuch  wrongs, 
confamed  before  their  eyes. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  mod  fhocking  indig- 
nities which  the  Mexicans  had  to  bear.     The 
Spaniards,  convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would 
not  have  ventured  to  attack  Efcalan-te  without 
1  orders  from  his  mailer,  v/ere  not  fatisfied  with 

iniiidiing  vengeance  on  the  indrument  employed 
in  committing  that  crime,  while  the  author  of 
it  efcaped  with  impunity.  Juii:  before  Qualpo- 
poca v/as  led  out  to  fuffer,  Cortes  entered  the 
apartment  of  Montezuma,  followed  by  fome  of 
his  officers,  and  a  foldier  carrying  a  pair  of  fet- 
ters; and  approaching  the  monarch  with  a  flern 
countenance,  told  him,  that  as  the  perfons  who 
were  now  to  undergo  the  puniihment  which  they 
merited,  had  charged  him  as  the  caufe  of  the 
outrage  committed,  it  was  necelTary  that  he 
likewife  fhould  make  atonement  for  that  guilty 
then  turning  away  abruptly,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  commanded  the  foldier  to  clap  the 

fetters 
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fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  inflantly  BookV. 
executed.  The  difconfolate  monarch,  trained  i^ig, 
up  with  an  idea  that  his  perfon  was  facred  and 
inviolable,  and  confidering  this  profanation  of 
it  as  the  prelude  of  immediate  death,  broke  out 
into  loud  lamentations  and  complaints.  His 
attendants,  fpeechlefs  with  horror,  fell  at  his 
feet,  bathing  them  with  their  tears ;  and  bear- 
ing up  the  fetters  in  their  hands,  endeavoured 
wdth  officious  tendernefs  to  lighten  their  preiTure.  ^ 
Nor  did  their  grief  and  defpondency  abate,  until 
Cortes  returned  from  the  execution  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  and  ordered  the  fetters 
to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma's  fpirits  had 
funk  with  unmanly  dejection,  they  now  rofe 
into  indecent  joy ;  and  with  an  unbecoming 
tranfition,  he  pafled  at  once  from  the  anguifh 
of  defpair  to  tranfports  of  gratitude  and  fond- 
nefs  towards  his  deliverers. 

In  thofe  tranfadlions,  as  reprefented  by  the  Reafonsof 

.  .  Cortes's 

Spanifli  hiflorians,  we  fearch  in  vain  for  the  conduft, 
qualities  which  diftinguilli  other  parts  of  Cor- 
tes's condud.  To  ufurp  a  jurifdidion  which 
could  not  belong  to  a  flranger,  who  aiTumed  no 
higher  charader  than  that  of  an  ambaiTador  from 
a  foreign  prince,  and,  under  colour  of  it,  to 
inflid  a  capital  punifhment  on  men  whofe  con- 
dud  entitled  theoi  to  elleem,  appears  an  ad  of 

barbarous 
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Book  V.  barbarous  cruelty.  To  put  the  monarch  of  a 
15^19.  great  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  after  fuch  igno-^ 
minious  treatment,  fuddenly  to  releafe  himj 
feems  to  be  a  difplay  of  power  no  lefs  incon- 
fiderate  than  wanton.  According  to  the  com- 
mon relation,  no  account  can  be  given  either 
of  the  one  a^lion  or  the  other,  but  that  Cortes, 
intoxicated  with  fuccefs,  and  prefuming  on  the 
afcendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds 
of  the  Mexicans,  thought  nothing  too  bold  for 
him  to  undertake,  or  too  dangerous  to  execute. 
But,  in  one  view,  thefe  proceedings,  however 
repugnant  to  juftice  and  humanity,  may  have 
flowed  from  that  artful  policy  which  regulated 
every  part  of  Cortes's  behaviour.  The  Mexi- 
cans had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an  or- 
der of  beings  fuperior  to  men.  It  was  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  to  cherifh  this  illufion,  and 
to  keep  up  the  veneration  it  infpired.  Cortes 
widied  that  lliedding  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard 
fhould  be  deemed  the  mofl  heinous  of  all  crimes  ^ 
and  nothing  appeared  better  calculated  to  efta- 
blifh  this  opinion,  than  to  condemn  the  firll 
Mexicans  who  had  ventured  tp  commit  it,  to  a 
cruel  death,  and  to  oblige  their  monarch  him- 
felf  to  fubmit  to  a  mortitying  indignity,  as  an 
expiation  for  being  acceffary  to  their  guilt  % 

••  See  NOTE  LXXXIIL 

Thf 
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The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  punifhed  the  Book  V. 
tJnhappy  peribns  who  firft  prefumed  to  lay  vio^  The  power 
lent  hands  upon  his  followers^  feems  accordingly  jgj'acqufr^d' 
to  have  made  all  the  impreffion  that  he  defired.  'S^o. 
The  fpirit  of  Montezuma  was  not  only  over- 
awed, but  fubdued.  During  fix  months  that 
Cortes  remained  in  Mexico,  the  monarch  con^ 
tinued  in  the  Spanifli  quarters,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  as  entire  fatisfadlion  and  tranquillity,  as 
if  he  had  refided  there  not  from  conflraint,  but 
through  choice.  His  miniflers  and  ofEcers  at- 
tended him  as  ufual.  He  took  cognizance  of 
all  affairs ;  every  order  was  iflued  in  his  name. 
The  external  afpecft  of  government  appearing 
the  fame,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being  fcru- 
puloufly  obferved,  the  people  were  fo  little  fen- 
fible  of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the  man- 
dates of  their  monarch  with  the  fame  fubmiffive 
reverence  as  ever.  Such  was  the  dread  which 
both  Montezuma  and  his  fubjedls  had  of  the 
Spaniards,  of  fuch  the  veneration  in  which  they 
held  them,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deliver 
their  fovereign  from  confinemxent;  and  though 
Cortes,  relying  on  this  afcendant  v/hich  he  had 
acquired  over  their  minds,  permitted  him  not 
only  to  vifit  his  temples,  but  to  make  hunting 
excurfions  beyond  the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few 
Spaniards  carried  with  it  fuch  a  terror  as  to  in- 

VoL.  II.  X  timidate 
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Book  V.  timidate  the  multitude,  and  fecure  the  caplivd 
J.JO,      monarch  ^ 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in 
feizing  Montezuma,  the  Spaniards  at  once  fe- 
cured  to  themfelves  more  extcnfive  authority  in 
the  Mexican  empire  than  it  was  pofiible  to  have 
acquired  in  a  long  courfe  of  time  by  open  force  ; 
and  they  exercifed  more  abfolute  fway  in  the 
name  of  another  than  they  could  have  done  in 
their  own.  The  arts  of  polillied  nations  in  fub- 
je6i;ing  fuch  as  are  lefs  improved,  have  been 
nearly  the  fame  in  every  period.  The  fyftem 
of  fcreening  a  foreign  ufurpation,  under  the 
faLn<5tion  of  authority  derived  from  the  natural 
rulers  of  a  country,  the  device  of  employing  the 
magiftrates  and  forms  already  eilablilhed  as  inrq 
ilruments  to  introduce  a  new  dominion,  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  boaft  as  fublime  refine* 
jTients  in  policy  peculiar  to  the  prefent  age,: 
wai'C;  inventions  of  a  more  early  period,  and 
had  been  tried  with  fuccefs  in  the  Weft,  long 
before  they  were  pradifed  in  the  Eaft. 


ufe  which       .:  Cortes  availed  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  of  the 
he  makes  of  pQ^gj.  which  he  poflcfTed  by  means  of  this.   He 


■j.!  1-. 
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fent  fome  Spaniards^,  whom  he  judged  beft  Sook  V.' 
qualified  for  fuch  commiffions^  into  different  ^^"Ts^^ 
parts  of  the  empire,  accompanied  by  perfons  of 
diflin^ion,  whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  at- 
tend them  both  as  guides  and  protedors.  They 
vifited  moft  of  the  provinces,  viewed  their  foil 
ahd  productions,  furveyed  with  particular  care 
the  diflri6bs  which  yielded  gold  or  filver,  pitched 
upon  fcveral  places  as  proper  ftations  for  future 
colonies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  fubmitting  to  the  Spanifh  yoke. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  Cortes,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  Montezuma,  de- 
graded fome  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  em-* 
pire,  whofe  abilities  or  independent  fpirit  ex- 
cited his  jealoufy,  and  fubflituted  in  their  place 
perfons  iefs  capable  or  more  obfequious, 

'^One  thing  ftill  was  wanting  to  complete  his 
fecurity.  He  wilhed  to  have  fuch  command  • 
of  the  lake  as  might  enfure  a  retreat,  if,  either 
from  levity  or  difguil,  the  Mexicans  fhould 
take  arms  againft  him,  and  break  down  the 
bridges  or  caufeways.  This,  too,  his  own  ad- 
drefs,  and  the  facility  of  Montezuma,  enabled 
him  to  accomplilh.  Having  frequently  enter- 
tained his  prifoner  with  pompous  accounts  of 
the  European  marine  and  art  of  navigation,  he 
awakened  his  curiofity  to  fee  thofe  moving  pa-^ 

Z  2  hc^i 
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Book  V.  laces  which  made  their  way  through  the  watef 
t^zo.  without  oars.  Under  pretext  of  gratifying  this 
defirej  Cortes  perfuaded  him  to  appoint  fome 
of  his  fubjedls  to  fetch  part  of  the  naval  ftores 
depofited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  em-* 
ploy  others  in  cutting  down  and  preparing 
timber.  Y'iith  their  afliftance,  the  Spanifli  car- 
penters foon  completed  two  brigantines,  which 
afforded  a  frivolous  amufement  to  the  monarch, 
and  were  confidered  by  Cortes  as  a  certain  re-* 
iburce,  if  he  fliould  be  obliged  to  retire. 


Montezuma  Encouraged  by  fo  many  inflances  of  the 
kdg"sTim-  monarch's  tame  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  Cortes 
•fSpaln.^'^    ventured  to  put  it  to  a  proof  ilill  more  trying.    | 


He  urged  Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
a  vaffal  of  the  king  of  Gaflile,  to  hold  his  crown 
of  him  as  fuperior,  and  to  fubjed  his  dominions 
tx)  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  With 
this  requifition,  the  laft  and  mofl  humbling  that 
can  be  made  to  one  poffelTed  of  fovereign  au- 
thority, Montezuma  was  fo  obfequious  as  to 
comply.  He  called  together  the  chief  men  of 
-liis  empire,  and  in  a  folemn  harangue,  remind- 
in  o-  them  of  the  traditions  and  prophecies  which 
led  them -to  expecl  the  arrival  of  a  people  fprur^g 
from  the  fame  flock  with  themfelves,  in  order 
to  take  pofieiTion  of  the  fupreme  power,  he  de- 
clared his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were  this 

vpromifed 
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promifed  race;  that  therefore  he  recognized  the  Book  V. 
right  of  their  monarch  to  govern  the  Mexican  1529. 
ennpire ;  that  he  would  lay  his  crown  at  his  feet, 
and  obey  him  as  a  tributary.  Y/hile  uttering 
thefe  v/ordsj  Montezuma  difcovered  how  deeply 
he  was  affedled  in  making  fuch  a  facrifice.  Tears 
and  groans  frequently  interrupted  his  difcourfe. 
Overawed  and  broken  as  his  fpirit  v/as^  it  ftiil 
retained  fuch  a  fenfe  of  dignity,  as  to  feel  that 
pang  v/hich  pierces  the  heart  of  princes  when 
conftrained  to  refign  independent  power.  The 
firil  mention  of  fuch  a  refolution  ftruck  the  af^, 
fembly  dumb  with  ailonifnment.  This  was  fol^ 
lowed  by  a  fullen  murmur  of  forrow  mingled 
with  indignation,  which  indicated  fome  violent 
eruption  of  rage  to  be  near  at  hand.  This 
Cortes  forefaw,  and  feafonably  interpofed  to 
prevent  it,  by  declaring  that  his  mafcer  had  no 
intention  to  deprive  Montezuma  of  the  royal 
dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the 
confiitution  and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
This  afTurance,  added  to  their  dread  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  pQwer,  and  to  the  authority  of  their  mo-'. 
narch's  example^^  extorted  a  relu6lant  confent 
from  the  afiembly  ^  The  ad  of  fubmiffion  and 
homage  was  executed  with  all  the  formalities 
which  the  Spaniards  were  pleafed  to  prefcribe^', 

>  See  NOTE  LXXXIV. 

^  Cortes  Relat.  238.  D.     B.  Diaz,  c,   roi,     Qomara 
Cron.  c.  gz.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  4. 

Z  3  Monte^itmaa 
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Book  V,  MoNTEzuMA,    at  the  delire  of  CortcSj    ac- 

1520.  companied  this  profefTion  of  fealty  and  homage 

Jf^theTr°ea-'  with  a  magnificent  prefent  to  his  new  fovereign ; 

ua  Th  ^^^'  after  his  exampie>  his  fubjecls  brought  in 

the  Spani-  verv  liberal  contributions.    The  Spaniards  now 

ards,  .  , 

colle6led  all  the  treafure  which  had  been  either 
voluntarily  beflowed  upon  them  at  different 
times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  extorted 
from  his  people  under  various  pretexts ,-  and 
having  melted  the  gold  and  filver,  the  value  of 
thefe,  without  including  jewels  and  ornaments 
of  various  kinds,  which  were  preferved  on  ac- 
count of  their  curious  workmanlhip,  amounted 
Divifionof  to  fix  hundred  thouhndp e/GS,  The  foldiers 
difcome!!t^  v/ere  impatient  to  have  it  divided,  and  Cortes 
complied  with  their  defire.  A  fifth  of  the  whole 
was  firfl  fet  apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the  king. 
Another  fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes,  as  corn- 
mander  in  chief.  The  fums  advanced  by  Ye- 
lafquez,  by  Cortes,' and  by  fome' of  the  ojEce rs^ 
towards  defraying  the  expcnce  of  fitting  out  the 
armament,  were  then  dedu6led.  The  remain- 
(d^r  was  divided  among  the  army,  including  the 
garrifon  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their 
different  ranks.  After  fo  many  defalcations, 
the  fhare  of  a  private  mandid  not  exceed  a  hun- 
dred pefos.  This  fum  fell  fo  far  below  their 
fanguine  expeelations,  '  that  fome  foldiers  re- 
jedted  it -with  fcorn,  aiid^)i;hers'  murmured  fo 
--•"^~-  •  "  -    loudly 


it  occafion- 
ed. 
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loudly  at  this  cruel  difappointment  of  their  Book  V. 
hopes,  that  it  required  all  the  addrefs  of  Cortes,  1^20. 
and  no  fmall  exertion  of  his  liberality,  to  ap- 
peafe  them.  The  complaints  of  the  army  were 
not  altogether  deftitute  of  foundation.  As  the 
crown  had  contributed  nothing  towards  the 
equipment  or  fuccefs  of  the  armament,  it  was 
not  without  regret  that  the  foldiers  beheld  it 
fweep  away  fo  great  a  proportion  of  th^  treafure 
purchafed  by  their  blood  and  toil.  What  fell 
to  the  Ihare  of  their  general  appeared,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
an  enormous  fum.  Someof  Cortes*s  favourites 
had  fecretly  appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  fe^ 
vera!  ornaments  of  gold,  which  neither  paid  the 
royal  fifth,  nor  were  brought  into  account  as 
part  of  the  common  ftock.  It  was,  however, 
fo  manifellly  the  intereft  of  Cortes  at  this  period 
to  make  a  large  remittance  to  the  king,  that  it 
is  highly  probable  thofe  concealments  were  not 
of  great  confequence. 

The  total  fum  amafTed  by  the  Spaniards  bears  Reafons 
no  proportion  to  the  ideas  which  might  be  was^ffund 
formed,  either  by  refle6ling  on  the  defcriptions 
given  by  hiftorians  of  the  ancient  fplendour  of 
Mexico,  or  by  confidering  the  produdions  of 
its  mines  in  modern  times.  But,  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  gold  a'nd  fUver  were  not  the 
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EooK  V.  ftandards  by  which  the  worth  of  other  commo- 
253c,  dities  was  eftimated^  and  deflitute  of  the  arti- 
ficial value  derived  from  this  circumftance,  were 
no  farther  in  requefl  than  as  they  fiirnifhed  ma- 
terials for  ornaments  and  trinkets.  Thefe  were 
either  confecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples, 
or  were  worn  as  marks  of  diflin6lion  by  their 
princes  and  fome  of  their  moil  eminent  chiefs. 
As  the  confumption  of  the  precious  metals  was 
inconfiderable,  the  demand  for  them  was  not 
fuch  as  to  put  either  the  ingenuity  or  induftry  | 
of  the  Mexicans  on  the  flretch,  in  order  to  aug- 
ment their  llore.  They  were  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  working  the  rich  mines 
with  which  their  country  abounded.  What 
gold  they  had  was  gathered  in  the  beds  of  ri- 
vers, native,  and  ripened  into  a  pure  metallic 
flate'.  The  utmofl  effort  of  their  labour  in 
fearch  of  it  was  to  walh  the  earth  carried  down 
by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  to  pick 
out  the  grains  of  gold  which  fubfided ;  and  even 
this  fimple  operation,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  perfons  whom  Cortes  appointed  to  furvey 
the  provinces  where  there  was  a  profpedl  of 
finding  mines,  they  performed  very  unfl^ii- 
fully  ^.     From  all  thofe  caufes,  the  whole  mafs 

i  Cortes  Relat.  p.  236.  F.     B.  Diaz,  c,  102,  103.    Go-^ 
iTiara  Cron.  c.  90, 
^  B.  Diaz.  c.  10^. 
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of  gold  in  poffefllon  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  Book  V. 
great.  As  filver  is  rarely  found  pure,  and  the  ^"""^TC^ 
Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  condu6l  the  pro- 
cefs  for  refining  it  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
quantity  of  this  metal  was  flili  lefs  confider- 
able  K  Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had  ex- 
erted all  the  power  which  they  pofTefled  in 
Mexico,  and  often  with  indecent  rapacity,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  predominant  paOion,  and 
though  Montezuma  had  fondly  exhaulled  his 
treafures,  in  hopes  of  fatiating  their  thirfl  for 
gold,  the  produ6l  of  both,  which  probably  in- 
cluded a  great  part  of  the  bullion  in  the  empire, 
did  not  rife  in  value  above  what  has  been  men- 
tioned "'. 

But  hov/ever  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in  Montezuma 
other  matters,  with  refped  to  one  point  he  was  witrrefp^ea 
inflexible.     Though  Cortes  often  urged  him,  ^°^^i'g^°°- 
with  the  importunate  zeal  of  a  miflionary,  to 
renounce  his  falfe  gods,  and  to  embrace  the 
Chriflian  faith,  he  always  rejedled  the  propo- 
fition  with  horror.     Superflition,    among  the 
Mexicans,  was  formed  into  fuch  a  regular  and 
complete  fyftem,  that  its  inllitutions  naturally 
took  faft  hold  of  the  mind  5  and  while  the  rude 

^  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  4, 
^'  See  NOTE  LXXXV. 
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Book  V.  tribes  in  other  parts  of  America  were  eafily  in-» 
Zl^  duced  to  relinquifn  a  few  notions  and  rites,  fo 
loofe  and  arbitrary  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name 
of  a  public  religion,  the  Mexicans  adhered  te- 
nacioufly  to  their  mode  of  worfhip,  which,  how- 
ever barbarous,  was  accompanied  with  fuch  or- 
der and  folemnity  as  to  render  it  the  objcd  of 
veneration.  Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts 
ineffedual  to  fhake  the  conftancy  of  Mon- 
tezuma, was  fo  much  enraged  at  his  obftinacy, 
that  in  a  tranfport  of  zeal  he  led  out  his  foldiers 
to  throw  down  the  idols  in  the  great  temple  by 
force.  But  the  priefts  taking  arms  in  defence 
of  their  altars,  and  the  people  crowding  with 
great  ardour  to  fupport  them,  Cortes's  prudence 
overruled  his  zeal,  and  induced  him  to  defift 
from  his  rafh  attempt,  after  dillodging  the  idols 
from  one  of  the  fhrines,  and  placing  in  their 
:P:ead  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  % 


Schemes  of       From  that  momcnt  the  Mexicans,  who  had 

the  Mexi-  .  ,      ,        .  .  -  r    i      '      r 

cans  to  de-    permitted  the  mnprifonment  or  their  lovereign, 
and  fuffered  the  exadions  of  ftrangers  without  a 


ftroy  the 
Spaniards, 


flruggle,  began  to  meditate  how  they  might 
expel  or  deilroy  the  Spaniards,  and  thought 
themfelves  called  upon  to  avenge  their  infulted 
(ieities.    The  priefts  and  leading  men  held  fre^ 

^  See  N  O  T  E  LXXXVI. 
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qiient  confultations  with  Montezuma  for  this   ^^^^  V, 
purpofe.     But  as  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the    "  1520! 
captive  monarch  to  attempt  either  the  one  or 
the  other  by  violence,  he  was  willing  to  try 
more  gentle  means.    Having  called  Cortes  into 
his  prefence,    he  obferved  that  now,    as  all  the 
purpofes  of  his  embaffy  were  fully  accomplifhed^ 
the  gods  had  declared  their  will^  and  the  people 
fignified  their  defire  that  he  and  his  followers 
Ihould  inllantly  depart  out  of  the  empire.   With 
this  he  required  them  to  com.ply,   or  unavoid- 
able deflruflion  would  fall  fuddenly  on  their 
heads.     The  tenor  of  this  unexpedied  requi- 
fition,  as  well  as  the  determined  tone  in  which 
it  was  uttered,  left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt 
that  it  was  the  refult  of  fome  deep  fcheme  con- 
certed between  Montezuma  and  his  fabje6ls. 
He  quickly  perceived  that  he  might  derive 
more  advantage  from   a  feeming  compliance 
with  the  monarch's  inclination,  than  from  an 
ill-timed  attempt  to  change  or  to  oppofe  it,  and 
replied,  with  great  compofure,  that  he  had  al- 
ready begun  to  prepare  for  returning  to  his  own 
country  5  but  as  he  had  deftroyed  the  vefTels  in 
which  he  arrivedy  fome  time  wasrequifite  for 
buildi^ig  other  ihips.    This  appeared  reafonable. 
A  number  of  Mexicans  were  fent  to  Vera  Cruz 
to  cut  down  timber,  and  fome  Spanifh  carpen- 
ters were  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  work* 

Cortes 
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Book  V.  Cortes  flattered  himfelf  that  during  this  inters 
1320/     val,  he  might  either  find  means  to  avert  the 
threatened  danger,  or  receive  fuch  reinforce- 
ments as  would  enable  him  to  defpife  it. 

*  . , .  ,  Almost  nine  months  were  elapfed  fince  For- 
danger  of  tocarrcro  and  Monteio  had  failed  with  his  dif- 
patches  to  Spain ;  and  he  daily  expected  their 
return  v/ith  a  confirm.ation  of  his  authority  from 
the  kino;.  Without  this,  his  condition  was 
infecure  and  precarious,  and  after  all  the  great 
things  v/hich  he  had  done,  it  might  be  his  doom 
to  bear  the  nam^e  and  fufFer  the  puniihment  of 
a  traitor.  Rapid  and  extenlive  a,s  his  progrefs 
had  been,  he  could  not  hope  to  complete  the 
redudion  of  a  great  empire  with  fo  fmall  a  body 
of  men,  which  by  this  tim.e  the  difeafes  of  the 
climate  had  confiderably  thinned;  nor  could  he 
apply  for  recruits  to  the  Spaniih  fettlements  in, 
the  iilands  until  he  receive4  the  royal  approba-, 
tion  of  his  proceedings, 

Thear.  While  he  remained  in  this  cruel  fituation^^ 

newafma.     ^Dxious  about  wliat  was  pafl,    uncertain  with 
ment.  rcfpcdl  to  the  future,  and,  by  the  late  declara- 

tion of  Montezuma,  opprefTed  with  a  new  ad- 
dition of  cares,  a  Mexican  courier  arrived  with 
an  account  of  fome  fliips  having  appeared  on- 
the  coafl.     Cortes,  with  fond  credulity,  ima- 
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gining  that  his  mefTengers  were  returned  from  Book  V. 
Spain,  and  that  the  completion  of  all  his  wiihes  isCT^ 
and  hopes  was  as  hand,  imparted  the  glad 
tidings  to  his  companions,  who  received  them 
with  tranfports  of  mutual  gratulation.  Their 
J07  was  not  of  long  continuance.  A  courier 
from  Sandoval,  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to 
fucceed  Efcalante  in  com.mand  at  Vera  Cruz, 
brought  certain  information  that  iht  armament 
was  fitted  out  by  Velafquez,  governor  of  Cuba, 
and  inftead  of  bringing  the  aid  v/hich  they  ex* 
peded,  threatened  themi  with  immediate  de- 
ilru6lion. 

The  motives  which  prompted  Velafquez  to  Fitted ont 
this  violent  meafure  are  obvious.  From  the  ^Llj^*^' 
circumflances  of  Cortes's  departure,  it  was  im- 
pofTible  not  to  fufpedl  his  intention  of  throwino- 
oft  all  dependence  upon  him.  His  negleclincr 
to  tranfmit  any  account  of  his  operations  to 
Cuba,  flirengthened  this  fufpicion,  v/hich  was 
at  lafl  confirmed,  beyond  doubt,  by  the  indif- 
cretion  of  the  officers  whom  Cortes  fent  to 
Spain.  They,  from  fomiC  m.otive,  which  is  not 
clearly  explained  by  the  contemporary  hiftori- 
ans,  touched  at  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  contrary  to 
the  peremptory  orders  of  their  general  ^.     By 

°  B.  Diaz.  c.  54,  55.     Hsrvera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  14, 
Gomara  Cron.  c.  96. 

this 
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'Book  V.   this  means   Velafquez  not  only  learned  that 
j/^^  Cortes  and  his  followers,    after  formally  re- 
nouncing all  conne(5lion  with  him,    had  efta- 
blifhed  an  independent  colony  in  New  Spain, 
and  were  foliciting  the  king  to  confirm  their 
proceedings  by  his  authority ;  but  he  obtained 
particular  infonnation  concerning  the  opulence 
of  the  country,  the  valuable  prefents  which  Cor- 
tes had  received,  and  the  inviting  profpeds  of     , 
fuccefs  that  opened  to  his  view.     Every  pafTion 
which  can  agitate  an  ambitious  mind ;  fhame,«->^    | 
at  having  been  fo  grofsly  overreached ;    indig- 
nation, at  being  betrayed  by  the  man  whom  he 
had  fele6ted  as  the  objedt  of  his  favour  and  con- 
fidence ',  grief,  for  having  wafted  his  fortune  to 
aggrandize  an  enemy  5  anddefpair  of  recovering 
fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  eftabliihing  his  fame       ^ 
and  extending  his  power,  now  raged  in  the  bo-       I 
fom  of  Velafquez.    All  thefe,  with  united  force, 
excited  him  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in 
order  to  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  his  v/rongs, 
and  to  wreft  from  him.  his  ufurped  authority  and 
conquefts.    Nor  did  he  want  the  appearance  of 
a  good  title  to  juilify  fuch  an  attempt.     The 
agent  whom  he  fent  to  Spain  with  an  account 
of  Grijalva's  voyage,  had  met  with  a  moll  fa- '' 
vourable  reception  5    and  from  the  fpecimens 
which  he  produced,  fuch  high  expectations  were 
formed  concerning  the  opulence  of  New  Spain, 
6  that 
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that  Velafquez  was  authorifed  to  profecute  the  Book  V. 
difcovery  of  the  country,  and  appointed  gover-  1519'. 
nor  of  it  during  life,  with  more  extenfive  power 
and  privileges  than  had  been  granted  to  any  ad- 
venturer from  the  time  of  Columbus  '^.  Elated 
by  this  diflinguifhing  mark  of  favour,  and  war- 
ranted to  confider  Cortes  not  only  as  intruding 
upon  his  jurifdidlion,  but  as  difobedient  to  the 
royal  mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate  his 
own  rights  and  the  honour  of  his  fovereign  by 
force  of  arms  \  His  ardour  in  carrying  on  his  under  the 
preparations  were  fuch  as  might  have  been  ex-  nw^^"***^ 
peeled  from  the  violence  of  the  paffions  with 
which  he  was  animated  i  and  in  a  fliort  time  an 
armament  was  completed,  confifting  of  eighteen 
fhips,  which  had  on  board  fourfcore  horfe-men, 
eight  hundred  foot  foldiers,  of  which  eighty 
were  mufketeers,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
crofs-bow  men,  together  with  a  train  of  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.  As  Velafquez's  experience 
of  the  fatal  confequence  of  committing  to 
another  what  he  ought  to  have  executed  him- 
felf,  had  not  rendered  him  more  enterprifing, 
he  veiled  the  command  of  this  formidable  body, 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Spanifh  power  in 
America,  merits  the  appellation  of  an  army,  in 

9  Herrera,  dec.  2,  lib.  iii.  c.  u, 
X  §e€  NOTE  LXXXVII. 
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Book  V.  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  with  infcrudlions  to 
feize  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  to  fend 
thenn  priioners  to  him,  and  then  to  connplete 
the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  the  country  in 
his  name. 

the  pro-  After  a  profperous  voyage,  Narvaez  landed 

Narv"ez.  his  men  without  oppofition  near  St.  Juan  de 
>ipni.  uilua.  Three  foldiers,  whom  Cortes  had  fent 
to  fearch  for  mines  in  that  diicricl,  im.mediatel)^ 
joined  him.  By  this  accident,  he  not  only- 
received  information  concerning  the  progrefs 
and  fituation  of  Cortes,  but  as  thcfe  foldiers 
had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Mexican  language,  he  acquired  inter- 
preters, by  whofe  means  he  was  enabled  to 
hold  fome  intercourfe  with  the  people  of  the 
country.  But^  according  to  the  low  cunning 
of  deferters,  they  framed  their  intelligence  with 
more  attention  to  what  they  thought  would  be 
agreeable,  than  to  what  they  knew  to  be  true ; 
and  reprefented  the  fituation  of  Cortes  to  be 
fo  defperate,  and  the  difafFe6lion  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  be  fo  general,  as  increafed  the  natural 
confidence  and  prefumption  of  Narvaez.  His 
firfl  operation,  however,  might  have  taught 
him  not  to  rely  on  their  partial  accounts. 
Having  fent  to  fummon  the  governor  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  furrender,    Guevara,    a  priefl  whom 

he 
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he  employed  in  that  fervice,  made  the  requifi-   Book  V, 
tion  with  fuch  infolence,    that  Sandoval,    an       j^^p, 
officer  of  high  fpirit,  and  zealoiifly  attached  to 
Cortes,  inftead  of  complying  with  his  demands, 
feized  him  and  his  attendants,  and  fent  them 
in  chains  to  Mexico, 

Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemies,  but  cortesdaep- 
as  friends,  and  condemning  the  feverity  of  ^^^'"^^'** 
Sandoval,  fet  them  immediately  at  liberty. 
By  this  well  timed  clemency,  feconded  by 
carefTes  and  prefents,  he  gained  their  confi- 
dence, and  drew  from  them  fuch  particulars 
concerning  the  force  and  intentions  of  Nar- 
vaez,  as  gave  him  a  view  of  the  impending  ' 
danger  in  its  full  extent.  He  had  not  to  con- 
tend now  with  half-naked  Indians,  no  match  for 
him  in  war,  and  ilill  more  inferior  in  the  arts 
of  policy,  but  to  take  the  field  againft  an  army 
in  courage  and  martial  difcipline  equal  to  his 
own,  in  number  far  fuperior,  a6ling  under  the 
fandlion  of  royal  authority,  and  commanded 
by  an  ofHcer  of  known  bravery.  He  was  in- 
formed that  Narvaez,  more  folic itous  to  gratify 
the  refentment  of  Yelafquez,  than  attentive  to 
the  honour  or  intereft  of  his  country,,  had  begun 
his  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  by  reprefent- 
ing  him  and  his  followers  as  fugitives  and  out- 
laws, guilty  of  rebellion  againft  their  ov/n 
k.  Vol.  II.  A  a  fovereign, 
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Book  V.  fovercigny  and  of  injuftice  in  invading  tTie 
^7slo^  Mexican  empire,,  and  had  declared  that  his 
chief  objecl  in  vifiting  the  country  was  to 
punilli  the  Spaniards,  and  to  refcue  the  Mexi- 
cans from  opprefTion.  He  foon  perceived  that  i 
the  fame  unfavourable  reprefentations  had  been? 
conveyed  to  Montezuma,  and  that  Narvaez 
had  found  means  to  afTure  him,  that  as  the 
conduct  of  thofe  who  kept  him  under  reftraint 
was  highly  difpleafing  to  the  king  his  mafter,, 
he  had  it  in  charge  not  only  to  refcue  an  in- 
jured monarch  from  confinemxCnt,  but  to  rein- 
fbate  him  in  the  pofTefrion  of  his  ancient  power 
and  independence.  Animated  with  this  pro- 
fpect  of  being  fet  free  from  fubjeftion  to  ftran- 
gerSj  the  provinces  began  openly  to  revolt  from^ 
Cortes,  and  to  regard  Narvaez  as  a  deliverer 
nO'kfs  able  than  willing  to  fave  them,,  Mon- 
tezuma himfelf  kept  up  a  fecret  intercdurfe 
with  the  new  commander,,  and  feeraed  to  court 
Mm  as  a  perfon  fuperior  in  power  and  dignity 
-to  thole  Spaniards  whom  h& kad.  hidiert^)  lie- 
j.tx'tdi.  as-the  -firit:  of  FaeojVi     .el^DOjil  lo  ?  ""^ - 

His  deiibe-  ,.'^'S][jpHr  were -the  various  afpe(5ls  of  d^n^tv'mxd 
TerninXh-  <iifficuky  wHch  prcfcntcd-  themfelves  to  the 
own  con-  - .  Yie^  of  CorteSur  j  JSf ct  Htuatioit  jcaa  b^  conceived 

.._,„^  _f.,,,  ^.,See  NOTE  liXXXVUI.^, 

more 
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tnore  trying  to  the  capacity  and  firmnefs  of  a  Book  V. 
general^  or  where  the  choice  of  the  plan  which  ^"""^T^ 
ought  to  be  adopted  was  more  difficult.  If 
he  fhould  wait  the  approach  of  Narvaez  in 
Mexicoj  deftruftion  feemed  to  Be  unavoidable  ; 
for  v;hile  the  Spaniards  prefTed  him  from  with- 
out, the  inhabitantS3  whofe  turbulent  fpirit  he 
could  hardly  reflrain  with  all  his  authority  and 
attention^  would  eagerly  lay  hold  on  fuch  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  avenging  all  their 
wrongs.  If  he  fhould  abandon  the  capital,  ftt 
the  captive  monarch  at  liberty^  and  march  out 
to  meet  the  enemy  j  he  muft  at  once  forego 
the  fruits  of  all  his  toils  and  vi6lories,  and 
relinquifh  advantages  which  could  not  be  re- 
covered without  extraordinary  efforts,  and  in- 
finite danger.  If,  inftead  of  employing  force^ 
he  Ihould  have  recoutfe  to  conciliating  mea- 
fures,  and  attempt  an  accommodation  with 
Narvaez  i  the  natural  haughtinefs  of  that  offi- 
cer^ augmented  by  confcioufnefs  of  his  prefent 
fuperiority^  forbad  him  to  cheriili  any  ianguine 
hope  of  fuccefs.  After  revolving  every  fclieme 
with  deep  attention^  Cortes  fixed  upon  that 
which  in  execution  was  mod  hazardous^  but, 
if  fuccefsfiili  would  prove  moft  beneficial  to 
his  country  5  and  with  the  decifive  intrepidity 
fuited  to  defperate  fituations>  determined  to 
make  one  bold  effort  for  vidlory  under  every 

A  a  a  difad* 
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Book  V.  difadvantage,    rather    than    facrifice    his  own 
jszo.      conquefts  and  the  Spanifh  intereft  in  Mexico. 

Hisnpg-cia.       BuT  though  hc  forefaw  that  the  conteft  mufc 

tions  with  •  1     r-       n        1 

the  /oiiow-  be  terminated  finally  by  arms^  it  would  have 
ylez.  "'  been  not  only  indecent^  but  criminal,  to  have 
marched  againft  his  countrymen,  without  at- 
tempting to  adjufl:  matters  by  an  amicable 
negociation.  In  this  fervice  he  employed  Ol- 
medo,  hi^  chaplain,  to  W'hofe  chara6!er  the 
funciion  was  well  fuited,  and  v/ho  polTefled, 
befides,  fuch  prudence  and  addrefs  as  qualified 
him  to  carry  on  the  fecret  intrigues  in  which 
Cortes  placed  his  chief  confidence.  Narvaez 
rejedted,  with  fcorn,  every  fcheme  of  accom- 
modation that  Olmedo  propofed,  and  was  with 
difficulty  reilrained  from  laying  violent  hands 
on  him  and  his  attendants.  He  met,  how- 
ever, Vvith  a;  miore  favourable  reception  among 
the  followers  of  Narvaez,  to  many  of  whom 
he  delivered  letters,  either  from  Cortes  or  his 
officers,  their  ancient  friends  and  companions. 
Cortes  artfully  accompanied  thefe  with  prefents 
of  rings,  chains  of  gold,  and  other  trinkets  of 
value,  which  infpired  thofe  needy  adventurers 
with  high  ideas  of  the  wealth  that  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  with  envy  of  their  goad  fortune 
who  were  engaged  in  his  fervice.  Some,  from 
hopes  of  becoming  fliarers  in  thofe  rich  fpoils, 

declared 
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declared  for  an  immediate  accommodation  with  Book  V. 
Cortes.  Others,  from  public  fpirit,  laboured  ,^^3, 
to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party 
Ihould  prevail,  mufl  fhake,  and  perhaps  fub- 
vert  the  Spaniih  power,  in  a  country  where  it 
yvas  fo  imperfectly  eilablifhed.  Narvaes  difre- 
garded  both,  and  by  a  public  proclamation 
denounced  Cortes  and  his  adherents  rebels  and 
enemies  to  their  country,  Cortes,  it  is  pro- 
liable,  was  not  much  furprifed  at  the  untrace- 
able arrogance  of  Narvaez ;  and,  after  having 
given  fuch  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific  difpofi- 
tion  as  might  juilify  his  recourfe  to  other 
means,  he  determined  to  advance  towards  aq 
enemy  whom  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  ap= 
peafe. 

He  l^ft  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  capi-  Marches^ 

againfthlmj 

tal,  under  the  command  or  Pedro  de  Alva-  May. 
rado,  an  ofiicer  of  diftinguifhed  courage,  for 
whom  the  Mexicans  had  conceived  a  fmgular 
degree  of  refpeft.  To  the  cuftgdy  of  this 
ilender  garrifon  he  committed  a  great  city, 
with  all  the  wealth  he  had  amaifed,  and,  what 
was  ilili  of  greater  importance,  the  perfon  of 
the  imprifoned  monarch.  His  utmioft  art  was 
employed  in  concealing  from  Montezuma  the 
real  caufe  of  his  march.  He  laboured  to  per-^. 
fuade  him^  that  the  Grangers  who  had  lately^ 

A  a  3  arrive^ 
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Book  V.  arrived  were  his  friends  and  fellow -fubj eels,  j 
^"^yZ^  and  that,    after  a  fhort  interview  with  thenfi, 

they  would  depart  together,  and  return  to  their  1 
own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  defigns  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
to  reconcile  what  he  now  heard  with  the  de- 
clarations of  Narvaez,  and  afra.id  to  difcover 
any  fymptona  of  lufpicion  or  diilrufl  of  Cortes^ 
promifed  to  remain  quietly  in  the  Spanifh 
quarters,  and  to  cultivate  the  fame  friendlhip, 
v/ith  Alvarado  which  he  had  uniformly  main- 
tained with  him.  Gortes,  with  feeming  con- 
fidence in  this  promiie,  but  relying  principally 
upon  the  injundlions  v/hich  he  had  given  Alva- 
rado to  guard  his  prifoner  with  the  moft  fcru- 
pulous  vigilance,  fet  out  from  Mexico., 

f^Ttihtrnf  j^jg  f^rength,  even  after  it  was  reinforced; 
bv  the  junftion  of  Sandoval  and  the  garrifon 
of  Vera  Cruz,  did  not  exceed  tv/o  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  As  he  hoped  for  fuccefs  chiefly 
from  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  his  troops 
were  not  encum.bered  either  with  baggage  or 
artillery.  But  as  he  dreaded  extremely  the 
impreindn  which  the  enemy  might  make  with 
their^  cavalry,  he  had  provided  againil  this 
daho-er  with  the  forefight  and  fagacity  which 
diftingiriih  a  great  commander.  Having  ob- 
ferved  that  the  Indians  in  the  province  of 
'  ■   -  Chinantla, 
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Chlnantla  ufed  fpears  of  extraordinary  length  Book  V. 
and  forcCj   he  armed  his  foldiers  v/ith  thefe,      j^^^. 
and  accuflomed  them  to  that  deep  and  corn- 
pad  arrangement  which  the  ufe  of  this  for- 
midable weapon,  the  befr  perhaps  that  ever  was 
invented  for  defence,  enabled  therrj  to  alTume. 

With  this  fmall  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  eontinues 

11  r        1   -    1      -vT  ^^  neeociate 

advanced  towards  Zempoaila,  of  v/hich  Nar-  as  he^ad- 
yaez  had  taken  poiTefTion.  During  his  march,  ''^'^^^•' 
he  made  repeated  attempts  tov/ards  fome  ac- 
commodation with  bis  opponent.  But  Narvaez 
requiring  that  Cortes  and  his  followers  Ihould 
infbantly  recognize  his  title  to  be  governor  of 
New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  which  h^  t 
derived  from  Yelafquez^  and  Cortes  refufing 
%o  fubrnit  to  any  authority  which  v/as  not 
founded  on  a  commiiTion  froni  the  emperor 
himfelf,  under  v/hofe  imanediate  prote6lion  he 
^nd  lii3  adherents  had  placed  their  infant 
colony^  all  thefe  attempts  proved  fruitlefs^ 
The  intercourfe^  however,  which  this  occa^ 
fioned  between  the  two  partiesj  proved  of  no 
fmall  advantage  to  Cortes,  as  k  afforded  hirr^ 
^n  opportunity  of  gaining  fome  of  Narvaez's 
officers  by  liberal  prefents,  of  foftening  others 
by  a  femblance  of  moderation,  and  of  dazzling 
all  by  the  appearance  of  wealth  among  his 
droops,  moft  of  his  foldiers  havt^sg  convertec} 

A  ^  4  ^h^if 
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Book  V.  their  fhare  of  the  Mexican  gold  into  chains, 
j^jo^  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  which  they 
difplayed  with  military  oftentation.  Narvaez 
and  a  little  junto  of  his  creatures  excepted,  all 
the  army  leaned  towards  an  accommodation 
with  their  countrymen.  This  difcovery  of 
their  inclination  irritated  his  violent  temper 
almoft  to  madnefs.  In  a  tranfport  of  rage,  he 
fet  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Cortes,  and  of 
his  principal  officers  ^  and  having  learned  that 
he  was  now  advanced  within  a  league  of  Zem- 
poalla  with  his  fmall  body  of  men,  he  con- 
fidered  this  as  an  infult  which  merited  imme- 
diate chaftifement,  and  marched  out  with  all, 
,        his  t^QQps  tQ  pff€;r  l)im  .bajtl^ 


Attack;  ^         But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities 

Narvaez  in  .  .  ,  n     t  ^  i  1 

tns  night,  and  experience  than  to  fight  on  equal  ground 
an  enemy  fo  far  fuperior  in  number,  and  fo 
much  better  appointed.  Having  taken  his 
ilation  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  de 
Canoas,  where  he  knew  that  he  could  not  be 
attacked,  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
without  concern,  and  difregarded  this  vain 
bravade.  It  was  then  the  beginning  -  of  the 
wet  feafon  %  and  the  rain  had  poured  down, 
dw.ing  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with  the  violence 

1-  Hackluyt.  vol-iii.  467.   De  Laet  Defcj:.  Ind.  Occid.  221, 

peculiar 
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peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  followers  of  Book  V. 
Narvaez,  unaccuftomed  to  the  hardfnips  of  ~  2^2^"^ 
military  fervice,  murmured  fo  much  at  beino- 
thus  fruitlefsly  expofed,  that^  from  their  un- 
foldier-like  impatience,  as  well  as  hi^  own 
contempt  of  his  adverfary,  their  general  per- 
mitted them  to  retire  to  Zempoalla.  The 
very  circumflance  which  induced  them  to  quit 
the  field,  encouraged  Cortes  to  form  a  fcheme 
by  which  he  hoped  at  once  to  terminate  the 
\var.  He  obferved,  that  his  hardy  veterans, 
though  ilanding  under  the  torrents,  which  con- 
tinued to  fall,  without  a  fingle  tent  or  any 
fhelter  whatfoever  to  cover  them,  were  fo  far 
from  repining  at  hardfhips  which  were  become 
familiar  to  them,  that  they  were  ftill  frefh  and 
alert  for  fervice.  He  forefaw  that  the  enemy 
would  naturally  give  themfelves  up  to  repofe 
after  their  fatigue,  and  that,  judging  of  the 
condud  of  others  by  their  own  effeminacv, 
they  would  deem  themfelves  perfectly  fecure 
at  a  feafon  fo  unfit  for  action.  He  refolved, 
therefore,  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead  of 
night,  when  the  furprife  and  terror  of  this  un- 
expeded  attack  might  more  than  compenfate 
the  inferiority  of  his  numbers.  His  Ibldiers, 
fenfible  that  no  refource  remained  but  in  fome 
defperate  effort  of  courage,  approved  of  the 
meafure  with  fueh  warmth,  that  Cortesa  in  a 

military 
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Book  V.  military  oration  which  he  addrefTed  to  then> 
^'"''^[T^^  before  they  began  their  march,  was  more  foii- 
citous  to  temper  than  to  inflame  their  ardour. 
He  divided  them  into  three  parties.  At  the 
head  of  the  firfl  he  placed  Sandoval ;  entrufl- 
ing  this  gallant  officer  with  the  mofl  danger- 
ous and  important  fervice,  that  of  feising  the 
enemy's  artillery,  which  was  planted  before 
the  principal  tower  of  the  temple,  where  Nar- 
vaez  had  fixed  his  head- quarters.  Chrifloval 
de  Olid  commanded  the  fecond,  with  orders 
to  afTa-ult  the  tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  gene- 
ra*. Cortes  himfeif  conduced  the  third  and 
fmalleft  divifion,  which  was  to  ad  as  a  body 
of  referve,  and  to  fupport  the  other  two  as 
there  ili;ould  be  occafion.  Having  pafTed  the 
river  de  Canoas,  which  was  much  Iwelled  with 
the  rains,  not  without  difficulty,  the  water 
reaching  almoft  to  their  chins,,  they  advanced 
in  profound  filence,  without  beat  of  drum,  or 
found  of  any  warlike  inftruments  each  man 
armed  v/ith  his  fword,  his  dagger,  and  his 
Chinantlan  fpear,  Narvaez,  remifs  in  propor- 
tion to  his  fecurity,  had  polled  only  two  cen-- 
tinels  to  watch  the  motions  of  an  enemy  wjiom 
he  had  fuch  good  caufe  to  dread.  One  of 
tXiQ^Q  was  feized  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
Cortes's  troops,  the  other  made  his  elcape, 
•^nd  hurrying  to  the  town  v/itl\  all  the  precipi- 
^  tatipQ 
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tation  of  fear  and  zeal,  gave  fuch  timely  notice  Book  y. 
of  the  enemy-s  approach,  that  there  was  full  '  7^7^ 
ieifure  to  have  prepared  for  their  reception. 
But,  through  the  arrogance  and  infatuation  of 
Naryaez,  this  important  interval  was  loft.  He 
imputed  this  alarm  to  the  cowardice  of  the 
centinel,  and  treated  Vv^ith  derifion  the  idea  of 
being  attacked  by  forces  fo  unequal  to  his 
own.  The  fliouts  of  Cortes's  foldiers,.  rufhing 
on  to  the  aiTault,  convinced  him  at  laft^  that 
the  danger  which  he  defpifed  was  real.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  advanced  was  fuch^^ 
that  only  one  cannon  could  be  fired,  before 
Sandoval's  party  clofed  with  the  enemy,  drove 
them  from  their  guns,  and  began  to  force 
their  way  up  the  fteps  of  the  tower.  Narvaez, 
no  lefs  brave  in  action  than  prefumptuous  in 
condud,  armed  hinafelf  in  hafte,  and  by  his 
voice  and  example  animated  his  men  to  the 
combat.  Olid  advanced  to  fuftain  his  compa- 
nions j  and  Cortes  himfelf^  rulhing  to  the  front, 
conducted  and  added  new  vigour  to  the  attack. 
The  compadl  order  in  which  this  fmall  body 
preifed  on,  and  the  impenetrable  front  which 
they  prefented  with  their  long  fpears,  bore  ' 
down  all  oppofition  before  it.  They  had  now  and  over, 
reached  the  gate,  and  were  ftruggling  to  burft  ^""^^  ^^^ 
ic  open^  when  a  foldier  having  fet  fire  to  the 
reeds  with  which  the  tqwer  was  covered,  com- 
pelled 
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Book  V.  pelled  Narvaez  to  fally  out.     In  the  firfl  en-? 

^^"^^  counter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with  a 
fpear,  and  falling  to  the  ground^  was  dragged 
down  the  ileps,  and  in  a  moment  clapt  in 
fetters.  The  cry  of  viftory  refounded  among 
the  troops  of  Cortes.  ThoXe  who  had  fallied 
out  with  their  leader  now  maintained  the  con- 
fli£l  feebly,  and  began  to  furrender.  Among 
the  remainder  of  his  foldiers,  flationed  in  two 
ilnalier  tov/ers  of  the  temple,  terror  and  con- 
fufion  prevailed.  The  darknefs  was  fo  great, 
that  they  could  not  diftinguifh  between  their 
friends  and  foes.  Their  own  artillery  was 
pointed  againfl  them.  Wherever  they  turned 
their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights  gleaming  through 
the  obfcui-ity  of  night,  which,  though  proceed- 
ing only  from  a  variety  of  Ihining  infeds,  that 
abound  in  mpift  and  fultry  climates,  their 
affrighted  imaginations  reprefented  as  nume- 
rous bands  of  mufketeers  advancing  with 
kindled  matches  to  the  attack.  After  a  fhort 
refiftance,  the  fqldiers  compelled  their  officers 
^o  capitulate,  and  before  morning  all  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  fubmitted  quietly  tg 
^heir  conquerors. 

Thecffeas        This  complete  vi6i:o.ry  proved  more  accept- 
vi^aory.        able,  as  it  was  gained  almoft  without  blood- 
feed,  only  two  foldiers  bei.ng  killed  on  the  fid^ 

of 


I  r,ZO, 
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cf  Cortes,  and  two  officers,  with  fifteen  private  ^^ok  V 
men,  of  the  adverfe  fa6lion.  Cortes  treated 
the  vanquifhed  not  like  enemies,  but  as  coun^ 
trymen  and  friends,  and  offered  either  to  fend 
them  back  direftiy  to  Cuba,  or  to  take  them 
into  his  fervice,  as  partners  in  his  fortune,  on 
equal  terms  with  his  own  foldiers.  This  latter 
proportion,  feconded  by  a  feafonable  diilribu- 
tion  of  fome  prefents  from  Cortes,  and  liberal 
promifes  of  more,  opened  profpefts  fo  agree- 
able to  the-  romantic  expectations  which  in- 
vited them  to  engage  in  this  fervice,  that  all, 
a  few  partizans  of  Narvaez  excepted,  ciofed 
with  it,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  profeffions 
of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  general  whofe 
recent  fuccefs  had  given  them  fuch  a  ftriking 
proof  of  his  abilities  for  command.  Thus,  by 
a  feries  of  events  no  lefs  fortunate  than  un- 
common, Cortes  not  only  efcaped  from  perdi-^ 
tion  which  feemed  inevitable,  but,  v/hen  he 
had  leaft  reafon  to  expe61:  it,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  .thoufand  Spaniards,  ready  to  follow 
wherever  he  fnould  lead  them.  Whoever  re« 
fleets  upon  the  facility  with  which  this  vidlory 
was  obtained,  or  confiders  with  what  fudden 
and  unanimous  tranfition  the  followers  of  Nar- 
vaez ranged  themfelves  under  the  ftandard  of 
his  rival,  will  be  apt  to  afcribe  both  events  as 
much  to  the  intrigues  as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes, 

and 
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Book  V.  and  cannot  but  fufpecl  that  the  ruin  of  Nar- 
i^io.      ^^^^  ^^^  occafioned,  no  lefs  by  the  treachery 
of  his  own  followers>   than  by  the  valour  of 
his  enenny  ''• 

TheMexi-       BuT,    in  onc  poittt,    the  prudent  condiidi 

Cans  take  ■,  ■,    /•  r   r^  ■*■% 

arms  againft  and  good  fortunc  of  Cortes  were  equally  con- 

n-ardsf"       fpicuous.     If,  by  the  rapidity  cf  hls  Operations 

after  he  began  his  march,  he  had  not  brought 

matters  to  fiich  a  fpeedy  ifTue,  even  this  de- 

"cifive  vidlory  would  have  come  too  late  to 
have  faved  his  companions  whom  he  left  iri 
Mexico.  A  few  days  after  the  difcomfiture  of 
Narvaez,    a  courier  arrived  with  an   account 

^  'that  the  Mexicans  had  taken  arms,  arid  having 
feized  and  deilroyed  the  two  brigantines^  which 
Gortes  had  built  in  order  to  fecure  the  com« 

-  inand  of  the  lake^  had  attacked  the  Spaniards 
in  their  quartets,  had  killed  leveral  of  therri 
and  wounded  more^  had  reduced  to  afhes  their 
magazine  of  provifions,  and  carried  on  hofti- 
lities  with  fuch  fury,  that>  though  Alvarado 
and    his   men  defended  themfelves  with  un- 

•Mdaunted  refolution,  they  mufb  either  be  foort 

•tut  off  by  famine,  or  fink  under  the  miiltitude 
of  their  enemies.     This  revolt  was  excited  by 

.  "  Cortes  Relate  242.  Pi  B.Diaz,  c.i  10 — 125.  Her- 
feraj  de€.  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  i8>  &c.     Gomara  Cron^c.  gi,  &c. 

motives 
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motives  which  rendered  it  ilili  more  alarmingi  Book  V. 
On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for  Zempoalla,  the  T^^^T"^ 
Mexicans  flattered  themfelveSj  that  the  long- 
expedred  opportunity  of  reiloring  their  fove- 
reign  to  liberty,  and  of  vindicating  their  coun- 
try from  the  odious  dominion  of  ilrangerSj  was 
at  length  arrived;  that  while  the  forces  of 
their  oppreflbrs  were  divided,  and  the  arms  of 
one  party  turned  againfl  the  other,  they  might 
triumph  with  greater  facility  over  both.  Con=- 
fultations  were  held,  and  fchemes  form.ed  with 
this  intention.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  feeblenefs,  fufpeded  and 
dreaded  thofe  machinations.  Alvarado,  though 
a  gallant  of^cer,  pofTelTed  neither  that  extent 
of  capacity,  nor  dignity  of  m.anners,  by  which 
Cortes  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  as  never  allowed 
them  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  his  weaknefs  or 
of  their  own  ftrength.  Alvarado  knev/  no 
mode  of  fupporting  his  authority  but  force* 
Inftead  of  employing  addrefs  to  difconcert  the 
plans  or  to  footh  the  fpirits  of  the  Mexicans^ 
he  waited  the  return  of  one  of  their  folemn 
feftivals^  when- the  principal  perfons  in  the 
empire  were  dancings  according  to  cuftom,  in 
the  court  of  the  great  temple;  he  feized  all 
the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  and,  allured 
partly  by  the  rich  ornaments  which  they  wore 

in 
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Book  V.  In  honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the  faci-* 
1^20.  ^ity  of  cutting  off  at  once  the  authors  of  that 
confpiracy  which  he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon 
them,  unarmed  and  unfufpicious  of  any  danger^ 
and  mallacred  a  great  number,  none  efcaping 
but  fuch  as  made  their  way  over  the  battle- 
ments of  the  temple.  An  action  fo  cruel  and 
treacherous  filled  not  only  the  city,  but  the 
whole  empire,  with  indignation  and  rage.  All 
called  aloud  for  vengeance  -,  and  regardlefs  of 
the  fafety  of  their  monarch,  whofe  life  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  their  own 
danger  in  alTaulting  an  enemy  who  had  been 
fo  long  the  objecfb  of  their  terror,  they  com- 
mitted all  thofe  acts  of  violence  of  which 
Cortes  received  an  account. 

He  marches  To  him  the  danger  appeared  fo  imminent, 
calhli '  ^  as  to  admit  neither  of  deliberation  nor  delay* 
He  fet  out  inftantly  with  all  his  forces,  and 
returned  from  Zempoalla  with  no  lefs  rapidity 
than  he  had  advanced  thither.  At  Tlafcala 
he  v;as  joined  by  two  thoufand  chofen  war- 
riors. On  entering  the  Mexican  territories, 
he  found  that  difaffedlion  to  the  Spaniards  was 
not  confined  to  the  capital.  The  principal 
inhabitants  had  deferted  the  towns  through 
which  he  palled;  no  perfon  of  note  appearing 
to  meet  him  v/ith  the  ufual  refped;  no  provi- 

fion 
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fion  was  made  for  the  fubfifcence  of  his  troops  1   ^oo^  '^• 
and  though  he  was  permitted  to  advance  with-       jczo. 
out  oppofition,  the  folitude  and  filence  which 
reigned  in  every  place,   and   the  horror  with 
which  the  people  avoided  all  intercourfe  with 
him,  difcovered  a  deep-rooted  antipathy,  that 
excited  the  moft  jufl:  alarm.     But,  implacable 
as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were 
fo  unacquainted  with  the  fcience  of  v/ar,  that 
they  knew  not  how  to  take  the  proper  mea- 
fures,   either  for  their  ov/n  fafety  or  the  de- 
flrudion  of  the  Spaniards.     Uninllrudled  by 
their  former  error  in  admitting  a  formidable 
enemy  into  their  capital,  inftead  of  breaking 
down  the  caufeways  and   bridges,    by  which 
they   might  have   inclofed  Alvarado  and  his 
party,  and  have  effe6luaily  fbopt  the  career  of    June  2/^4 
Cortes,  they  again  fufFered  him  to  march  into 
the  city  without  moleflation,  and  to  take  quiet 
poflefTion  of  his  ancient  ilation. 

The  tranfports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado  improper 
and  his  foldiers  received  their  companions  can-  *^*'"'^"'^  *^ 
not  be  exprefled.  Both  parties  were  fo  much 
elated,  the  one  with  their  feafonable  deliver- 
ance, and  the  other  with  the  great  exploits 
•which  they  had  achieved,  tha^  this  intoxica- 
tion of  fuccefs  feems  to  have  reached  Cortes 
himfelf  5  and  he  behaved  on  this  occafion  nei- 
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Booic  V.  ther  with  his  ufual  fagacity  nor  attention.  Htd 
1520.  ^^^^  ^"^y  negle6led  to  vifit  Montezuma,  but 
embittered  the  infult  by  expreffions  full  of 
Contempt  for  that  unfortunate  prince  and  his 
people.  The  forces  of  which  he  had  now  the 
Gommand^  appeared  to  him  fo  irrefiftible>  that 
he  might  afTume  an  higher  tone,  and  lay  afide 
the  m.afl^  of  moderation^  under  which  he  had 
hitherto  concealed  his  defigns.  Some  Mexi- 
cans who  underllood  the  Spanifh  language, 
heard  the  contemptuous  words  which  Gortes 
tittered,  and  reporting  them  to  their  country- 
m.en,  kindled  their  rage  anew.  They  were 
now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the  ge- 
neral were  equally  bloody  with  thofe  of  Alva- 
rado,  and  that  his  original  purpofe  in  vifiting 
their  country^  had  not  been,  as  he  pretended^ 
to  court  the  alliance  of  their  fovereign,  but  to 
Thevidient  attempt  thc  conqucfl  of  his  dominions.  They 
the  MexU  relumed  tneir  arms  with  the  additional  fury 
which  this  difcovery  infpired,  attacked  a  eon- 
fiderable  body  of  Spaniards  who  were  marching 
towards  the  great  fquare  in  which  the  public 
market  was  held,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
with  fome  lofs.  Emboldened  by  this  fuecefs, 
and  delighted  to  find  that  their  oppreiTors  'were 
not  invincible,  they  advanced  next  day  with 
extraordinary  martial  pomp  to  affault  the  Spa- 
niards in  their  quarters.     Their  number  w^s 

formidable. 
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formidable^  and  their  undaunted  courage  flill  BookV. 
more  fo*  Though  the  artillery  pointed  againft  ^"^^ 
their  numerous  battalions^  crowded  together  in 
narrow  ftreets,  fwept  off  multitudes  at  every 
'difcharges  though  every  blow  of  the  Spanifh 
Weapons  fell  with  mortal  effed  upon  their 
naked  bodies^  the  impetuofity  of  the  affault 
did  not  abate.  Frefh  men  rufhed  forward  to 
occupy  the  places  of  the  flain>  and  meeting 
with  the  fame  fate^  were  fucceeded  by  others 
no  lefs  intrepid  and  eager  for  vengeance.  The 
utmoft  effort  of  Cortes*s  abilities  and  expe- 
rience, feconded  by  the  difeiplined  valour  of 
his  troopS)  were  hardly  fufficient  to  defend  the 
fortifications,  that  furrounded  the  pofl  where 
the  Spaniards  v/ere  ftationed,  into  which  the 
enemy  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of 
forcing  their  way. 

Cortes  beheld,  with  wonder^  the  impla-  i>i/irersof 
cable  ferocity  of  a  people^  who  feemed  at  firil  niards?' 
to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and  had  con^ 
tinued  fo  long  paffive  under  it.  The  foldiers 
of  Narvaez,  who  fondly  imagined  that  they 
followed  Cortes  to  fhare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  con- 
quered empire,  were  aftoniflied  to  find  that 
they  were  involved  in  a  dangerous  war,  with 
an  enemy  whofe  vigour  was  flill  unbroken, 
and  loudly  execrated  their  own  weaknefs,   in 
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Book  V.  giving  fuch  eafy  credit  to  the  delufive  pro- 
J320.  mifes  of  their  new  leader''.  But  furprife  and 
complaints  were  of  no  avail.  Some  immediate 
and  extraordinary  effort  was  requifite  to  extri- 
cate themfelves  out  of  their  prefent  fituation* 
As  foon  as  the  approach  of  evening  induced 
the  Mexicans  to  retire,  in  compliance  with 
their  national  cuftom  of  ceafmg  from  hoftilities 
with  the  fetting  fun,  Cortes  began  to  prepare 
for  a  fally,  next  day,  with  fuch  a  confiderable 
force,  as  might  either  drive  the  enemy  out  of 
the  city,  or  compel  them  to  lillen  to  terms 
of  accommodation, 

Cortes  at-  He  cottdudtcd,  in  perfon,  the  troops  deftined 
I'khoir'"  ^ot  this  important  fervice.  Every  invention 
fuccefs.  known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  as  well  as 
every  precaution,  fuggefted  by  his  long  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting, 
were  employed  to  enfare  fuccefs.  But  he  found 
an  enemy  prepared  and  determined  to  oppofe 
him*  The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  frefli  troops,  which  poured  in  con- 
tinually from  the  country,  and  their  animofity 
was  in  no  degree  abated.  They  were  led  by 
their  nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of 
their  priefls,   and  fought  in  defence  of  their 

^  B.  Diaz.'c.  126. 
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temples  and  families,   under  the  eye  of  their    Sook  V. 
gods,    and    in    prefence    of   their   wives    and       132^. 
children.    Notwithftanding  their  numbers,  and 
enthufiaftic   contempt  of  danger    and    death, 
wherever  the  Spaniards  could  clofe  with  them, 
the  fuperiority   of  their  difcipline    and    arms 
obliged  the  Mexicans  to  give  way.     But  in 
narrow  llreets,  and  where  many  of  the  bridges 
of   communication    were    broken   down,    the 
Spaniards   could   feldom   come  to  a  fair  ren- 
counter with  the  enemy,  and  as  they  advanced, 
were  expofed  to  fliowers  of  arrows  and  flones 
from  the  tops  of  the  houfes.     After  a  day  of 
inceffant  exertion,  though  vaft  numbers  of  the 
Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city  was  burnt, 
the  Spaniards,  weary  with  the  flaughter,  and 
haraffed  by  multitudes  which  fucceffively  re- 
lieved each  other,  were  obliged  at  length  to 
retire,    with  the  mortification   of  having   ac-    ' 
complifhed  nothing  fo  decifive  as  to  compen- 
fate    the  unufual   calamity  of  twelve  foldiers 
killed,    and   above  fixty  wounded.     Another 
faily,  made  with  greater  force,  was  not  more 
effe6tual,    and  in  it  the  general  himfelf  was 
wounded  in  the  hand. 

Cortes  now  perceived,   too  late,  the  fatal  Monteiuma 
error  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his 
own  contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  fatif- 
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Book  V.  ficd  that  he  could  neither  maintain  his  prefent 
^^^^  ftation  in  the  centre  of  an  hoilile  city,  nor 
retire  from  it  without  the  moft  imminent 
danger.  One  refource  ftill  remained,  to  try 
what  effe6l  the  interpofxtion  of  Montezuma 
might  have  to  footh  or  overawe  his  fubiects. 
When  the  Mexicans  approached  next  morning 
to  renew  the  affault,  that  unfortunate  prince, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  reduced  to 
the  fad  necelTity  of  becoming  the  inftrument  of 
his  own  difgrace,  and  of  the  flavery  of  his 
people^,  advanced  to  the  battlements  in  his 
royal  robes,  and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which 
he  ufed  to  appear  on  folemn  occafions.  A.t 
fight  of  their  lovereign,  whom  they  had  long 
been  accuflomed  to  honour,  and  almofl  to 
revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons  dropt  from  their 
hands,  every  tongue  was  filent,  all  bowed 
their  heads,  and  many  proflrated  themfelves 
on  the  ground.  Montezuma  addreffed  them 
v/ith  every  argument  that  could  mitigate  their 
rage,  or  perfuade  them  to  ceafe  from  hodili* 
'  ties.  Vv'hen  he  ended  his  difcourfe,  a  fullen 
murmur  of  difapprobation  run  through  the 
ranks;  to  this  fucceeded  reproaches  and  threats; 
and  the  fury  of  the  multitude  rifing  in  a  mo- 
ment   above    everf*  rellraint    of   decency    or 

y  See  NOTE  LXXXIX. 
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refpe^l,  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of  ilones 
poured  in  fo  violently  upon  the  ramparts,  that      1520. 
before  the  Spanifh  foldiers,  appointed  to  cover 
Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  had  time  to 
lift  them  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded 
the  unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a  flone 
on  his  temple  flruck  him  to  the  ground.     On 
feeing  him  fall,  the  Mexicans  were  fo  much 
aftonilhed,  that,  witl^  a  tranfition  not  uncom- 
mon in  popular  tumults,  they  palled  in  a  mo- 
ment from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  remorfe 
fucceeded  to  infult,  and  they  fled  with  horror, 
as  if  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  were  purfuing 
the  crime  which  they  had  committed.     The 
Spaniards,  without  moleftation,  carried  Mon- 
tezuma to  his  apartments,  and  Cortes  haftened 
thither  to  confole  him  under  his  misfortune. 
But  the  unhappy  monarch  now  perceived  how 
low  he  was  funk,  and  the  haughty  fpirit  which 
feemed  to  have  been  fo  long  extindl,  return- 
ing, he  fcorned  to  furvive  this  lafl:  humiliation, 
and  to  protrad  an  ignominious  life,  not  only 
as  the  prifoner  and  tool  of  his  enemies,  but  as 
the  objed  of  contempt  or  detefl:ation  among 
his  fubjedls.     In  a  tranfport  of  rage  he  tore 
the  bandages  from  his  wounds,   and  refufed, 
with  fuch  obftinacy,  to  take  any  nourifhment, 
that  he  foon  ended  his  wretched  days,  rejecting 
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Book  V.   with  difdain  all  the  Iblicitations  of  the  Spani- 
1520.      ards  to  embrace  the  Chriflian  faith. 

New  con-  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes 
having  lofl  ail  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans 
to  an  accommodation^  faw  no  prQfpe6l  of  fafety 
but  in  attempting  a  retreat,  and  began  to  pre- 
pare for  it.  But  a  fudden  motion  of  the  Mexi- 
cans engaged  him  in  new  confii6ls.  They  took 
poiTefTion  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great  temple 
which  overlooked  the  Spanilli  quarters,  and 
placing. there- a  garrifon  of  their  principal  war- 
riors, not  a  Spaniard  could  flir  without  being 
expofed  to  their  milllle  weapons.  From  this 
poll  it  was  necelTary  to  diflodge  them  at  any 
rifle,  and  Juan  de  Efcobar,  with  a  numerous 
detachment  of  ehofen  foldiers,  was  ordered  to 
make  the  attack.  But  Efcobar,  though  a  gal- 
lant officer,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  accuftomed 
to  conquer,  and  who  now  fought  under  the 
eyes  of  their  countrymen,  was  thrice  repulfed. 
Cortes,  fenfible  that  not  only  the  reputation  but 
the  fafety  of  his  army  depended  on  the  fuccefs 
of  this  aiTault,  ordered  a  buckler  to  be  tied  to 
his  arm,  as  he  could  not  manage  it  with  his 
wounded  hand,  and  rufhed  with  his  drawn  fword 
into  the  thickeft  of  the  combatants.  Encou- 
raged by  the  prefence  of  their  general,  the  Spa- 
niards returned  to  the  charge  with  fuch  vigour^ 
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that  they  gradually  forced  their  way  up  the  fleps.  Book  V. 

and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  '      ^"^"^ 

i  15x0. 

top  of  the  tower.  There  a  dreadful  carnage 
began,  when  tv/o  young  Mexicans  of  high  rank, 
obferving  Cortes  as  he  animated  his  foldiers  by 
his  voice  and  example,  refolved  to  facrifice  their 
own  lives  in  order  to  cut  ofF  the  author  of  all 
the  calamities  which  defolated  their  country. 
They  approached  him  in  a  fupplicant  poflure, 
as  if  they  had  intended  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  feizing  him  in  a  moment,  hurried  him  to- 
wards the  battlements,  over  v/hich  they  threw 
themfelves  headlong,  in  hopes  of  dragging  him 
along  to  be  dalhed  in  pieces  by  the  fame  falL 
But  Cortes,  by  his  llrength  and  agility,  broke 
loofe  from  their  grafp,  and  the  gallant  youths 
perifhed  in  this  generous,  though  unfuccefsful, 
attempt  to  fave  their  country.  As  foon  as  the 
Spaniards  became  m.afters  of  the  tower,  they  let 
fxfe  to  it,  and  w^ithout  farther  mioleflation,  con- 
tinued the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

This  became  the  more  necefTary,    as  the  The  spani, 
Mexicans  were  fo  much  aftonifhed  at  the  laft  ^'"'^W^^'** 

Gon  the 

effort  of  the  Spanifh  valour,  that  they  began  to  <^ity« 
change  their  whole  fyftem  of  hoftility,  and  in- 
Itead  of  inceflant  attacks,  endeavoured,  by  bar- 
ricading the  flreets,    and  breaking  down  the 
caufewayS|  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards  with  the  continent>  and  thus  to  flarye 
an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  fubdue.  The 
firfl:  point  to  be  determined  by  Cortes  and  his 
followers,  was  whether  they  ihould  march  out 
openly  in  the  face  of  day,  when  they  could  dif- 
cern  every  danger,  and  fee  how  to  regulate  their 
own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  refift  the  affaults 
of  the  enemy  i  or  whether  they  fhould  endeavour 
to  retire  fecretly  in  the  night.  The  latter  was 
preferred,  partly  from  hopes  that  their  national 
fuperftition  would  reftrain  the  Mexicans  from 
venturing  to  attack  them  in  the  night,  and 
partly  from  their  own  fond  belief  in  the  pre- 
di6cions  of  a  private  foldier,  who  having  ac- 
quired univerfal  credit  by  a  fmattering  of  learn- 
ing, and  his  pretenfions  to  aftrology,  boldly 
alTured  his  countrymen  of  fuccefs,  if  they  made 
their  retreat  in  this  manner.  They  began  to 
move,  towards  midnight,  in  three  divifions. 
Sandoval  led  the  van;  Pedro  Alvarado,  and 
Velafqucz  de  Leon,  had  the  condu6l  of  the 
rear;  and  Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre, 
where  he  placed  the  prifoners,  among  whom 
were  a  fon  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma, 
together  with  feveral  Mexicans  of  diftindlion, 
the  artillery,  the  baggage,  and  a  portable  bridge 
ef  timber,  intended  to  be  laid  over  the  breaches 
in  the  caufeway.  They  marched  in  profound 
iilence  rJong  the  caufeway  which  led  to  Tacuba^^ 

becaufe 
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becaufe  it  was  Ihorter  than  any  of  the  reil,  and^  Book  V, 
lying  moil  remote  from  the  road  towards  Tlafr      15 ^oT"^ 
cala  and  the  fea-coa(l,  had  been  left  more  en^ 
tire  by  the  Mexicans.     They  reached  the  firft 
breach  in  it  without  moleflation,  hoping  that 
their  retreat  was  undifcovered. 

But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  Attacked 
only  watched  all  their  motions  with  attention,  Melkans. 
but  had  made  proper  difpofitions  for  a  moil  for- 
midable attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  in- 
tent upon  placing  their  bridge  in  the  breach, 
and  occupied  in  conducing  their  horfes  and  ar- 
tillery along  it,  they  were  fuddenly  alarmed 
with  the  tremendous  found  of  warlike  inflru- 
ments,  and  a  general  (hout  from  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  enemies  -,  the  lake  was  covered 
¥/ith  canoes  5  flights  of  arrows,  and  fhowers  of 
flones  poured  in  upon  them  from  every  quar- 
ter ^  the  Mexicans  rufhing  forward  to  the  charge 
with  fearlefs  impetuofity,  as  if  they  hoped  in 
that  mom.ent  to  be  avenged  for  all  their  wrongs. 
Unfortunately  the  wooden-bridge,  by  the  weight 
of  the  artillery,  was  wedged  fo  fail  into  the 
ilones  and  mud,  that  it  was  impofTible  to  re- 
move it,  Difmayed  at  this  accident,  the  Spa- 
niards advanced  with  precipitation  towards  the 
fecond  breach.  The  Mexicans  hemmed  them 
in  on  every  fide,    and  though  they  defended 

themfelves 
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Book  V.  themfelves  with  their  ufual  courage,  yet  crouded 
^"""^^""""^  too;ether  as  they  were  on  a  narrow  caufeway, 
their  difcipline  and  military  fkill  were  of  little 
avail,  nor  did  the  obfcurity  of  the  night  permit 
them  to  derive  great  advantage  from  their  fire- 
arms, or  the  fuperiority  of  their  other  weapons. 
Ail  Mexico  was  now  in  arms,  and  fo  eager 
were  the  people  on  the  deflruclion  of  their  op- 
prefTors,  that  they  who  were  not  near  enough 
to  annoy  them  in  perfon,  impatient  of  the  de- 
lay, prefTed  forward  with  fuch  ardour,  as  drove 
on  their  countrymen  in  the  front  with  irrefiftible 
violence.  Frelh  warriors  infbantlv  filled  the 
place  of  fuch  as  fell.  The  Spaniards,  weary 
with  flaughter,  and  unable  to  fuflain  the  weight 
of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon  them,  began 
to  give  way.  In  a  moment  the  confufion  was 
vmiverfalj  horfe  and  foot,  officers  and  foldiers, 
friends  and  enemiies,  were  mingled  together; 
2>xi6.  while  all  fought,  and  many  fell,  they  could 
hardly  diitinguiHi  fi*om  what  hand  the  blo,w 
came. 


i  fie'r  cil- 


CoRTES,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  foldiers 
^^''■'  and  a  few  horfe,  forced  his  way  over  the  two 

remaining  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  ferving  to  fill  up  the  chafms,  and 
reached  the  main  land.  Flaving  formed  them 
as  foon  as  they  arriv^ed,  he  returned  with  fuch 

a^ 
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as  were  yet  capable  of  fervice,  to  ailifi  his  Book  y.. 
friends  in  their  retreat^  and  to  encourao-e  then:i, 
by  his  prefence  and  example^  to  perfevere  in  the 
efforts  requifite  to  effect  it.  He  met  with  part 
of  his  foldiers,  who  had  broke  through  the  ene- 
my, but  found  many  more  overwhehned  by  the 
multitude  of  their  aggrelTors,  or  perifhing  in 
the  lake;  and  heard  the  piteous  lamentations 
of  others,  whom  the  Mexicans,  having  taken 
alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  be  facri- 
ficed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day,  all  who 
had  efcaped  aifembled  at  Tacuba.  But  when 
the  morning  dawned,  and  difcovered  to  the  view 
of  Cortes  his  fhattered  battalion,  reduced  to 
lefs  than  half  its  number,  the  furvivors  dejected, 
and  moft  of  them  covered  with  wounds,  the 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  fuffered,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  fo  many  faithful  friends  and  gal- 
lant followers  who  had  fallen  in  that  night  of 
forrow%  pierced  his  foul  v/ith  fuch  anguifh, 
that  while  he  was  forming  their  ranks,  and 
iffuing  fome  neceffary  orders,  his  foldiers  ob- 
ferved  the  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes,  and  re- 
marked, with  much  fatisfadion,  that  while  at- 
tentive to  the  duties  of  a  general,  he  was  not 
infenfible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

*  Noche  Trljle  Is  the  name  hy  which  It  is  ftill  diHin- 
guifhed  in  New  Spain. 

5  I^ 
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Sooi?:  V.       i>j  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  diftiric- 
1520^  ~   tion  perifhed%   and  anciong  thefe  Velafquez  dc 

andioi's.  Leon,  Vv^ho  having  forfaken  the  party  of  his 
kinfman,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the 
fortune  of  his  compariionsj  was,  on  that  ac- 
countj  as  well  as  for  his  fuperior  merit,  refpe6led 
by  them  as  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  army.  All 
tht  artillery,  arrimunition,  and  baggage,  were 
loft  i  the  greater  part  of  the  horfes^  and  above 
two  thoufand  Tlafcalans^  were  killed^  and  only 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  tfeafvire  which  they 
had  amiafled  was  faved*  This3  which  had  been 
always  their  chief  objecL^  proved  a  great  caufs 
of  their  calamity  1  for  many  of  the  foldiers 
having  fo  overloaded  themfelves  with  bars  of 
gold  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  adlion^  and  re- 
tarded their  flight,  fell3  ignominioufly,  the 
victims  of  their  ov/n  inconfiderate  avarice* 
Amidft  fo  many  difafters,  it  was  fome  confola- 
tion  to  find  that  Aguilar  and  Marina,  whofe 
function  as  interpreters  was  of  fuch  effential  im- 
portance, had  made  their  efcape\ 

Difficult  re-       The  firft  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  fome  ihel- 
Sp^niardt^    ter  for  his  wearied  troops  s  for  as  the  Mexicans 

a  See  NOTE  XC. 

b  Cortes  Relnt.   p.   248.     B.  Diaz.  c.  128.     Gomara 
Crori'  c.  109.     Herrera,.  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c,  11,  12. 

infefted 
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infefled  them  on  every  fide,  and  the  people  of  Book  V. 
Tacuba  began  to  take  arms,  he  could  not  con-       ^~ 
tinue  in  his  prefent  llation.     He  dire6led  his 
march  towards  the  rifmg  ground^  and  having 
fortunately  difcovered  a  temple  fituated  on  an 
eminence,    took   pofiefTion   of  it.     There   he 
found  not  only  the  iheiter  for  which  he  wiihedj 
but,  what  was  no  lefs  wanted,  ibme  provifions 
to  refrefh  his  men  i  and  though  the  enemy  did 
not  intermit  their  attacks  throughout  the  day^ 
they  were  with  lefs  difHculty  prevented  from 
making   any   impreffion.      During   this   time 
Gortes  was  engaged  in  -deep  confultation  with 
his  ofHcers,  concerning  the  route  v/hich  they 
ought  to  take  in  their  retreat.    They  were  now 
bn  the  weft  fide  of  the  lake.    Tlafcala,  the  onlv 
place  where  they  coiild  hope  for  a  friendly  re- 
ception, lay  about  fixty-four  miiles  to  the  eail 
of  Mexico  *" ;    fo  that  they  v/ere  obliged  to  go 
round  the  north  end  of  the  lake  befoi^e  they 
could  fall  into  the  road  which  led  thither.     A 
Tlafcalan  foldier  undertook  to  be  their  guide, 
and  conduced  them  through  a  country  in  fome 
places  m^arihy,  in  others  mountainous,    in  all 
ill-cultivated  and  thinly  peopled.  They  marched 
for  fix  days  with  little  refpite,    and  under  con- 

^  ViJla  Segnor  Tejatro  Americarvos,  lib,  ii,  c.  ii. 

8  tinual 
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tinual  alarms,  numerous  bodies  of  the  Mexi- 
cans hovering  around  them,  fometimes  harafling 
them  at  a  diftance  with  their  miflile  weapons^ 
and  fometimes  attacking  them  clofely  in  front, 
in  rear,  in  flank,  with  great  boldnefs,  as  they 
now  knev/  that  they  were  not  invincible.     Nor 
were  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  thofe  incelTant 
conflicls  the  woril  evils  to  which  they  were  ex- 
pofed.     As  the  barren  country  through  which 
they  paiTed  afforded  hardly  any  provifions,  they 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  berries,  roots,  and  the 
llalks  of  green  maize;  and  at  the  very  time 
that  famine  was   deprefling  their   ipirits   and 
wailing  their  ftrength,  their  iituation  required 
the  moil  vigorous  and  unremitting  exertions  of 
courage  and  adlivity.     Amidil  thofe  compli- 
cated diilreifes,  one  circumilance  fupported  and 
animjated   the   Spaniards.     Their  commander 
fuilained  this  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  with  un- 
fhaken  magnanimity.     His  prefence  of  mind 
never  forfook  him;  his  fagacity  forefaw  every 
event,  and  his  vigilance  provided  for  it.     He 
was  foremofl  in   every  danger,    and  endured 
every  hardfhip  with  cheerfulnefs.    The  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  was  furrounded  feemed  to 
call  forth  new  talents;  and  his  foldiers,  though 
defpairing  themfelvesj  continued  to  follow  him 
with  increafmg  confidence  in  his  abilities. 

On 
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On  the  fixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otum-    Book  V. 

ba,  hot  far  from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  '      "^"^^ 
,  1520. 

Tlafcala.     Early  next  mornino;  they  beean  to  p»^'^i«  ^f'  ' 
advance  towards  \U  n/mg  parties  of  the  enemy 
flill  hanging  on  their  rear;  and  amidil  the  in- 
fults  with  which  they  accompanied  their  hoftili- 
ties,  Marina  remarked  that  they  often  exclaimed 
with  exiultation,    "  Go  on^  robbers 3^  go  to  thei 
place  where  you  fhall  quickly  meet  the  ven- 
geance due  to  your  crimes."     The  meaning  of 
this  threat  the-  Spaniards  did  not  comprehend^' 
until  they  reached  the  fummit  of  an  eminence- 
before  them.     There  a  fpacious  -valley  opened 
to  their  view,  covered  with  a  vaft. army,  ex-; 
tending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  ^  The- 
Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of  their. troops' 
they  haraiTed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat^  had^ 
aflembled  their  principal  force  on  the  other  fidei 
ofthelake;  andmarchingalong  the  road  which 
led  dirc6lly  to  Tlafcala,  poded  it  in  the  plain- 
of  Otumba,  through  which  they  knew  Gortes 
muft  pafs.    At  the  fight  of  this  incredible  mul- 
titude, which  they  could  furvey  at  once  from- 
the  rifmg  ground,  the  Spaniards  were  aftonifhed, 
and  even  the  boldeil   began  to  defpair.     But. 
Cortes,  without  allowing  leifure  for  their  fears 
to  acquire  ftrength  by  refledion,  after  v/arning. 
them  briefly  that  no  alternative  nov/  remained  but 
to  conquer  or  to  die,  led  them  inflantly  to  the." 
'  Vol.  II,  C  c  charge. 


1520. 
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Book  V.  charge.  The  Mexicans  v/aited  their  approach 
with  unufual  fortitude.  Such,  however^  was 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanifh  difcipline  and 
arms,  that  the  inaprefHon  of  this  fmall  body  was 
irrefiftible ;  and  whichever  way  its  force  was 
direded,  it  penetrated  and  difperfed  the  mofl 
numerous  battalions.  But  while  thefe  gave 
way  in  one  quarter,  new  combatants  advanced 
from  another,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  fuc- 
cefsful  in  every  attack,  were  ready  to  fink  under 
thofe  repeated  efforts,  without  feeing  any  end 
of  their  toil,  or  any  hope  of  victory.  At  that 
time  Cortes  obferved  the  great  ftandard  of  the 
empire,  which  was  carried  before  the  Mexican 
general,  advancing;  and  fortunately  recolledling 
to  have  heard,  that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended 
the  event  of  every  battle,  he  affembled  a  few  of 
his  bravefl  officers,  whofe  horfes  were  flill  ca- 
pable of  fervice,  and  placing  himfelf  at  their 
head,  pufhed  forward  towards  the  ftandard  with 
an  impetuofity  which  bore  down  every  thing 
before  it.  A  chofen  body  of  nobles,  who 
guarded  the  ftandard,  made  fome  refiftance,  but 
were  foon  broken.  Cortes,  with  a  ftroke  of  his 
iance,  wounded  the  Mexican  general,  and 
threw  him  to  the  ground.  One  of  the  Spanifti 
officers  alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
laid  hold  of  the  imperial  ftandard.  The  mo- 
ment that  their  leader  fell,  and  the  ftandard, 

6  towards 
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towards  which  all  dire(fl:ed  their  eyes,  difap-  Book  V. 
pearqd,  an  univerfal  panic  llruck  the  Mexi-  j^^q, 
cans,  and,  as  if  the  bond  which  held  them  to- 
gether had  been  diflblved,  every  enfign  was 
lowered,  each  foldier  threw  away  his  weapons, 
and  all  fled  witli  precipitation  to  the  mountains. 
The  Spaniards,  unable  to  purfue  them  far,  re- 
turned to  colle6l  the  fpoils  of  the  field,  which 
were  fo  valuable  as  to  be  fome  compenfation  for 
the  wealth  which  they  had  loft  in  Mexico ;  for 
in  the  enemy's  army  were  moft  of  their  princi- 
pal warriors,  drefTed  out  in  their  richeft  orna- 
ments, as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  afTured 
vidory.  Next  day,  to  their  great  joy,  they 
entered  the  Tlafcalan  territories  ^  juiy  j. 

But,  amidft  their  fatisfaclion  in  having  got  Reception 
beyond  the  precinds  of  an  hoftile  country,  they  °^.^^^  ?p** 
could  not  look  forward  without  folicitude,  as  TiafcaU 
they  were  ftill  uncertain  what  reception  they 
might  meet  with  from  allies,  to  whom  they  re- 
turned in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in 
which  they  had  lately  fet  out  from  their  domi* 
nions.     Happily  for  them,  the  enmity  of  the 
Tlafcalans  to  the  Mexican  name  was  fo  inve- 
terate, their  defire  to  avenge  the  death  of  thcdr 

^  Cortes  Relat.  p.   219.     B.  Diaz.  c.  128.     Gomara 
Cron,  c.  110.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x,  o  12,  13'. 

C  c  2  coun- 
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Book  V.  countrymen  To  vehement,  and  the  afcendant 
.'1520.  which  Gortes  had  acquired  over  the  chiefs  of*^ 
the  republic  fo  complete,  that,  far  from  enter- 
taining a  thought  of  taking  any  advan-tage  of 
the  diftrelTed  fituation  in  which  they  beheld  the 
Spaniards,  they  received  them  with  a  tender- 
nefs  and  cordiality  which  quickly  dilTipated  all 
their  fufpicions,  :    -  ^ 

New  dell-  Some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  indulgence 
Cortes.  was  now  abfolutely  neceiTary  j  not  only  that  the 
Spaniards  might  give  attention  to  the  cure  oF 
their  wounds,  which  had  been  too  long  ne- 
gledled,  but  in  order  to  recruit  their  flrength/ 
exhaufled  by  fuch  a  long  fucceflion  of  fatigue 
and  hardfhips.  During  this,  Cortes  learned 
that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  the  only 
Spaniards  who  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  Mexi- 
can enmity.  A  confiderable  detachment,  which 
was  marching  from  Zempoalla  towards  the  ca- 
pital, had  been  cut  off  by  the  people  of  Te- 
peaca.  A  fmaller  party,  returning  from  Tlaf- 
cala  to  Vera  Cruz,  witTl  the  fhare  of  the  Mexi- 
can gold  allotted  to  the  garrifon,  had  been  fur- 
prifed  and  deflroyed  in  the  mountains.  At  a 
jundure  when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of 
importance,  fuch  loffes  were  deeply  felt.  The 
fchcnfies  which  Cortes  was  meditating  rendered 
them  peculiarly  afRidive  to  him.  While  his 
-  5  enemies> 
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.caemles,  and  even  niany  of  his  .own  followers.  Book  V. 
confidered  the  difailers  which  had  befallen  him      ,^^0^ 
.  as  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  his  arm$,  and  ima- 
■  gined  that  nothing  now  remained  but  fpeedily 
to  abandon  a  country  which  ht  had  invaded 
with  unequal  force,  his  mind,  as  eminent  for 
perfeverance  as  for  enterprifc,  was  Hill  bent  on 
accomplifhing  his  original  purpofe,  of  fubje6l- 
ing  the  Mexican  empire  to  the  crown  of  Caftile. 
Severe  and  unexpedted  as  the  check  was  which 
,'hehad  received,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  a  fuf- 
.ficient  reafon  for  relinquifhing  the  conquelts 
;  which  he  had  already  made,  or  againft  refuming 
his  operations  with  better  hopes  of  fuccefs.    The 
,  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  was  not  only  fafe,  but  had 
remained  unmolefted.     The  people  of  Zem^ 
poalla  and  the  adjacent  diftricls  had  difcovered 
.  no  fymptoms  of  defedion.      The  Tlafcalans 
.  continued  faithful  to  their  alliance.     On  their  ^ 

martial  fpirit,  eafily  rouzed  to  arms,  and  in^ 
flamed  with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, Cortes  depended  for  powerful  aid.  He 
.  had  ftill  the  command  of  a  body  of  Spaniards, 
equal  in  number  to  that  with  which  he  had 
opened  his  way  into  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
and  had  taken  pofieffion  of  the  capital  i  fo  that 
with  the  benefit  of  greater  experience,  as  well 
as  more  perfed  knowledge  of  the  country,   he 

C  c  3  did 
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Book  V.  did  not  defpatr  of  quickly  recovering  all  that 
^520.      he  had  been  deprived  of  by  untoward  events. 

Themea-  FuLL  of  this  Idea,  he  courted  the. Tlafcalan 
takes.  *  chiefs  with  fuch  attention,  and  diftributed 
among  them  fo  liberally  the  rich  fpoils  of 
Otumba,  that  he  was  fecure  of  obtaining  what- 
ever he  fhould  require  of  the  republic.  He 
drew  a  fmall  fupply  of  ammunition,  and  two 
or  three  field-pieces,  from  his  (lores  at  Vera 
Cruz.  He  difpatched  an  officer  of-  confidence 
with  four  fhips  of  Narvaez's  fleet  to  Hifpaniola 
and  Jamaica,  to  engage  adventurers,  and  to 
purchafe  horfes,  gunpowder,  and  other  mili- 
tary flores.  As  he  knew  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  the  redu6lion  of  Mexico,  unlefs  he 
could  fecure  the  command  of  the  lake,  he  gave 
orders  to  prepare  in  the  mountains  of  Tlafcala 
materials  for  building  twelve  brigantines,  fo 
as  they  might  be  carried  thither  in  pieces  ready 
to  be  put  together,  and  launched  when  he  flood 
in  need  of  their  fervice  \  '^  ^- 

Miitinpuft  ^^'^  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was 

i-piritof  his  taking  thofe  neceflary  (leps  towards  the  execu- 
tion of  his  meafures,    an  obflacle  arofe  in  a 

^  Cortes  Relat.  p.  253,  E.     Gomara  Cron.  c,  117. 

quartext 
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quarter  where  it  was  lead  expe6l:ed,  but  moft  BookV. 
formidable.  The  fpirit  of  difcohtent  and  mu-  ,510, 
tiny  broke  out  in  his  own  army.  Many  of 
Narvaez's  followers  were, planters  rather  than 
foldiers,  and  had  accompanied  him  to  New 
Spain  with  fanguine  hopes  of  obtaining  fcttle- 
ments,  but  with  little  inclination  to  engage  in 
the  hardlhips  and  dangers  of  war.  As  the  fame 
fBotives  had  induced  them  to  enter  into  their 
new  engagements  with  Cortes,  they  no  fooner 
became  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  fer- 
vice,  than  they  bitterly  repented  of  their  choice. 
Such  of  them  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  fur- 
vive  the  perilous  adventures  in  which  their  own 
imprudence  had  involved  them,  happy  in 
having  made  their  efcape,  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  being  expofed  a  fecond  time  to 
limiiar  calamities.  As  foon  as  they  difcovered 
the  intention  of  Cortes,  they  began  fecretly  to 
murmur  and  cabal,  and  waxing  gradually  more 
audacious,  they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remon- 
ftrance  to  their  general  againfl  the  imprudence 
of  attacking  a  powerful  empire  v/ith  his  fhattered 
forces,  and  formally  required  him  to  lead  them 
back  diredly  to  Cuba.  Though  Cortes,  long 
pra6tifed  in  the  arts  of  command,  employed  ar- 
guments, entreaties,  and  prefents,  to  convince 
or  to  footh  them  5  though  his  own  foldiers, 
aflimated  with  the  fpirit  of  their  leader,  warmly 

C  c  4  feconded 
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Book  V.  feconded  his  endeavours;  he  found  their  fears 
J520.  too  violent  and  deep-rooted  to  be  removed, 
and  the  utmoft  he  could  effed:  was  to  prevail 
with  them  to  defer  their-  departure  for  fom.e 
.time,  on  a  p.romife  tha.t  he.  would,  at  a  more 
.proper  juncture^  difmifs  fuch  as  iliould  defire 
it» 

Means  he         That  the  malcontents  might  have  no  leifure 
revive 'their   to  brood  ovcr  the  eatifes  of  their  difaffediion, 
confidence.    |^^^  refolved  inftantjy  to  call  forth  his  troops  into 
^ftion.     He  propofed  to  chaftife  the  people  of 
Tepeaca  for  the  outrage  which  they  had  com- 
Tpitted,  and  as  the  detachnient  which  they  had 
,cu;t  off  happened  to  be  compofed  mollly  of  foi- 
diers  who  .had  ferved"  under  Narvaez^,    their 
cprnpanions,  from  the  defire  of  vengeance,  en- 
/iUfcuft.     gaged  more  willingly  in  this  war.     He  took 
the  command  in  perfon^,  accompanied  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  Tlafcalans,  and  in  the  fpace  of 
.a  few  weeks,    after  various  encounters,   with 
great  flaughter  of  the  Tepeacans^  reduced  that 
province  to  fubjedion.    During  feveral  months, 
while  he  waited  for  the  fupplies  of  men  and 
;  ammunition  which  he  expeded,  and  was  car^- 
.rying  on  his  preparations  for  conftruding  the 
brigantines,  he  kept  his  troops  conilantly  em- 
,p)oyed  in  varipus  expeditions  agaipft  the  adja- 
t:ent  provinces^  all  of  which  were  conduced 

with 
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.with  an  uniform  tenor  of  fuccefs.    By  thefe,  his  Book  V. 
;men  became  again  accuftomed  to  victory,  and   '    "^/— ^ 
refumed  their  wonted  fenfe  of  fuperiority ;    th,e 
Mexican  power  was  weakened  ^   the  Tlafcalan= 
warriors  acquired  the  habif  of  ading  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  Spaniards i  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  republic  delighted  to  fee  their  country  en-t 
:riched  with  the^  fpoils  of  all  the  people  around 
them.,  and  aflpnifhed  every  day  with  frefli  dif- 
^coveries  of  th?  irrefiftible  prowefs  of  their  allies^ 
declined  no  effort  requifite  to  fupport  them. 

AtL  thofe  preparatory  arrangements,  how-  strengthen, 
.ever,  thou s[h  the  mofl  prudent  and  eiBcacious  ^^^y^^^^rai 

'-'  _  i  -  .       reinforce- 

which  the  fityation  of  Cortes  allowed  him  t;o  '"^"ts. 

.make,  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  without 

a  reinforcenc^ent  of 'Spanilh  fpldiers.    Of  this  he 

was  fo  deeply  fenfible,  that  it  was  the  chief  ob- 

.j-e6t  of  his  thoughts  and  wifliesj    and  yet  his 

^only  prpfped  of  obtaining  it  from  the  return  of 

the  officer  whom  he  had  fent  to  the  ifles  to  fo- 

licit  aid,  was  both  diftant  and  uncertain.     But 

what  neither  his. own  fagacity  nor  power  could 

^  have  procured,  he  owed  to  a  feries  of  fortunate 

.and   unforefeen  incidents.     The  governor  of 

Cuba,  to  whom  the  fuccefs  of  Narvaez  appeared 

;  an  event  of  infallible  certainty,  having  fent  two 

,.fmall  fhips  after  him  v/itli  new  indrudtions  and 

a  fupply  of  men  and  military  ftores^  the  officer 

whom 
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Book  V.  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  command  on 

^•"-""^''""^  the  coaft,  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the  har- 
J520.  ^  ^ 

hour  of  Vera  Cruz,  feized  the  veflels,  and 
eafily  perfuaded  the  foldiers  to  follow  the  llan- 
dard  of  a  more  able  leader  than  him  whom  they 
were  deflined  to  join  ^  Soon  after,  three  fhips 
of  more  confiderable  force  came  into  the  har- 
bour feparately.  Thefe  belonged  to  an  arma- 
ment fitted  out  by  Francifco  de  Garay,  gover- 
nor of  Jamaica,  who,  being  pofTeffed  with  the 
rage  of  difcovery  and  conqueft  which  animated 
every  Spaniard  fettled  in  America,  had  long 
aimed  at  intruding  into  fome  difl:ri6t  of  New 
Spain,  and  dividing  with  Cortes  the  glory  and 
gain  of  annexing  that  empire  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile.  They  unadvifedly  made  their  attempt 
on  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  country 
was  poor  and  the  people  fierce  and  warlike;' 
and,  after  a  cruel  fucceflion  of  difafters,  fa- 
mine compelled  them  to  venture  into  Vera 
Cruz,  and  call  themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of 
oaober  28.  their  countrymen.  Their  fidelity  was  not  proof 
againfl  the  fplendid  hopes  and  promifes  which 
had  feduced  other  adventurers,  and  as  if  the 
fpirit  of  revolt  had  been  contagious  in  New 
Spain,  they  likewife  abandoned  the  mafter 
whom  they  were  bound  to  ferve,    and  inlifted 

^  B.  Diaz.  c.  131. 

iinder 
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under  Cortes^.  Nor  was  it  America  alone  that  Book  V. 
furnifhed  fuch  unexpe6led  aid.  A  fhip  arrived  ,520. 
from  Spain,  freighted  by  feme  private  mer- 
chants with  military  ilores,  in  hopes  of  a  pro- 
fitable market  in  a  country,  the  fame  of  whofc 
opulence  began  to  fpread  over  Europe.  Cor- 
tes eagerly  purchafed  a  cargo  which  to  him  was 
invaluable,  and  the  crew,  following  the  general 
example,  joined  him  at  Tlafcala^ 

From  thofe  various  quarters,  the  army  of 
Cortes  was  augmented  with  an  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  and  twenty  horfes,  a  reinforce- 
ment too  inconfiderable  to  produce  any  confe- 
quence  which  would  entitle  it  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  But  in  that  of  America,  where  great 
revolutions  were  brought  about  by  caufes  v/hich 
feemed  to  bear  no  proportion  to  their  effe(5ls, 
fuch  fmail  events  rife  into  importance,  becaufe 
they  were  fuflicient  to  decide  with  refpedl  to 
the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Nor  is  it  the  lead  re- 
markable inftance  of  the  finoular  felicity  con- 
fpicuous  in  many  pafTages  of  Cortes's  llory, 
that  the  two  perfons  chiefly  inftrumental  in 
furniihing  him  with  thofe  feafonable  fupplies 
lliouid  be  an  avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at  his 

i  Cortes  Relat.  253,    F.     B.  Diaz.  c.  133. 
5^  Ibid,  c=  136, 

deflru(5lion^ 
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Book  V.  def{:rn(5lion,  and  an  envious  rival  who  wifhecj 


i5»o. 


to  fupplant  him, 


'i^umberof  The  firft  effcfl  of  the  junftion  with  his  new 
followers  was  to  enable  him  to  difmifs  fuch  of 
Narvaez's  foldiers  as  remained  with  relu(5lance 

jn  his  fervice.  After  their  departure,  he  ftili 
muftered  five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  of 
which  fourfcore  were  armed  v/ith  muflcets  or 
crofs-bows,  forty  horfemen,  and  a  train  of  nine 
field-pieces'.  At.  the  head  of  thefe,  accom- 
panied by  ten  thoufand  Tlafcalans  and  other 
friendly  Indians,  Cortes  began  his  march  to- 
wards Mexico,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  De- 

.  cember,  fix  months  after  his  difaftrous  retreat 
from  that  city ''. 

Pr«parati.         ]s^qj^  ^[^  he  advancc  to  attack  an  enemy  un- 

cns of  the  ...  i  i         i       '  r 

Mexjcans  prepared  to  receive  him.  Upon  the  death  of 
f«Le.^'^  ^"  Montezuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the 
right  of  eledting  the  emperor  was  vefted,  had 
inilantly  raifed  his  brother  Quetlavaca  to  the 
throne.  His  avowed  and  inveterate  enmity  to 
the  Spaniards  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
gain  their  fufirages,  although  he  had  been  lefs 
diftinguifhed  for  courage  and  capacity.     He 

»  Cortes  Relat.  255,  E.   : 

^  Relat.  256,  A.    B.  Diaz.  c.  ij/, 

had 
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had  an  immediate  opportunity  of  fhewing  that  ^^OJ^  V- 
he  was  worthy  of  their  choice,  by  conducing,      1510. 
in  perfon,  thofe  fierce  attacks  which  compelled 
the  Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital;    and  as 
foon  as  their  retreat  afforded  him  any  refpite 
from  action  J  he  took  meafures  for  preventing 
their  return  to  Mexico,  with  prudence  equal 
to  the  fpirit  which  he  had  difplayed  in  driving 
them  out  of  it.     As  from  the  vicinity  of  Tlaf- 
cala,  he  could  not'  be  unacquainted  with  the 
motions  and  intentions  of  Cortes,  he  obferved 
the  ftorm  that  was  gathering,  and  began  early 
to  provide  againft  it.     He  repaired  what  the 
Spaniards  had  ruined  in  the  city,  and  ftrength- 
ened  it  with  fuch  new  fortifications  as  the  ilcill 
of  his  fubjeds  was  capable  of  ere6ting.     Befide 
filling  his  magazines  with  the  ufual  weapons  of 
war,  he  gave  diredlions  to  make  long  fpears 
headed  with  the  fwords  and  daggers  taken  from 
the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry* 
He  fummoned  the  people  in  every  province  of 
the  empire  to  take  arms  againfl  their  opprefibrs^ 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  exert  themfelves^ 
with  vigour,  he  prornifed  them  exemption  from 
all  the  taxes  which  his  predeceiTorshadimpofed^ 
But  what  he  laboured  with  the  greatefl  earneft- 
nefs  was,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  the  ad-* 

^  Cortes  Relat.  p.  253,  E.  354,  A.     B.  Diaz.  c.  14a. 
''        ^  vantages 
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Book  V.  vantages  which  they  derived  from  the  friend- 
^";~~  fhip  of  the  Tlafcalans,  by  endeavouring  to  per- 
fuade  that  people  to  renounce  all  connection 
with  men  who  were  not  only  avowed  enemies 
of  the  gods  whom  they  worfhipped,  but  who 
would  not  fail  to  fubjed  them  at  laft  to  the 
fame  yoke,  which  they  were  now  inconfider- 
ately  lending  their  aid  to  impofe  upon  others. 
Thefe  reprefentations,  no  lefs  ftriking  than 
well-founded,  were  urged  fo  forcibly  by  his 
ambafladors,  that  it  required  all  the  addrefs  of 
Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a  dangerous 
imprefllon  "• 

But  while  Quetlavaca  was  arranging  his  plan 
of  defence,  with  a  degree  of  forefight  un- 
common in  an  American,  his  days  were  cut 
ihort  by  the  fmall-pox.  This  didemper,  which 
raged  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  with  fatal  ma- 
lignity, was  unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  until  it  was  introduced  by  the  Euro- 
peans, and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  greatefl 
calamities  brought  upon  them  by  their  in- 
vaders. In  his  ftead  the  Mexicans  raifed  to 
the  throne  Guatimozin,  nephew  and  fon-in-law 
of  Montezuma,  a  young  man  of  fuch  high  re- 
putation for  abilities  and  valour,  that  in  this 

^  B.  Diaz.  c.  129.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  14.  19. 

dangerous 
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dangerous  crifis,    his  countrymen,   with  one  Book  V. 
voice,  called  him  to  the  fupreme  command  °,         ,520 

As  foon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy's  terri-      ^S"* 

1  T'  r  1  •  •  Cortes  ad- 

tories,  he  dilcovered  various  preparations  to  vancesto- 
obflruct  his  progrefs.  But  his  troops  forced  mIxLo. 
their  way  with  little  difficulty,  and  took  pof- 
feflion  of  Tezeuco,  the  fecond  city  of  the  em- 
pire, fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  about 
twenty  miles  from  Mexico  ^.  Here  he  deter- 
mined to  eftablifh  his  head-quarters,  as  the 
moil  proper  ftation  for  launching  his  brigan- 
tines,  as  well  as  for  making  his  approaches  to 
the  capital.  In  order  to  render  his  refidence 
there  more  fecure,  he  depofed  the  cazique  or 
chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community, 
under  pretext  of  fome  defed  in  his  title,  and 
fubftituted  in  his  place  a  perfon  whom  a  fa6lion 
of  the  nobles  pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of 
that  dignity.  Attached  to  him  by  this  benefit, 
the  new  cazique  and  his  adherents  ferved  the 
Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity  p. 

As  the  preparations  for  conflru6ling  the  bri-  His  opera- 
gantines  advanced  ilowly  under  the  unlkilful  I'^rcfuT 

tious, 
"  B.  Diaz.  c.  130. 

o  Villa  Senor  Theatro  Americano,  i.  156. 
P  Cortes  Relat.  256,    &c.     B.  Diaz.  c.  137.     Gomara 
Cron.  c.  121.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  c.  i. 

hands 
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Book  V.  hands  of  foldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes 
js»u  was  obliged  to  employ  in  aiTifting  three  or  fouf- 
carpenters  who  happened  fortunately  to  be  in 
■  his  fervice,  and  as  he  had  not  yet  received  the^ 
reinforcement  v/hich  he  expelled  from  Hifpa- 
riiola,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms 
direftly  againil  the  capital.  To  have  attacked, 
at  this  period,  a  city  fo  populous,  fo  well  pre- 
pared for  defence,  and  in  a  fituation  of  fuch  pe- 
culiar flrength,  muil  have  expofed  his  troops 
to  inevitable  deflru6lion.  Three  months  elapfed 
before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines  were^ 
finifhed,  and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with 
refpedt  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  officer  whom  he 
had  fent  to  Hifpaniola.  This,  however,  was 
not  a  feafon  of  inadlion  to  Cortes.  He  attacked 
fucceflively  feveral  of  the  towns  fituated  around 
the  lake ;  and  though  all  the  Mexican  power 
was  exerted  to  obftrud*  his  operations,  he  either 
compelled  them  to  fubmit  to  the  Spanifh  crown, 
or  reduced  them  to  ruins.  Other'towns  he  en-' 
deavoured  to  conciliate  by  more  gentle  means, 
and  though  he  could  not  hold  any  intercourfe 
with  the  inhabitants  but  by  the  intervention  of 
interpreters,  yet,  under  all  the  difadvantage  of 
that  tedious  and  imperfed:  mode  of  communi- 
cation, he  had  acquired  fuch  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of 
the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  that  he  con- 
t  ^  -  ■'       '  duded 
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dueled  his  negociations  and  intrigues  with  Book  V, 
aflonifhing  dexterity  and  fuccefs.  Moft  of  the  ,^^1^ 
cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  originally  the 
capitals  of  fmall  independent  ilates  j  and  Ibme 
of  them  having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the 
Mexican  empire,  ftill  retained  the  remembrance 
of  their  ancient  liberty,  and  bore  with  impa- 
tience the  rigorous  yoke  of  their  new  maders. 
Cortes  having  early  obferved  fymptoms  of  their 
difafFedion,  availed  himfelf  of  this  knowledge 
to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendfhip.  By 
offering,  with  confidence,  to  deliver  them  from 
the  odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by 
liberal  promifes  of  more  indulgent  treatment, 
if  they  would  unite  with  him  againfl  their  op- 
prefTors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  of  feveral 
confiderable  diftridls  not  only  to  acknowledge 
the  king  of  Caflile  as  their  fovereign,  but  to 
fuppiy  the  Spanilh  camp  with  provifions,  and 
to  ftrengthen  his  army  with  auxiliary  troops. 
Guatimozin,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  defecftioh 
among  his  fubjeds,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour 
to  prevent  or  to  puniih  their  revolt;  but  in 
fpite  of  his  efforts,  the  fpirit  continued  to 
fpread.  The  Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new 
allies,  and  with  deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes 
arming  againil  his  em.pire  thofe  very  hands 
which  ought  to  have  been  adlive  in  its  defence? 
Vol.  II,  D  d  and 
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Book  V.    and  ready  to  advance  agalnft  the  capital  at  the 
1527.      ^^^^  of  a  nuinerous  body  of  his  own  fubjefls''. 

While,  by  thofe  various  methods,  Cortes 
was  gradually  circumfcribing  the  Mexican 
power  within  fuch  narrow  limits  that  his  pro- 
fpedt  of  overturning  it  Teemed  neither  to  be 
uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  fchemes  were 
well  nigh  defeated,  by  a  confpiracy  no  lefsun- 
expecl:ed  than  dangerous.  The  foldiers  of 
Narvaez  had  never  united  perfe(5lly  with  the 
original  companions  of  Cortes,  nor  did  they 
enter  into  his  meafures  witli  the  famxC  cordial 
zeal.  Upon  every  occafion  that  required  any 
extraordinary  effort  of  courage  or  of  patience, 
their  fpirits  were  apt  to  fmk ;  and  now,  on  a 
near  view  of  what  they  had  to  encounter,  in 
attempting  to  reduce  a  city  fo  inaccefTible  as 
Mexico,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  army, 
the  refolution  even  of  thofe  among  them  who 
had  adhered  to  Cortes  when  he  was  deferted 
by  their  afTociates,  began  to  fail.  Their  fears 
led  them  to  prefumptuous  and  unfoldier-like 
difculTions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their 
general's  meafures,   and  the  improbability  of 

'i  Cortes  Relat.  256—260.  B.  Diaz.  c.  137  —  140. 
Gomara  Cron,  c.  I22>  123.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i. 
c.  I,  2. 

their 
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their  fuccefs.  From  thefe  they  proceeded  to  ^ookV. 
cenfure  and  inve(5liveSj  and  at  lad  began  to  1521, 
deliberate  how  they  might  provide  for  their 
own  fafety,  of  which  they  deemed  their  com- 
mander to  be  totally  negligent.  Antonio  Vil- 
lefagna^  a  private  foidier,  but  bold,  intriguing, 
and  (Irongly  attached  to  Velafquez,  artfully 
fomented  this  growing  fpirit  of  difaffe6lion» 
His  quarters  became  the  rendezvous  of  the 
malcontents,  where,  after  many  confultations, 
they  could  difcover  no  method  of  checking 
Cortes  in  his  career,  but  by  affailinating  him 
and  his  mod  confiderable  officers,  and  con- 
ferring the  command  upon  fome  perfon  who 
would  relinquilh  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt 
meafures  more  confiilent  with  the  general  fe- 
curity.  Defpair  infpired  them  with  courage. 
The  hour  for  perpetrating  the  crime,  the  per-^ 
fons  whom  they  deftined  as  viclims,  the  officers 
to  fucceed  them  in  command,  were  all  named  -, 
and  the  confpirators  figned  an  afTociation,  by 
which  they  bound  themfelves  with  moft  folemn 
oaths  to  mutual  fidelity.  But  on  the  evening 
before  the  appointed  day,  one  of  Cortes's  an- 
cient followers,  who  had  been  feduced  into  the 
confpiracy,  touched  with  compundion  at  the, 
imminent  danger  of  a  man  whom  he  had  long 
been  accufbomed  to  revere,  or  flruck  with 
horror  at  his  own  treachery,  went  privately  to 
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his  general,  and  revealed  to  him  all  that  he 
knew.  Cortes,  thongh  deeply  alarmed,  dif- 
cerned  at  once  what  condu6t  was  proper  in  ai 
fitiiation  fo  critical.  He  repaired  inflantly  ta  . 
Villefagna's  quarters,  accompanied  by  fome  of 
his  molL  trudy  oflicersv  The  aflonifhment  and 
confufion  of  the  man  afc  this  unexpected  vifit 
anticipated  the  confelTion  of  his  guilt.  Cortes,- 
while  his-  attendants  fei-zed  the  traitor,  fnatched 
from  his  bofom  a  paper  containing  the  afibcia- 
t;ion,  figned  by  the  confpirators.  Impatient  to 
know  how  far  the  defe(5lion  extended,  he  retired 
to  read  it,  and  found  there  names  which  filled 
him  with  furprife  and  forrow.  But,  aware  how 
dangerous  a  ftiict  fcrutiny  might  prove  at  fuch 
a  junclure,^  he  confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to- 
Viilefagna  alone.  As  the  proofs  of  his.  guik 
were  manifell,  he  was  co-ndemned  after  a  Ihort 
trial,  and  next  morning  he  was  feert  h-anging 
before  the  door  of  the  houfe  in  which  he  h ad- 
lodged.  Cortes  called  his  troo-ps  together,  and 
having  explained  to  them  tlie  a-trociou.:s  purpofe 
of  the  confpirators,  as  well  as  the  juftice  of  the 
punifhment  inflicted  on  Viilefagna,  he  addedy 
with  an  appearance  of  fatisfaclion,  that  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  with  reipe(5l  to  all  the  cir- 
eumftances  of  this  dark  traefaction,  as  the 
traitor,  when  arrefced,-  had  fudden^ly  torn  and 
fwallowed  a  paper,  which  probably  cmitained 
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an  account  of  it^  and  under  the  feverefl  tor-  Book  V. 
tures  poiTefled  fuch  conftancy  as  to  conceal  j^,^^ 
the  names  of  his  accomplices.  This  artful  de- 
claration reftored  tranquillity  to  many  a  bread 
that  was  throbbing,  while  he  fpoke,  with  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt  and  dread  of  dece6uion  -,  and 
by  this  prudent  moderation,  Cortes  had  the 
advantage  of  having  difcovered  and  of  being 
able  to  obferve  fuch  of  his  followers  as  Vv'ere 
difatfeded ;  while  they,  flattering  themfelves 
that  their  pail  crime  was  unknown,  endea- 
voured to  avert  any  fufpicion  of  it,  by  re- 
doubling their  a6livity  and  zeal  in  his  fervice  \ 

Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leifure  to  rumi-  hIs  nngubr 
nate  on  what  had  happened ;  and  as  the  moft  ZlTulllZl 
effeftual  means  of  preventing  the  return  of  a  '^'^'s^"^^""' 
mutinous  fpirit,    he  determined  to  call   forth 
his*  troops  immediately  to  aclion.    Fortunately, 
a  proper  occafion  for   this  occurred  without 
his  feeming  to  court  it.     He  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  materials  for  building  the  bri- 
gantines  were   at  length   completely  finifhed, 
and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  Spaniards  to 
condu6l  them  to  Tezeuco.     The  command  of 
this  convoy,    confifling  of  two  hundred  foot 

'  Cortes  Relate  283,   C.     B.  r>ia2:.  c.  146,     Hcrrera^ 
d«c.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  I. 
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Book  V.  foldiers,  fifteen  horfemen,  and  two  field-pieces, 
"^jT^  he  gave  to  Sandoval,  who,  by  the  vigilance, 
adtivity,  and  courage  which  he  manifefted  on 
every  occafion,  was  growing  daily  in  his  con- 
fidence, and  in  the  eftimation  of  his  fellow- 
foldiers.  The  fervice  was  no  lefs  fingular  than 
important  5  the  beams,  the  planks,  the  mafls, 
the  cordage,  the  fails,  the  iron-work,  and  all 
the  infinite  variety  of  articles  requifite  for  the 
conflrudion  of  thirteen  brigantines,  were  to 
be  carried  fixty  miles  over  land  through  a 
mountainous  country,  by  people  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  miniftry  of  domeflic 
animals,  or  the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate 
any  work  of  labour.  The  Tlafcalans  furnifhed 
eight  thoufand  "TameneSy  an  inferior  order  of 
men  deftined  for  fervile  tafks,  to  carry  the 
materials  on  their  fhoulders,  and  appointed 
fifteen  thoufand  warriors  to  accompany  and 
(defend  them.  Sandoval  made  the  difpofition 
for  their  progrefs  with  great  propriety,  placing 
the  'Tamenes  in  the  centre,  one  body  of  war- 
riors in  the  front,  another  in  the  rear,  with 
confiderable  parties  to  cover  the  flanks.  To 
each  of  thefe  he  joined  fome  Spaniards,  not 
only  to  affift  them  in  danger,  but  to  accuftom 
them  to  regularity  and  fubordination.  A  body 
fo  numerous,  and  fo  much  encumbered,  ad- 
vanced leifurely,  but  in  excellent  orders  and 
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In  Tome  places,  v/here  it  was  confined  by  the  Eoc>k  V. 
woods  or  mountains,  the  line  of  march  ex-  ,521. 
tended  above  fix  miles.  Parties  of  Mexicans 
frequently  appeared  hovering  around  them  on 
the  high  grounds ;  but  perceiving  no  profpe6t 
of  fuccefs  in  attacking  an  enemy  continually 
on  his  guard,  and  prepared  to  receive  them, 
they  did  not  venture  to  molefl  him  ,•  and  San- 
doval had  the  glory  of  conducting  fafely  to 
Tezeuco  a  convoy  on  which  all  the  future 
operations  of  his  countrymen  depended ', 


This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  Receives  a 
lefs    mom.ent.      Four    fhips    arrived   at  Vera  for'^ement. 
Cruz  from  Hifpaniola,  with  two  hundred  fol- 
diers,    eighty  horfes,    two    battering   cannon, 
and  a  confiderable  fupply  of  ammunition  and 
arms'.     Elevated  with  obferving  that  all  his 
preparatory  fchemes,   either  for  recruiting  his 
own  army,  or  impairing  the  force  of  the  ene- 
my, had  now  produced  their  full  effedb,  Cortes, 
impatient  to  begin  the  fiege  in  form,  haftened 
the  launching  of  the  brigantines.     To  facili- 
tate this,  he  had  employed  a  vaft  numiber  of 
Indians  for  two  months  in  deepening  the  fmall 
rivulet  which  runs  by  Tezeuco  into  the  lake, 

«  Cortes  Relat.  260,  C.  E.     B.  Diaz.  c.  140. 

t  Cortex  R.elat.  259^  F.  262,  D.    Gomara  Cron.  c.  129. 
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Book  V.  and  in  forming  it  into  a  canal  near  two  miles  in 
j^j,,,  length  ""i  and  though  the  Mexicans^  aware  of  | 
his  intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  danger  v/hich 
threatened  them,  endeavoured  frequently  to 
interrupt  the  labourers,  or  to  burn  the  brigan- 
The  bri-  tines^  the  work  was  at  lafl:  completed  ''.  On 
launched,  the  twenty-cighth  of  April,  ail  the  Spanifii 
troops,  together  v/ith  the  auxiliary  Indians, 
were  drav/n  up  on  the  banks  of  the  canal;  and 
with  extraordinary  military  pomp,  heightened 
and  rendered  more  folemn  by  the  celebration 
of  the  moil  facred  rites  of  religion,  the  brigan- 
tines  v/ere  launched.  As  they  fell  down  the 
canal  in  order.  Father  Olmedo  blefled  them, 
and  gave  each  its  name.  Every  eye  followed 
them  with  wonder  and  hope,  until  they  en- 
tered the  lake,  when  they  hoifred  their  fails, 
and  bore  away  before  the  wind.  A  general 
Ihout  of  joy  was  raifed ;  all  admiring  that  bold 
inventive  genius,  which,  by  means  fo  extra- 
ordinary that  their  fuccefs  almoit  exceeded 
belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
\vithout  the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have 
continued  to  kt  the  Spanilli  pov/er  and  arms 
at  defiance  ^. 

«  See  NOTE  XCI.         *  B.  Diaz.  c.  140. 
y  Corr'js  Relat.  266,  C.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
Gomara  Cron.  c.  129, 
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Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from  ^00 ^  V. 
three  different  quarters ;  from  Tezeuco  on  the  ^"T^tT"^ 
eaft  fide  of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  well,  f^'/;^fies'. 
and  from  Cuyocan  towards  the  fouth.  Thofe 
towns  were  fituated  on  the  principal  caufeways 
which  led  to  the  capital,  and  intended  for  their 
defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval  to  command 
in  the  firft,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  fecond, 
and  Chriiloval  de  Olid  in  the  third;  aliottino- 
to  each  a  numerous  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries, 
together  with  an  equal  divifion  of  Spaniards, 
who,  by  the  jun6cion  of  the  troops  from  Hif- 
paniola,  amounted  now  to  eighty-fix  horfe- 
men,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot 
foidiersj  of  whom  a  hundred  and  eio-hteen 
v/ere  armed  with  muikets  or  crofs-bows.  The 
train  of  artillery  confiiled  of  three  batterino-- 
cannon,  and  fifteen  field-pieces  ^.  He  referved 
for  himfelf,  as  the  llation  of  greateil  import- 
ance and  danger,  the  condud  of  the  brio-an- 
tines,  each  armed  with  one  of  his  fmall  cannon, 
and  manned  with  twenty-five  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards     May  10. 
the  pofts  afTigned  them,  they  broke  down  the 
aquedu6ls  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexi- 
cans had  ereded  for  conveying  water  into  the 

2  Cortes  Relat.  266,  C. 
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Book  V.  capital,  and  by  the  diftrefs  to  which  this  re« 
15*1.  duced  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning  to 
the  calamities  which  they  were  deftined  to  fuf- 
fer  \  Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the  towns  of 
which  they  were  ordered  to  take  pofTeilion  de- 
ferted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  Bed  for 
fafety  to  the  capital,  where  Guatimozin  had 
collected  the  chief  force  of  his  empire,  as  there 
alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a  fuccefsful  ftand 
againft  the  formidable  enemies  who  were  ap- 
proaching to  aflault  him. 

Mexicans  The  firft  cfFort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  de- 

attack  the  r       '  •  1       r 

ijrigantjnes.  ftroy  the  fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  effe61:s 
of  whofe  operations  they  forefaw  and  dreaded. 
Though  the  brigantines,  after  all  the  labour 
and  merit  of  Cortes  in  forming  them,  were  of 
inconfiderable  bulk,  rudely  conilru6led  and 
manned  chiefly  with  landmen,  hardly  pofleflTed 
of  {kill  enough  to  conduct  them,  they  muft 
have  been  obje6ls  of  terror  to  a  people  unac- 
quainted with  any  navigation  but  that  of  their 
lake,  and  poflTefied  of  no  vefTel  larger  than  a 
canoe.  NeceiTity,  however,  urged  Guatimo- 
zin to  hazard  the  attack ;  and  hoping  to  fupply 
by  numbers  what    he    wanted    in    force,    he 

^  Cortes  Relat.   267,  B.     B.  Diaz.   c.  150.     Herrera, 
dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  13.  ' 
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afiembled  fuch  a  multitude  of  canoes  as  cavered   Book  V. 
the  face  of  the  lake.     They  rowed  on  boldly      ^"^  ~^ 
to  the  charge,  while  the  brigantines,  retarded 
by  a  dead   calm,    could  fcarcely  advance  to 
meet  them.     But  as  the  enemy  drew  near,  a  Repuifed, 
breeze  fuddenly  fprung  up ;  in  a  moment  the 
fails  were  fpread,    the  brigantines,   with  the 
utmoft  eafe,  broke  through  their  feeble  oppo-  ^ 
nents,  overfet  many  canoes,  and  diffipated  tlie 
whole  armament  with  fuch  flaughter,  as  con- 
vinced the  Mexicans,  that  the  progrefs  of  the 
Europeans    in   knowledge    and   arts  rendered 
their  fuperiority  greater  on  this  new  element 
than  they  had  hitherto  found  it  by  land  ^ 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  mailer  of  singular 
the  lake,   and   the  brigantines  not  only  pre-  duaiSgThT 
ferved  a  communication  between  the  Spaniards  ^^^^' 
in  their  different  ftations,  though  at  confider- 
able  diilance  from  each  other,  but  were  em- 
ployed to  cover  the  caufeways  on  each  fide, 
and  keep  off*  the  canoes,  when  they  attempted 
to  annoy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards 
the  city.     He  formed  the  brigantines  in  three 
divifions,    allotting  one  to  each  ftation,   vAth- 
orders  to  fecond  the  operations  of  the  officer 

^  Cortes  Relat.-  267,  C.     B.  Diaz.  c.  150.     Gomara 
Cron.  c.  131.     Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  i.  c.  17. 
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Book  V.  who  commanded  there.  From  all  the  three 
ftations  he  pullied  on  the  attack  againft  the 
city  with  equal  vigour  j  but  in  a  manner 
fo  very  different  from  the  conduct  of  fieges 
in  regular  war,  that  he  himfelf  feems  afraid 
it  would  appear  no  lefs  improper  than  fingu- 
lar,  to  perfons  unacquainted  with  his  fitu- 
ation  %  Each  morning  his  troops  affauited 
the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had  ere6led 
on  the  caufeways,  forced  their  way  over  the 
trenches  which  they  had  dug,  and  through 
the  canals  where  the  bridges  were  broken 
down,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  fome 
decifive  advantage,  which  might  force  the 
enemy  to  furrender,  and  terminate  the  war  at 
once;  but  when  the  obflinate  valour  of  the 
Mexicans  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  day  in- 
effectual, the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  evening 
to  their  former  quarters.  Thus  their  toil  and 
danger  were,  in  fome  meafure,  continually 
renewed;  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night 
what  the  Spaniards  had  deilroyed  through  the 
day,  and  recovering  the  pofls  from  which  they 
had  driven  them.  But  necefiity  prefcribed 
this  flow  and  untoward  mode  of  operation. 
The  number  of  his  troops  was  fo  fijiall,  that 


c  Cortes  Relat.  270,  F. 
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Cortes  durfl  not,  v/ith  a  handful  of  men,  at- 
tempt to  make  a  lodgment  in  a  city  where  he 
might  be  furrounded  and  annoyed  by  fuch  a 
multitude  of  enemies.  The  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  already  fufFered  by  the  ill-judged 
confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured  into 
fuch  a  dangerous  fituation,  was  ftili  frcfh  in 
his  mind.  The  Spaniards,  exhaufted  with 
fatigue,  were  unable  to  guard  the  various  pofts 
which  they  daily  gained  -,  and  though  their 
camp  was  filled  with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they 
durfb  not  devolve  this  charge  upon  them,  be- 
caufe  they  were  fo  little  accuftomed  to  dif-* 
cipline,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
their  vigilance*  Befides  this,  Cortes  was  ex-* 
tremely  folicitous  to  preferve  the  city  as  much 
as  poffible  from  being  deilroyed,-  both  becaufe 
he  deflined  it  to  be  the  capital  of  his  conquefts, 
and  wifhed  that  it  might  remain  as  a  monu-* 
ment  of  his  glory.  From  all  thefe  confider-* 
ations,  he  adhered  obflinately,  for  a  month 
after  the  fiege  was  opened,  to  the  fyfiem  which 
he  had  adopted.  The  Mexicans,  in  their  own 
defence,  difplayed  valour  v/hich  was  hardly  in-» 
ferior  to  that  with  which  the  Spaniards  at- 
tacked them.  On  land,  an  water^  by  night 
and  by  day,  one  furious  conPii6t  fucceeded  to 
another.  Several  Spaniards  were  killed,  more 
wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to  fink  under  the 
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Book  V.  toils  of  unintermitting  fervice,  which  were 
rendered  more  intolerable  by  the  injuries  of 
the  feafon,  the  periodical  rains  being  now  fee 
in  with  their  ufual  violence  ^ 


1521, 
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Astonished  and  difconcerted  with  the  length 
and  difficulties  of  the  fiege^  Cortes  deter- 
niined  to  make  one  great  effort  to  gee  poiTef- 
fion  of  the  city  before  he  relinquifhed  the  plan 
which  he  had  hitherto  follov/ed;,  and  had  re- 
courfe*to  any  other  mode  of  attack.  With 
this  view,  he  fent  inflruClions  to  Alvarado  and 
Sandoval  to  advance  with  their  divifions  to  a 
general  affault,  and  took  the  command  in  per- 
fon  of  that  polled  on  the  caufeway  of  Cuyocan. 
Animated  by  his  prefence,  and  the  expectation 
of  fome  decifive  event,  the  Spaniards  puflied 
forward  with  irrefiflible  imipetuofity.  They 
broke  through  one  barricade  after  another, 
forced  their  way  over  the  ditches  and  canals, 
and  having  entered  the  city,  gained  ground 
inceffantly,  in  fpite  of  the  multitude  and  fero- 
city of  their  opponents.  Cortes,  though  de- 
lighted with  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs,  did 
not  forget  that  he  might  ftili  find  it  neceifary 
to  retreat;  and  in  order  to  fecure  ir,  appointed 
Julian  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of  chief  note  in 


^  B.  Diaz,  c.  i^i. 
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the  troops  which  he  had  received  from  Hifpa-  Sook  V. 
niola,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps  in  the  '""j^zT. 
caufeway  as  the  main  body  advanced.  That 
oincer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed, while  his  companions  were  in  the  heat 
of  a6lion  and  the  career  of  vi6tory,  neglected 
the  important  charge  committed  to  him,  and 
hurried  on  inconfiderately  to  mingle  with  the 
combatants.  The  Mexicans,  whofe  military 
attention  and  fldli  were  daily  improving,  no 
fooner  obferved  this,  than  they  carried  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  their  monarch. 

GuATiMOziN  inftantly  difcerned  the  confe-  Repuifea 
quences  of  the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had 
committed,  and,  with  admirable  prefence  of 
mind,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He 
commanded  the  troops  polled  in  the  front  to 
flacken  their  efforts,  in  order  to  allure  the 
Spaniards  to  pufh  forward,  while  he  difpatched 
a  large  body  of  chofen  warriors  through  dif- 
ferent ftreets,  fom.e  by  land,  and  others  by 
water,  towards  the  great  jpreach  in  the  caufe- 
wa)^  which  had  been  left  open.  On  a  fignai 
which  he  gave,  the  prieils  in  the  principal 
tem.ple  flruck  the  great  drum  confecrated  to 
the  god  of  war.  No  fooner  did  the  Mexicans 
hear  its  doleful  folemn  found,  calculated  to 
infpire  them  with  contempt  of  death  and  en- 
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Book  V.   thufiaftic  ardour,   than  they  rufhed  upon  the 
*'~~"''      '   enemy  with  frantic  rage.     The  Spaniards,  un- 
able to  refift  men  urged  on  no  lefs  by  religious 
fury  than  hope  of  fuccefs,  began  to  retire,  at 
firft  leifurely,  and  with  a  good  countenance ; 
but  as  the  enemy  prelied  on,  and  their  own 
impatience  to  efcape  increafed,  the  terror  and 
confufion  became  fo  genera],  that  when  they 
arrived  at  the  gap  in  the  caufeway,  Spaniards 
and  Tlafcalans,  horfemen  and  infantry,  plunged 
in  promifcuoufly,  while  the  Mexicans  ruflied 
upon  them  fiercely  from  every  fide,  their  light 
canoes   carrying  them    through  flioals  v/hich 
the  brigantines  could  not  approach.     In  vain 
did  Cortes  attempt  to  flop  and  rally  his  flying 
troops ;   fear  rendered  them  regardlefs  of  his 
entreaties  or  commands.     Finding  all  his  en- 
deavours to  renew   the  combat  fruitlefs,    his 
next  care  was  to  fave  fome  of  thofe  who  had 
thrown  themfeives  into  the  water;  but  while 
thus  employed,  with  more  attention  to  their 
uithconfi-     fituation  than  to  his  own,   fix  Mexican  cap- 
derabieiofs,    ^^-^^^   fuddcnly  kid   hold    of  him,    and  were 

hurrying  him  off  in  triumph  i  and  though  two 
of  his  officers  refcued  him  at  the  expence  of 
their  own  lives,  he  received  feveral  dangerous 
wounds  before  he  could  break  loofe.  Above 
fixty  Spaniards  perifhed  in  the  rout;  and  what 
rendered  the  difaller  more  afni^ling,  forty  of 

thefe 
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t'kefe  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy    ^o^k  V. 
never  known  to  Ihev/  mercy  to  a  captive  \  icn. 

The  approach  of  night,  thouo;h  it  delivered  Thofe  who 

^  '^  .  ^  _     .         were  taken 

the  dejefted  Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  lacrificed  to 
enemy,  ufhered  in,  what  was  hardly  lefs  griev-  1,1,^"^ 
ous^  the  noife  of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and 
of  the  horrid  feflival  with  which  they  ceie-  * 
brated  their  vidory.  Every  quarter  of  the 
city  was  illuminated  s  the  great  temple  ihonc 
with  fuch  peculiar  iplendour,  that  the  Spa- 
iiiards  could  plainly  fee  the  people  in  motion, 
and  the  prieils  bufy  in  hailenijig  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  death  of  the  prifoners.  Through 
the  gloom^  they  fancied  that  they  difcerned 
their  companions  by  the  whitenefs  of  their 
fkins,  as  they  were  ftript  naked  and  compelled 
to  dance  before  the  image  of  the  god  to  v/hom 
they  were  to  be  offered.  They  heard  the 
ihrieks  of  thofe  who  were  facrificed,  a^nd  thought 
that  they  could  diilinguifh  each  unhappy 
vi6Lim,  by  the  well-known  found  of  his  voice, 
imagination  added  -to  what  they  really  faw  or 
lieard,  and  augmented  its  horror*  The  moft 
unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of  compafrion,  and 

^  Cortes  Relat.  p.    273.     B.  Diaz.  c.  152.     Gomara 
Cron.  c.  138.     Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  i,  c.  2c. 
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Bock  V.  the  ftoutefr  heart  trembled  at    the    dreadful 
j.jj^      ipedhacle  which  they  beheld '.  ^ 


iTew  Cortes,    who,    befides  all   that  he  felt  in 

fchemes  and  .,,.-.,.  /vi         •   i 

eiforts  of      common  with  his  loldiers,  was  opprefled  with 
the  additional  load  of  anxious  refleclions  na- 


the  Mexi- 
cans 


turai  to  a  general  on  fuch  an  unexp€6led  cala- 
mity, could  not,  like  them,  relieve  his  mind 
by  giving  vent  to  its  anguifh.  He  was  obliged 
to  alTume  an  air  of  tranquillity,  in  order  to 
revive  the  fpirit  and  hopes  of  his  followers. 
The  jundiiure,  indeed,  required  an  extraordi- 
nary exertion  of  fortitude.  The  Mexicans, 
elated  with  their  vidlory,  fallied  out  next  morn- 
ing to  attack  him  in  his  quarters..  But  they 
did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms 
alone.  They  fent  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards 
whom  they  had  facrificed  to  the  leading  men 
in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  aiTured  them 
that  the  god  of  war,  appeafed  by  the  blood 
of  their  invaders,which  had  beenfhed  fo  plenti- 
fully on  his  altars,  had  declared  with  an  audibie 
voice,  that  in  eight  days  time  thofe  hated 
enemies  fliould  be  finally  defrroyed,  and  peace 
and  profperity  re-eftabliihed  in  the  empire. 

f  See  NOTE  XCII. 
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A  PREDICTION  Uttered  with  fuch  confidence,  Book  V. 
and  in  terms  fo  void  of  ambiguity,  gayied  ,5^,. 
univeriai  credit  among  a  people  prone  to  ^J^H^^  ^^' 
fuperftition.  The  zeal  of  the  provinces,  which  ^^^^^"^'^^^ 
had  already  declared  againfl  the  Spaniards,  aiii". 
augmented,  and  feveral,  v/hich  had  hitherto 
remained  inadlive,  took  arms  with  enthufiailic 
ardour  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  gods.  The 
Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  venerate  the  fame  deities  with  the 
Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the  refponfes  of  their 
priefts  with  the  fame  implicit  faith,  abandoned 
the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of  men  devoted  to  cer- 
tain deflrudlion.  Even  the  fidelity  of  the 
Tlafcalans  was  fhaken,  and  the  Spanifh  troops 
were  left  almoft  alone  in  their  ilations.  Cortes 
finding  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  difpel  the 
fuperftitious  fears  of  his  confederates  by  argu- 
ment, took  advantage;^  from  the  imprudence 
of  thofe  who  had  framed  the  prophecy,  in  fix- 
ing its  accomplifhment  fo  near  at  hand,  to 
give  a  firiking  demonflration  of  its  faliity. 
He  fufpended  ail  military  operations  during 
the  period  marked  out  by  the  oracle.  Under 
cover  of  the  brigantines  v/hich  kept  the  enemy 
at  a  diftance,  his  troops  lay  in  fafety,  and  the 
fatal  term  expired  without  any  difaller  ^, 

^  B.  Diaz,  c,  153.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  138, 
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Book  V.  His  allies,  afhamed  of  their  own  credulity, 
,52j.      returned  to  their  ilation.     Other  tribes,  judg- 

Here|ains     '^      ^|^^^  ^^^  POQs  who  had  now  deceived  the 

Aip.  Mexicans,    had   decreed   finally    to  withdraw 

their  prote6lion  from  them,  joined  his  fland- 
ard;  and  fuch  was  the  levity  of  a  fimple  people, 
moved  by  every  (light  impreflion,  that,  in  a 
fhort  time  after  fuch  a  general  defection  of  his 
confederates,  Cortes  faw  himfelf^  if  we  may 
believe  his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  a  hun^ 

and  adepts  a  ^rcd  and  fifty  thoufand   Indians.     Even  with 

new  fyftem  i        r  i    • 

or  attack,  fuch  a  numcrous  army,  he  found  it  neceffary 
to  adopt  a  new  and  more  wary  fyflem  of  ope- 
ration. Inftead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to 
become  mafter  of  the  city  at  once,  by  fuch 
bold  but  dangerous  efforts  of  valour  as  he  had 
already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually, 
and  with  every  poffible  precaution  againft  ex- 
pofing  his  men  to  any  calamity  fimilar  to  that 
which  they  ftill  bev/ailed.  As  the  Spaniards 
pufhed  forward,  the  Indians  regularly  repaired 
the  caufeways  behind  them.  As  foon  as  they 
got  pOiTelTion  of  any  part  of  the  town,  the 
houfes  v/ere  inflantly  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Day  by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire  as 
their  enemies  gained  ground,  v^ere  hemmed 
in  within  more  narrow  limits.  Guatimozin, 
though  unable  to  flop  the  career  of  the  enemy, 
continued  to  defend  his  capital  with  obflinate 

refolution. 
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refolution,  and  difputed  every  inch  of  ground.  Book  V. 
The  Spaniards  not  only  varied  their  mode  of  j^^,, 
attack,  but,  by  orders  of  Cortes,  changed  the 
weapons  with  which  they  fought.  They  were 
again  armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  fpears, 
which  they  had  employed  with  fuch  fuccefs 
againfl  Narvaez,  and,  by  the  firm  array  in 
which  this  enabled  them  to  range  themfelves, 
they  repelled,  with  little  danger,  the  ioofe 
alTault  of  the  Mexicans :  incredible  numbers 
of  them  fell  in  the  conflife  which  they  re- 
newed every  day  ^,  While  war  wafled  with^ 
out,  famine  began  to  confume  them  within  the 
city.  The  Spanifli  brigantines,  having  the  en- 
tire command  of  the  lake,  rendered  it  almoll 
impoffible  to  receive  any  fupply  of  provifions 
by  water.  The  vafl:  number  of  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  enabled  Cortes  to  fhut  up  the  ave- 
nues to  the  city  by  land.  The  flores  which 
Guatimozin  had  laid  up  were  exhaufbed,  by 
the  multitudes  which  crouded  into  the  capital, 
to  defend  their  fovereign  and  the  temples  of 
their  gods.  Not  only  the  people,  but  perfons 
of  the  higheft  rank  felt  the  utmoft  diflreHes  of 
want.  What  they  fiifFered  brought  on  infec- 
tious and  mortal  diftempers,  the  lafl  calamity 

^  Cortes  Relat.  p.  279,  C.  276,  F.     B.  Diaz.  c.  153, 
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Book  V.  that  vifits  befieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up 
j^,j^      the  meafure  of  their  woes  '. 

S!ftanr"f  SuT,  under  the  prefiure  of  fo  many  and  iiich 
Guatimo-  various  evils,  the  fpirit  of  Guatimozin  remained 
firm  ana  unfubdued.  He  reje6led,  with  fcorn, 
every  overture  of  peace  from  Cortes,  and  dif- 
daining  the  idea  of  fubmitting  to  the  oppreflbrs 
of  his  country,  determined  not  to  furvive  its 
July  27.  ruin.  The  Spaniards  continued  their  progrefs. 
At  length  all  the  three  divifions  penetrated  into 
the  great  fquare  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
made  a  fecure  lodgment  there.  Three-fourths 
of  the  city  were  now  reduced,  and  laid  in  ru- 
ins. The  remaining  quarter  was  fo  clofely 
prelTed,  that  it  could  not  long  withtland  aiTail- 
ants  who  attacked  it  from  their  new  ftation 
with  fuperior  advantage,  and  more  afTured  ex- 
pectation of  fuccefs.  The  Mexican  nobles, 
folicitous  to  fave  the  life  of  a  monarch  whom 
they  revered,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  re- 
tire from  a  place  where  refiflance  was  now 
vain,  that  he  m.ight  roufe  the  more  difbant  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  to  arms,  and  maintain 
there  a  more  fuccefsful  ftruggle  with  the  pub- 
lic enemay.     In  order  to  facilitate  the  execu- 

^  Cortes   Relat.   276,    E.    277,  F.     B.   Diaz.   155. 
Gom.  Cron.  c.  141. 
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tlon    of  this   meafure,    they    endeavoured    to  BockV. 
amufe   Cortes   with   overtures    of  fubmiffion,       i-^^ 
that,  while  his  attention  was  employed  in  ad- 
jufling  the  articles  of  pacification,  Guatimozin 
might  efcape   unperceived.      But  they  made 
this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater  fagacity 
and  difcernment  than  to  be  deceived  by  their 
arts.     Cortes  fufpe6ling  their  intention,    and 
aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat  it,  ap- 
pointed Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whofe  vigi- 
lance he  could  molt  perfe6tly  rely,  to  take  the 
command  of  the   brigantines,    with  flridt  in- 
jun6lions  to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy. 
Sandoval,  attentive  to   the  charge,   obferving 
fome  large  canoes  crouded  with  people  rov/ing 
acrofs  the  lake  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  in- 
flantly  gave  the  fignal  to  chace.     Garcia  Hol- 
guin,  who  commanded  the  fieeteil  brigantine, 
foon  overtook  them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire 
on  the  foremoft  canoe,  which  feemed  to  carry 
fome  perfon  whom  all  the  reft  followed  and 
obeyed.      At    once    the    rowers    dropt    their  He  5s  taken 
oars,  and  all  on   board,  throwing  down  their  ^^ 
arms,  conjured  him    with   cries  and   tears  to 
forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there.     Holguin 
eagerly  feized  his  prize,  and  Guatimozin,  with 
a  dignified   compofure,  gave  himfelf  up  into 
^  his  hands,  requefting  only  that  no  infult  mighr 

E  e  4  '   be 
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Book  V.  be  offered  to  the  emprefs  or  his  children, 
i^ai.  When  conduced  to  Cortes,  he  appeared  nei- 
ther with  the  fullen  fiercenefs  of  a  barbarian, 
nor  with  the  dejedion  of  a  fupplicant.  "  I 
have  done/'  faid  he^,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the 
Spanifh  general,  "  what  bec^ame  a  nionarch« 
I  have  defended  my  people  to  the  lafl  extre^ 
mity.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  die.  Take 
this  dagger,"  laying  his  hand  on  one  which 
Cortes  wore,  ^^  plant  it  in  my  breaft,  and  put 
an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer  be  of 


ufe 


k  s'> 


Aug  13.         ^g  f-QQj^  2^3  ^-j^Q  f^fg  Qf  their  fovefeign  was 

The  city,  . 

known,  the  refiftance  of  the  Mexicans  ceafed ; 
and  Cortes  took  poflelnon  of  that  fmall  part 
of  the  capital  which  yet  remained  undeftroyed. 
Thus  terminated  the  fiege  of  Mexico,  the  mofl 
memorable  event  in  the  conqueft  of  America. 
It  continued  feventy-five  days,  hardly  one  of 
which  pafled  v/ithout  fome  extraordinary  effort 
of  one  party  in  the  attack,  or  of  the  other  in 
the  defence  of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  which 
both  knew  that  the  fortune  of  the  empire  de- 
pended. As  the  ftruggle  here  was  more  ob- 
ftinate,  it  was  like  wife  more  equal  than  any 

^  Cortes  Relat.  279.    B.  Diaz.  c.  156,     Gomara  Crcn. 
c.  142.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 

between 
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between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Book  V. 
Worlds.  The  great  abilities  of  Guatimozin,  ^^"7X7^ 
the  number  of  his  troops,  the  peculiar  fitua- 
tion  of  his  capital,  fo  far  counterbalanced  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  difci^ 
pline,  that  they  muft  have  relinquiihed  the  en* 
terprifej  if  they  had  trufted  for  fuccefs  to 
themfelves  alone.  But  Mexico  was  overturned 
by  the  jealoufy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its 
power,  and  by  the  revolt  of  fubjefls  impatient 
to  fliake  off  its  yoke.  By  their  effectual  aid^ 
Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplifh  what,  with- 
out fuch  fupport,  he  would  hardly  have  ven- 
tured to  attempt.  How  much  foever  this 
account  of  the  redudion  of  Mexico  may  de- 
tradt,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  marvellous 
relations  of  fome  Spanifh  writers,  by  afcribing 
that  to  fimple  and  obvious  caufes  Vv^hich  they 
attribute  to  the  romantic  valour  of  their  coun- 
trymen, it  adds,  on  the  other,  to  the  merit  and 
abilities  of  Cortes,  who,  under  every  difad-^ 
vantage,  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  un- 
known nations,  as  to  render  them  infcrumenfs 
towards  carrying  his  fchemes  into  execution  '* 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniatds,  on  accom-  Sm?.nnefs  of 
pliihing  this    arduous  enterprife,  was  at  firfl   lnd&^^. 

poinrment 

1  See  NOTE  XCIII.  cfcheSpa- 

excefTive.  "^"'^'^ 
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Book  V.  exceffive.     But  this  was  quickly  damped  by 
the    cruel    difappointment  of   thole   ianguine 
hopes,    which  had   animated  them   amidft  fo 
many  hardfnips  and  dangers.     Inilead  of  the 
inexhaullible  wealth  which  they  expected  from 
becoming  mailers  of  Montezuma's  treafures, 
and  the  ornaments  of  fo  many  temples,  their 
rapacioufnefs  could  collect  only  an  inconfider- 
able  booty  amidfl  ruins  and  defolation  K     Gua- 
timozin,    aware  of  his   impending   fate,    had 
ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches  amafTed 
by  his  anceflors  to   be  thrown  into  the  lake. 
The  Indian  auxiliaries,    while   the   Spaniards 
were  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  enemy,  had 
carried  off  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  fpoil. 
The  fum  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors 
was  fo  fmall,  that  many  of  them  difdained  to 
accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  fhare, 
and    all    murmured    and    exclaimed  ;    fome, 
againft  Cortes  and  his  confidents,  v/hom  they 
fufpecled  of  having  fecretly  appropriated  to 
their  own  ufe,  a  large  portion  of  the  riches 
which  fhould  have  been  brought  into  the  com- 
mon flock 5  others,  againfl  Guatimozin,  whom 

^  The  gold  and  filver,  according  to  Cortes,  amounted 
only  to  120,000  pefos,  Relat.  280,  A.  a  fum  much  infe- 
rior to  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  divided  in 
Mexico. 

they 
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they  accufed  of  obflinacy,  in  refufmg  to  difcover    Book  V. 
the  place  where  he  had  hidden  his  treafure. 


15x1. 


Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promifes  were  Cuatimozin 
employed  in  order  to  footh  them,  but  with  fo  ^®''^'^^^'^* 
little  efFedb,  that  Cortes,  from  folicitude  to 
check  this  growing  fpirit  of  difcontent,  gave 
way  to  a  deed  which  fl:ains  the  glory  of  all  his 
great  adlions.  Without  regarding  the  former 
dignity  of  Guatimozin,  or  feeling  any  reverence 
for  thofe  virtues  which  he  had  diiplayed,  he 
fubjecled  the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with 
his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force 
from  them  a  difcovery  of  the  royal  treafures, 
which  it  was  fuppofed  they  had  concealed. 
Guatimozin  bore  whatever  the  refined  cruelty 
of  his  tormentors  could  inflidl,  with  the  invin- 
cible fortitude  of  an  American  warrior.  His 
fellow-fufFerer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of 
the  anguilh,  turned  a  dejedied'eye  towards  his 
mafter,  which  feemed  to  implore  his  permiffion 
to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high- 
fpirited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  au- 
thority mingled  with  fcorn,  checked  his  weak- 
nefs  by  afking,  "  Am.  I  now  repofing  on  a  bed 
of  flowers  ?"  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  he 
perfevered  in  his  dutiful  fiience,  and  expired. 
Cortes,  afhamed  of  a  fcene  fo  horrid,  refcued 

the 
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Book  V.   the  royal  vi6lim  from  the  hands  of  his  tortur- 
^^Xj,       ers,  and  prolonged  a  life  referved  for  new  in- 
dignities and  fufFerings  '". 


All  the  pro- 
vinces OT  the 
errp/e  fab-. 
roic. 


Cortes  forin  3 
fchemes  cf 
new  difco- 
veries. 


■which  are 
completed 
by  MigeU 


The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had 
forefeen,  decided  that  of  the  empire.  The 
provinces  fubmitted  one  after  another  to  the 
conquerors.  Small  detachments  of  Spaniards 
marching  through  them  without  interruption, 
penetrated  in  different  quarters  to  the  great 
Southern  Ocean,  which,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a 
fhort  as  well  as  eafy  paffage  to  the  Eafl  Indies, 
and  fecure  to  the  crown  of  Caftiie  all  the  envied 
wealth  of  thofe  fertile  regions " ;  and  the  a6live 
mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to  form  fchemes 
for  attempting  this  important  difcovery  °. 

He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progrefs 
of  his  vi6lorious  arms  in  Mexico,  the  very 
fcheme,  of  which  he  began  to  form  fome  idea, 
had  been,  undertaken  and  accomplifhed.  As 
this  is  one  of  the  moil  fplendid  events  in  the 

^  B.Diaz,  c.  157.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  146.  Herrera, 
dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.     Torquem.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  574. 

"  Cortes  Relat.  280,  D,  &c.     B.  Diaz.,  c.  157. 

o  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  Gomara  Cron. 
c.  149. 
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liiflory  of  the  Spaniih  difcoveries,  and  has  been    Book  Vc 
productive  of  efFedls  peculiarly  interefting  to       j^^j, 
thofe  extenfive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now 
fubjecled  to  the  crown  of  Callik,  the  account 
of  its  rife  and  progrefs  merits  a  particular  de-- 
tail. 


Ferdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman  of  honourable  birth, 
having  lerved  feveral  years  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
with  diflinguifhed  valour,  under  the  famous 
Albuquerque,  demanded  the  recompence  which 
he  thought  due  to  his  fervices,  with  the  bold- 
nefs  natural  to  a  high-fpirited  foldier.  But, 
for  fome  reafon  whi<:h  is  not  explained,  both 
his  general  and  his  fovereign  rejected  his  fuit 
with  a  difdainful  coldnefs,  that  was  intolerable 
to  a  man  confcious  of  what  he  had  done,  and  of 
what  he  deferved.  In  a  tranfport  of  refent- 
ment,  he  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
an  ungrateful  mafter,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
Caflile,  in  hopes  that  there  his  worth  would 
be  more  juftly  eflrimated.  He  endeavoured  to 
recommend  himfeif  by  propofing  to  execute  a 
fcheme,  the  accomplifhment  of  which,  he  knew, 
would  wound  the  monarch  againft  whom  he 
was  exafperated  in  the  moft  tender  part.     He 

I  revived 


H^7^ 
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Book  V.  revived  Columbus's  original  and  favourite  pro- 
1521.  je^>  of  difcovering  a  paiTage  to  India  by  a 
weilerly  courfe^,  and  without  encroaching  on 
that  portion  of  the  globe  which  was  allotted  to 
the  Portuguefe  by  the  line  of  demarcation. 
He  fouaded  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the  ideas  of 
that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by  many  ob- 
fervations,  the  refult  of  his  own  naval  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  that  of  his  countrymen,  in 
their  intercourfe  with  the  Eall.  The  under- 
taking, he  acknowledged,  was  both  arduous 
and  expenfive,  as  it  could  not  be  attempted 
but  with  a  fquadron  of  confiderable  force,  and 
vidlualled  for  at  lead  two  years.  Fortunately, 
he  applied  to  a  minifter  who  was  not  apt  to  be 
deterred,  either  by  the  boldnefs  of  a  defign,  or 
the  expence  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
Cardinal  Ximenes^  v/ho  at  that  time  directed 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  difcerning  at  once  what  an 
increafe  of  wealth  and  glory  would  accrue  to 
his  country  by  the  fuccefs  of  Magellan's  pro- 
pofal,  iiftened  to  it  with  a  mofl  favourable  ear. 
Charles  V.  on  his  arrival  in  his  Spanifh  domi- 
nions, entered  into  the  meafure  with  no  lefs 
ardour,  and  orders  v/ere  iflued  for  equipping 
a  proper  fquadron  at  the  public  charge,  of 
which  the  command  was  o-iyen  to  Masiellan, 
3  whom 
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whom  the  king  honoured  with  the  habit  of  St.  Book  V. 
Jago  and  the  title  of  Captain-General  p.  '] 

On  the  tenth  of  Augufl  one  thoufand  five  his  voyage. 
hundred  and  nineteen,  Magellan  failed  from 
Seville  with  five  fhips,  which,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  conli- 
derable  force,  though  the  burden  of  the  largeft 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons. 
The  crews  of  the  whole  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  men,  among  whom  were 
fome  of  the  mofl  fkilful  pilots  in  Spain,  and 
feveral  Portuguefe  failors,  in  whofe  experience, 
as  more  extenfive,  Magellan  placed  flill  greater 
confidence.  After  touching  at  the  Canaries, 
he  flood  direclly  fouth  towards  the  equino6lial 
line  along  the  coaft  of  America,  but  was  fo 
long  retarded  by  tedious  calms,  and  fpent  fo 
much  time  in  fearching  every  bay  and  inlet  for 
that  communication  with  the  Southern  Ocean 
which  he  wiflied  to  difcover,  that  he  did  not 
reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the  twelfth  of 
January.  That  fpacious  opening  through  1520. 
which  its  vafl  body  of  v/ater  pours  into  the 
Atlantic  allured  him  to  enter  j  but,  after  fail- 

p  Herrera,  dec,  2.  lib.  ii,  c.  19,  lib.  iv,  c.  9,      Go- 
niara  Hift.  c,  9 1 , 

ing 
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Book  V.    ing  up  it  for  fome  days,  he  concluded,  from 
*"'     '~-    i]^Q  fhallownefs  of  the  dream  and  the  frefhnefs 
of  the  water,  that  the  wilhed-for  flrait  Was  not 
fituated  there,    and  continued  his   courfe  to- 
wards the  fouth.     On  the  thirty-firft  of  March 
he  arrived  in  the  port  of  St.  Julian,  about  forty- 
eight  degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  where  he  re- 
folved  to  winter.     In  this  uncomfortable  ita- 
tion   he  loil   one   of  his    fquadron,    and  the 
Spaniards  fufiered  fo  much  from  the  excefTive 
rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of  three 
of  his  fhips,  headed  by  their  officers,  rofe  in 
open  mutiny,  and  infifted  on  relinquifhing  the 
viiionary  proje6t  of  adefperate  adventurer,  and 
returning  directly  to  Spain.     This  dangerous 
inlurre(5lion  Magellan  fupprcfTed,  by  an  effort 
of  courage  no  Icfs  prompt  than  intrepid,  and 
infiided  exemplary  punifhment  on   the  ring- 
leaders.    With  the  remainder  of  his  followers, 
overawed  but  not  reconciled  to  his  fcheme,  he 
continued  his  voyage  towards  the  fouth,  and  at 
length  difcovcred,  near  the  fifty-third  degree 
of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a  flrait,  into  which 
he  entered,  notwithflanding  the  murmurs  and 
remonftrances  of  the  people  under  his  com- 
mand.    After  failing  twenty  days  in  that  wind- 
ing dangerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave  his 
own  namiC,  and  where  one  of  his  fhips  deferted 

him^ 
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him,  the  great  Southern  Ocean  opened  to  his   ^^^^  V. 
view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks      15^1. 
to  Heaven  for  having  thus  far  crowned  his  en- 
deavours with  fuccefs  '^. 

But  he  was  Hill  at  a  greater  diftance  than  he 
imagined  from  the  obje6l,of  his  v/ifhes.  He 
failed  during  three  months  and  twenty  days  in 
an  uniform  dire6lion  towards  the  north-wefl, 
without  difcovering  land.  In  this  voyage,  the 
longed  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  un- 
bounded ocean,  he  fuffered  incredible  diilrefs. 
His  flock  of  provifions  was  almoft  exhaufted, 
the  water  became  putrid,  the  men  were  reduced 
to  the  fhortefl  allowance  with  which  it  was 
pofTible  to  fuftain  life^  and  the  fcurvy,  the  moft 
dreadful  of  all  the  maladies  with  which  fea-far^ 
ing  people  are  afflidled,  began  to  fpread  among 
the  crew.  One  circumftance  alone  afforded 
them  fome  confolation  1  they  enjoyed  an  unin- 
terrupted courfe  of  fair  weather,  with  fuch  fa- 
vourable winds,  that  Magellan  beftowed  on 
that  ocean  the  name  o(  Pacific^  which  it  Hill 
retains.  When  reduced  to  fuch  extremity  that 
they  mufb   have  funk  under  their  fufFerings, 

*i  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  10.  lib.  ix.  c.  10,  &c. 
Gomara  Hilt.  c.  92.  Pigafetta  Viaggio  ap.  Ramuf.  il. 
p.  352,  &c. 

Vol.  il  F  f  they 
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Book  V.  they  fell  in  with  a  clufter  of  fmall  but  fertile 
,^^77^    iHandsj  which  afforded  them   refrefnments  in 

March  6.  f^^h  abundance,  that  their  health  was  foon  re- 
efliabliflied.  From  thefe  iilesj  which  he  called 
De  los  Ladrones^  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
and  foon  made  a  more  important  difcovery  of 
the  iflands  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Philippines.  In  one  of  thefe  he  got  into  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives,  who  at- 
tacked him.  with  a  numerous  body  of  troops 
well  armed ;  and  while  he  fought  at  the  head 

April  a6.  of /his  men  with  his  ufual  valour,  he  fell  by  the 
hands  of  thofe  barbarians,  together  with  feveral 
of  his  principal  officers. 

The  expedition  was  profecuted  under  other 
comm.anders.  After  vifiting  many  of  the 
fmaller  iiles  fcattered  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  they  touched  at  the  great  ifland 
Nov.  g.  of  Borneo,  and  at  length  landed  in  Tidore,  one 
of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  aftonilhment  of  the 
Portuguefe,  who  could  not  comprehend  how 
the  Spaniards,  bjr  holding  a  weflerly  courfe, 
had  arrived  at  that  fequeilered  feat  of  their 
mofl  valuable  commerce,  which  they  them^- 
felves  had  difcovered  by  failing  in  an  oppofite 
diredion.  There,  and  in  the  adjacent  ifles, 
the  Spaniards  found  a  people  acquainted  with 

the 
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the  benefits  of  extenfive  trade,  and  willing  to  Book  V. 
open  an  intercourfe  with  a  new  nation.  They  ,^j,,^ 
took  in  a  cargo  of  the  precious  fpices,  which 
are  the  diftinguifhed  production  of  thofe  iflands; 
and  with  that,  as  well  as  with  fpecimens  of  the 
rich  commodities  yielded  by  the  other  coun- 
tries which  they  had  vifited,  the  Vi5lory^  which,  J^"-  is*** 
of  the  two  fhips  that  remained  of  the  fquadron, 
was  moil  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  fet  fail  for  Eu- 
rope, under  the  command  of  Juan  Sebaflian 
del  Cano.  He  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  after 
many  difaflers  and  fufFerings,  he  arrived  at  St. 
Lucar  on  the  feventh  of  September  one  thou- 
fand  live  hundred  and  twenty-two,  having  failed 
round  the  globe  in  the  fpace  of  three  years  and 
twenty-eight  days  '^. 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magel- 
lan of  the  fatisfadlion  of  accomplilhing  this 
great  undertaking,  his  contemporaries,  jufl  to 
his  mem.ory  and  talents,  afcribed  to  him  not 
only  the  honour  of  having  formed  the  plan,  but 
of  having  furmounted  alm.ofl:  every  obflacie  to 
the  completion  of  it  j  and  in  the  prefent  age  his 

*5  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  9.  lib.  iv,  c.  i.  Go- 
mara  Cron.  c.  93,  &-c.  Pigafetta  ap.  Ramuf.  i:.  p..,  361, 
&c.  ^ 
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name  is  ftill  ranked  among  the  highefi:  in  the 
roll  of  eminent  and  fuccefsful  navigators.  The 
naval  glory  of  Spain  now  eciipfed  that  of  every 
other  nation  j  and  by  a  fmgular  felicity  fhe 
had  the  merit,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years, 
of  difcovering  a  new  continent  almoil  as  large 
as  that  part  of  the  earth  which  was  formerly 
known,  and  of  afcertaining  by  experience  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  fatisfied  with  the 
glory  of  having  firft  encompaffed  the  earthy 
they  expelled  to  derive  great  commercial  ad- 
vantages from  this  new  and  boldefl  effort  of 
their  maritime  fl^ill.  The  men  of  fcience 
among  them  contended,  that  the  fpice  iflands, 
and  feveral  of  the  richeft  countries  in  the  Eaft, 
were  fo  fituated  as  to  belong  of  right  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile,  in  confequence  of  the  parti- 
tion made  by  Alexander  VI .  The  merchants, 
without  attending  to  this  difcuflion,  engaged 
eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  com- 
merce, which  was  now  opened  to  them.  The 
Portugiiefe,  alarmed  at  the  intrufion  of  fuch 
formidable  rivals,  remonftrated  and  negoci- 
ated  in  Europe,  while  in  Afia  they  obflructed 
the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms. 
I  Charles, 
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Charles,  not  fufEcicntly  inftrucled  with  refpe^l   Book  V. 
to  the  importance  of  this  valuable  branch  of     Ts^T'"' 
commerce,  or  di(Lra6led  by  the  multiplicity  of 
his  fchemes  and  operations,  did  not  afford  his 
fubjedls  proper  protedion.     At  laft,  the  low 
ftate  of  his  finances,  exhauiled   by  the  efforts 
of  his  arms  in  every  part  of  Europe,  together 
with  the  dread  of  adding  a  new  war  with  Por- 
tugal to  thofe  in  which  he  v/as  already  engaged, 
induced  him  to  make  over  his  claim  of  the  Mo- 
luccas to  the  Portuguefe  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  ducats.     He  referved,  however, 
to  the  crown  of  Cafcile  the  right  of  reviving  its 
pretenfions   on   repayment  of  that   fum,    but 
other  obje6ls  engroffed  his  attention  and  that 
of  his  fucceflbrs ;  and  Spain  was  finally  ex- 
cluded from  a  branch  of  commerce  in  which 
it  was  engaging  with  fanguine  ^expedlations  of 
profit '. 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was 
relinquifhed,  the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  fol- 
lov/ed  by  comimercial  effefls  of  great  moment 
in  Spain.  Philip  II.  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five   hundred    and  fixty-four,    reduced    thofe 

r  Herrera,    dec.  3.   lib.  vl.   c,  5,   &c.    dec.  iv.  lib.  v, 
c,  7,  &c. 

F  f  3  iflands 
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Book  V.  iflands  which  he  difcovered  in  the  Eailern 
Ocean  to  fubjecLion^  and  eftablifhed  fettle- 
ments  there  j  between  which  and  the  kingdom 
of  New  Spain,  a  regular  intercourfe,  the  na- 
ture of  which  Ihall  be  explained  in  its  proper 
place,  is  carried  on.  I  return  now  to  the 
tranfadions  in  New  Spain. 

An  order  to  At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  fuch 
Conlf^  vaft  territories  for  his  native  country,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  future  conquefls,  it  was  his 
lingular  fate  not  only  to  be  deflitute  of  any 
commiflion  or  authority  from  the  fovereign 
whom  he  was  ferving  with  fuch  fuccefsful  zeal, 
but  to  be  regarded  as  an  undutiful  and  fedi- 
tious  fubjecl.  By  the  influence  of  Fonfeca, 
bifhop  of  Burgos,  his  condu6l  in  afluming  the 
government  of  New  Spain  was  declared  to  be 
an  irregular  ufurpation,  in  contempt  of  the 
royal  authority ;  and  Chriftoval  de  Tapia  re- 
ceived a  commifTion,  impowering  him  to  fu- 
perfede  Cortes,  to  feize  his  perfon,  to  confif- 
cate  his  efFe(R;s,  to  make  a  ftrift  fcrutiny  into 
his  proceedings,  and  to  tranfmit  the  refult  of 
all  the  inquiries  carried  on  in  New  Spain  to  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  of  v/hich  the  bifhop  of 
Burgos  was  prefident,  A  few  weeks  after  the 
reduftion  of  Mexico,  Tapia  landed  at  Vera 
3  Cruz 
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Cruz  with  the  royal  mandate  to  flrlp  its  con-  "Book  V, 
queror  of  his  power,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  cri-  ,^jj, 
minal.  But  Fonfeca  had  chofen  a  very  im- 
proper inltrument  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
Cortes.  Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor 
the  talents  that  fuited  the  high  command  to 
which  he  was  appointed.  Cortes,  while  he  which  he 
publickly  exprefled  the  mod  refpeclfui  vene- 
ration for  the  emperor's  authority,  fecretly  took 
meafures  to  defeat  the  effect  of  his  commifTion; 
and  having  involved  Tapia  and  his  followers 
in  a  multiplicity  of  negociations  and  confer- 
ences, in  which  he  fometimes  had  recourfe  to 
threats,  but  more  frequently  employed  bribes 
and  promifes,  he  at  length  prevailed  on  that 
weak  man  to  abandon  a  province  which  he  was 
unworthy  of  governing '. 

But   notwithflanding  the  fortunate  dexte-  Applies 
rity  with  v/hich  he  had  eluded  this  danger,  c!urt,  ° '  ' 
Cortes  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  precarious  tenure     jj^^ ,' 
by  which  he  held  his  power,  that  he  difpatched 
deputies  to  Spain,  v/ith  a  pompous  account  of 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  with  farther  fpecimens 
of  the  produdtions  of  the  country,  and  with 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  dec.  iv.  c.  i.     Cort. 
Relat.  28i,E,     B.Diaz,  c.  158. 

F  f  4  rich 
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Book  V .  rich  prefents  to  the  emperor,  as  the  earned  of 
j^2z.  future  contributions  from  his  new  conqueft; 
requeftingj  in  recompence  for  all  his  fervices, 
the  approbation  of  his  proceedings,  and  that 
he  might  be  entrufled  with  the  government  of 
thofe  territories,  which  his  conducT,  and  the 
valour  of  his  followers,  had  added  to  the  crown 
of  Caftile.  The  jun6ture  in  which  his  deputies 
reached  the  court  was  favourable.  The  in- 
ternal commotions  in  Spain,  which  had  dif- 
quieted  the  beginning  of  Charles's  reign,  were 
juft  appeafed ".  The  minifters  had  leifure  to 
turn  their  attention  towards  foreign  affairs. 
The  account  of  Cortes's  vi6tories  filled  his 
countrymen  with  admiration.  The  extent  and 
value  of  his  conquefls  became  the  object  of 
vaft  and  interefting  hopes.  Whatever  flain  he 
might  have  contracted,  by  the  irregularity  of 
the  fteps  which  he  took  in  order  to  attain 
power,  was  fo  fully  effaced  by  the  Iplendor  and 
merit  of  the  great  actions  which  this  had  en- 
abled him  to  perform,  that  every  heart  re- 
volted at  the  thought  of  inflicting  any  cenfure 
on  a  man,  whofe  fervices  entitled  him  to  the 
higheil  marks  of  diflinclion.  The  public  voice 
declared  warmly  in  favour  of  his  pretenfions^ 

f  Hi^,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii. 

and 
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and  Charles  arriving  in  Spain  about  this  time.    Book  V» 
adopted  the  fentiments  of  his  fubje6ls  with  a  '^^^^~^  ~* 
youthful  ardour,     Notwithflanding  the  claims  andisap- 
of  Velafquezj    and   the  partial  reprefentations  capi^n- 
of  the  bifbop  of  Burgos,  the  emperor  appointed  Governor  of 
Cortes  captain  general  and  governor  of  New  n^w  Spain. 
Spain,  judging  that  no  perfon  was  fo  capable 
of  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of  efta- 
blifhing  good  order  both  among  his  Spanifh 
and  Indian  fubjecls,  as  the  commander  whom 
the  former  would  willingly  obey,  and  the  lat- 
ter had  long  been  accuftomed  to  fear  and  to 
refpedl  ""<, 

Even  before  his  jurifdiclion  received  this  Hisfcherres 
legal  fandion,  Cortes  ventured  to  exercife  all  ^en^^s'^'"^^' 
the  powers  of  a  governor,  and,  by  various  ar- 
rangements, endeavoured  to  render  his  con- 
queft  a  fecure  and  beneficial  acquifition  to  his 
country.  He  determined  to  eftablifh  the  feat 
of  government  in  its  ancient  fration,  and  to 
raife  Mexico  again  from  its  ruins ;  and  having 
conceived  high  ideas  concerning  the  future 
grandeur  of  the  ilate  of  which  he  was  laying 
the  foundation,  he  began  to  rebuild  its  capital 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.     Gomara  Crpn,  c.  164^ 
165.     B,  Diaz.  167,  168, 

on 
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Book  V.  on  a  plan  v/hich  hath  gradually  fornned  the 
TXi.  rnofl  magnificent  city  in  the  Nev/  Worlds  At 
the  fame  time,  he  employed  ikilful  perfons  to 
fearch  for  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  opened  fome  which  were  found  to  be 
richer  than  any  which  the  Spaniards  had  hither- 
to difcovered  in  America.  He  detached  his 
principal  officers  into  the  remote  provinces, 
and  encouraged  them  to  fettle  there,  not  only 
by  beflowing  upon  them  large  tra6i:s  of  land, 
but  by  granting  them  the  fame  dominion  over 
the  Indians,  and  the  fame  right  to  their  fer- 
vice,  w^hich  the  Spaniards  had  affumed  in  the 
iflands. 

inforrec-  It  was  not,  howcvcr,  without  difHcuky  that 

Me"xica^n*'^^    thc  Mcxican  empire  could  be  entirely  reduced 
and  cruelty    into  the  form  of  a  Spanifh  colony.     Enraged 

of  the  Spa-  1  1     1     r  1  i 

niards.  and  rendered  defperate  by  oppreflion,  the  na- 
tives often  forgot  the  fuperiority  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  ran  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  li- 
berties. In  every  conteft,  however,  the  Eu- 
ropean valour  and  difcipline  prevailed.  But, 
fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  the  Spa- 
niards fullied  the  glory  redounding  from  thefe 
repeated  victories  by  their  mode  of  treating 
the  vanquifhed  people.  After  taking  Guati-, 
mozin,  and  becoming  mafters  of  his  capital, 

they 
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they  fuppofed  that  the  king  of  Callile  entered  Book  V. 
on  poffeflion  of  all  the  rights  of  the  captive      ~^^^ 
monarch,  and  affe6led  to  conilder  every  effort 
of  the  Mexicans  to  affert  their  own  independ- 
ence, as  the  rebellion  of  vaiTals  againft  their 
fovereign,  or  the  mutiny  of  flaves  againft  their 
mailer.    Under  the  fandion  of  thofe  ill-founded 
maxims,  they  violated  every  right  that  fhould 
be  held  facred  between  hodile  nations.     After 
each  infurrection,  they   reduced  the  common 
people  in  the  provinces  which  they  fubdued, 
to  the  mofl  humiliating  of  all  conditions,  that 
of  perfonal  fervitude.     Their  chiefs,  fuppofed 
to  be  more  criminal,  were  punifhed  with  greater 
fe verity,  and  put  to  death  in  the  mod  ignomi- 
nious or  the  moft  excruciating  mode,  that  the 
infolence  or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors 
could  devife.     In  almoil  every  diilricl  of  the 
Mexican  empire,    the  progrefs  of  the  Spanilh 
arms  is  marked  with  blood,  and  with  deeds  fo 
atrocious  as  difgrace   the  enterprifing  valour 
that  conducted  them  to  fuccefs.   In  the  country/ 
of  Panuco,  fixty  caziques,  or  leaders,  and  four 
hundred  nobles  were  burnt  at  one  time.     Nor 
was  this  fliocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in  any 
fudden  fally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of  infe- 
rior note.     It  was  the  ad  of  Sandoval,  anofficer 

whofe 
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Book  V.  whofe  name  is  entitled  to  the  fecond  rank  in 
iwT^  ^^^  annals  of  New  Spain,  executed  after  a  fo- 
lemn  confultation  with  Cortes;  and  to  com- 
plete the  horror  of  the  fcene,  the  children  and 
relations  of  the  wretched  vidbims  were  afTem- 
bled,  and  comipeiied  to  be  fpedlators  of  their 
dying  agonies  ^  It  feems  hardly  pofEble  to 
exceed  in  horror  this  dreadful  example  of  fe-^ 
verity;  but  it  was  followed  by  another,  which 
affeded  the  Mexicans  ftill  more  fenfibly,  as  it 
gave  them  a  mofl  feeling  proof  of  their  own 
degradation,  and  of  the  fmall  regard  which 
their  haughty  mafters  retained  for  the  ancient 
dignity  and  fplendour  of  their  ftate.  On  a 
flight  fufpicion,  confirmed  by  very  imperfedt 
evidence,  that  Guatirnozin  had  formed  a 
fcheme  to  iHake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  excite  his 
former  fubjedts  to  take  arms,  Cortes,  without 
the  formality  of  a  trial,  ordered  the  unhappy 
monarch,  together  with  the  caziques  of  Tezeu- 
CO  and  Tacuba,  the  two  perfons  of  greateft 
eminence  in  the  empire,  to  be  hanged  i  and  the 
Mexicans,  with  aflonifhment  and  horror,  be- 
held this  difgraceful  punifhment  inflided  upon 
perfons,  to  whom  they  were  accuftomed  to  look 
UD  with  reverence,  hardly  inferior  to  that  which 

y  Cortes  Relat.  291,  C.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  155, 

they 
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they 'paid  to  the  gods  themfelves  ^.  The  ex-  Book  V. 
ample  of  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers  en-  ,51a, 
couraged  and  juilified  perfons  of  fubordinate 
rank  to  venture  upon  comnnitting  greater  ex- 
cefTes.  Nuno  de  Guznnan,  in  particular,  ftaincd 
an  illuflrious  name  by  deeds  of  peculiar  enor- 
mity and  rigour,  in  various  expeditions  which 
he  conducted  \ 

One  circumflance,  however,  faved  the  Mex-  fi'^^objea: 

^  of  induftry 

leans  from  farther  confumption,  perhaps  from  ?mong  the 
one  as  complete  as  that  which  had  depopu- 
lated the  iflands.  The  firfc  conquerors  did 
not  attempt  to  fearch  for  the  precious  metals 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  were  neither 
fufnciently  wealthy  to  carry  on  the  expenfive 
works,  which  are  requifite  for  opening  thofe 
deep  receffes  where  Nature  has  concealed  the 
veins  of  gold  and  filver,  nor  fufficiently  fkilful 
to  perform  the  ingenious  operations  by  which 
they  are  feparated  from  their  relpeclive  ores. 
They  were  fatisfied  with  the  more  fimple  me- 
thod, pra6lifed  by  the  Indians,  of  wafhing  the 
earth  carried  down  rivers  and  torrents  from  the 

=^  Gomara  Cron.  c.  170.     B.Diaz,  c.   177.     Herrera, 
dec.  3.  lib.viii.  c.  9.     See  NOTE    XCIV. 
^  lierrera,  dec.  4  and  5  pafiim. 

mountains. 
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Book  V.    maiintains,  and  colle6ling  the  grains  of  native 

'7."~    metal   depofited    there.      The   rich   mines  of 

New  Spain,    which    have  poured    forth   their 

treafures  with  fuch  profufion  on  every  quarter 

'5s»>  ^c.  of  the  globe,  were  not  difcovered  for  feveral 
years  after  the  conquefl  ^  By  that  time,  a 
more  orderly  government  and  police  were  in- 
troduced into  the  colony  3  experience,  derived 
from  former  errors,  had  iliggefted  many  ufe- 
ful  and  humane  regulations  for  the  prote6lion 
and  prefervation  of  the  Indians  -,  and  though 
it  then  became  neceliary  to  increafe  the  number 
of  thofe  employed  in  the  mines,  and  they  were 
ena:aged  in  a  fpecies  of  labour  more  pernicious 
to  the  human  conflitution,  they  faifered  lefs 
hardfhip  or  dim inution  than  from  the  ill-judged, 
but  lefs  extenfive,  fchem^es  of  the  firft  con- 
querors. 

Their  po-         This  extraordinary  mortality  among  the  In- 
^'^*  dians    difappointed   the   hopes   of  their    new 

mailers*  Few  feem  to  have  derived  any  con- 
fiderable  wealth  from  their  ill-condu&d  re- 
fearches.  According  to  the  ufual  fate  of  firft 
fettlers  in  new  colonies,  it  was  their  lot  to  en- 
counter danger  and  to  itruggle  with  difficulties; 

•*  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  x.  c.  21. 

the 
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the  fruits  of  their  vidories  and  toils  were  re-  Book  V. 
ferved  for  times  of  tranquillity,  and  reaped  by  '"  Tc'Ui"^ 
fuccefTors  of  greater  induilry,  but  of  inferior 
merit.  The  early  hiiliorians  of  America  abound 
with  accounts  of  the  fufferings  and  of  the  po- 
verty of  its  conquerors  \  In  New  Spain, 
their  condition  was  rendered  more  grievous  by 
a  peculiar  arrangement.  When  Charles  V.  ad- 
vanced Cortes  to  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try, he,  at  the  fame  time,  appointed  certain 
commiffioners  to  receive  and  adminiiler  the 
royal  revenue  there,  with  independent  jurif- 
di<5lion  ^,  Thefe  men,  chofen  from  inferior 
nations  in  various  departments  of  public  buii- 
nefs  at  Madrid,  were  fo  much  elevated  with 
their  promotion,  that  they  thought  they  were  , 

called  to  ad  a  part  of  the  firft  confequence. 
But  being  accuftom.ed  to  the  minute  forma- 
lities of  office,  and  having  contracted  the  nar- 
row ideas  fuited  to  the  fphere  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  moved,  they  were  aftonifhed,  on 
arriving  in  Mexico,  at  the  high  authority  which  15*4* 
Cortes  exercifed,  and  could  not  conceive  that 
the  mode  of  adm.inillration,  in  a  country  re- 
cently fubdued  and  fettled,  muft  be  different 

c  Cortes  Relat.  283,  F.     B.  Diaz,  c.  209. 
''  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 

from 
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BookV.    from  what  took  place  in  one  where  tranquillity 
^T7      and  regular  government  had  been  long  efta- 
blilhed.      In    their   letters,    they    reprefented 
Cortes  as   an  ambitious   tyrant,    who  having 
ufurped  a  jurifdi6tion  fuperior  to  law,  afpired  at 
independence,    and  by  his  exorbitant  wealth 
and  extenfive  influence^  might  accomplifh  thofe 
difloyal  fchemes  which  he  apparently  medi- 
tated %     Thefe   infinuations  made   fuch  deep 
imprelTion  upon  the  Spanilli  minifters,  mofl  of 
whom  had  been  formed  to  bufinefs  under  the 
jealous  and  rigid  adminiftration  of  Ferdinand, 
that  unmindful  of  all  Cortes's   paft  fervices, 
and  regardlefs  of  what  he  was  then  fuffering  in 
conducing  that  extraordinary  expedition,  in 
which  he  advanced  from  the  lake  of  Mexico  to 
the  weftern  extremities  of  Honduras  ^,  they  in- 
fufed  the  fame  fufpicions  into  the  mind  of  their 
mafler,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  order  a  fo- 
lemn  inquell  to  be  made  into  his  condu(fb,  with 
,p^.      powers  to  the  licenciate  Ponce  de  Leon,  en-^ 
trufled  with  that  commiflion,  to  feize  his  per- 
fon,  if  he  Ihould  find  that  expedient,  and  fend 
him  prifoner  to  Spain  ^ 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  v.  c.  14, 

f  See  NOTE    XCV. 

S  Herrera,  dec,  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  14,  15  = 

The 
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The  fudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few    ^ook  V, 
days  after  his  arrival  in  New  Spain,  prevented       ,5^^. 
the  execution  of  this  commifTion.     But  as  the   f^/nTto' 
objedl  of  his   appointment   was  known,    the   Spain, 
mind   of   Cortes   was   deeply   wounded   v/ith 
this  unexpedled  return  for  fervices  which  far 
exceeded  whatever  any  fubjedl  of  Spain  had 
rendered  to  his  fovereign.     He  endeavoured^ 
however,  to  maintain  his  flation,  and  to  recover 
the  confidence  of  the  court.     But  every  per- 
fon  in  office,  who  had  arrived  from  Spain  fince 
the  conquell,  was  a  fpy  upon  his  conduct,  and 
with  malicious  ingenuity  gave  an  unfavourable 
reprefentation  of  all  his  adlions.     The  appre- 
henfions  of  Charles  and  his  minifters  increafed. 
A  new  commiffion  of  inquiry  was  ifliied,  with       152S1 
more  extenfive  powers,  and  various  precautions 
were  taken  in  order  to  prevent  or  to  punilh 
him,  if  he  fhould  be  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  at- 
tempt what  was  inconfiftent  with  the  fidelity  of 
a  fubjecl  ^.      Cortes   beheld   the  approaching 
crifis  of  his  fortune  with  all  the  violent  emo- 
tions natural  to  a  haughty  mind,  confcious  of 
high  defert,  and  receiving  unworthy  treatment. 
But  though  fome  of  his   defperate  followers 
urged  him  to  aflert  his  own  rights  againfl  his 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 
lib.  iv.  c.  9,  10.  B.  Diaz.  c.  172.  196,  Gbmara  Chron. 
c.  166. 

'  Vol.  II,  >»  Cj  g  ungrateful 
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Book  V.  ungrateful  country^  and  with  a  bold  hand  t& 
j^aS,  feize  that  power  which  the  courtiers  meanly 
accufed  him  of  coveting',  he  retained  fuch 
felf-command,  or  was  actuated  with  fuch  feri- 
timents  of  loyalty^  as  to  reject  their  dangerous 
counfels,  and  to  chufe  the  only  courfe  in  which 
he  could  fecure  his  own  dignity^  without  de- 
parting from  his  duty^  He  refolved  not  to 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial,  in 
that  country  which  had  been  the  fcene  of  his 
triumphs ;  but  without  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  his  judges,  to  repair  direftly  to  Caftile,  and 
commit  himfelf  and  his  caufe  tothejullice  and 
generofity  of  his  fovereign  ^. 

Hrsrecep.  CoRTHs  appeared  in  his  native  country  with 
the  fplendouf  that  fuited  the  conqueror  of  a 
mighty  kingdom.  He  brought  with  him  a 
great  part  of  his  wealth,  many  jewels  and 
ornaments  of  great  value,  feveral  curious  pro- 
du(5lions  of  the  country  ',  and  was  attended  by 
fome  Mexicans  of  the  firfl  rank,  as  well  as 
by  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  own  officers. 
His  arrival  in  Spain  removed  at  once  every 
fufpicion  and  fear  that  had  been  entertained 
with  refped  to  his  intentions.     The  emperor, 

» ,B.  Diaz.  c.  194.  ^  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 

»  See   NOTE    XCVI. 

3  having 
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having  now  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  Book  y« 
defigns  of  Cortes,  received  him  like  a  perfon  ""^^s, 
"Whom  confcioufnefs  of  his  oWn  innocence  had 
brought  into  the  prefence  of  his  mafcer,  and 
who  was  intitled  by  the  eminence  of  his  fer- 
vices,  to  the  higheft  marks  of  diflinclion  and 
refped.  The  order  of  St.  jago,  the  title  of 
Marquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  the  grant  of  a 
vaft  territory  in  New  Spain,  were  fucceffively 
bellowed  upon  him  3  and  as  his  manners  were 
torred  and  elegant,  although  he  had  pafled 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  rough  ad- 
Venturers,  the  emperor  admitted  him  to  the 
fame  familiar  intercoiirfe  with  himfelf,  that  was 
enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  firll  rank "". 

But,    amidfl:  thofe  external  proofs   of  re-  Settiemefit 
gard,  fymptoms  of  remaining  diilruil  appeared,   vern^fntin 
Though  Cortes  earneflly  foiicited  to  be  rein-  ^^"^  ^p^^"' 
ftated    in    the    government    of   New   Spain, 
Charles,  too  fagacious  to  commit  fuch  an  imi- 
portant  charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  once 
fufpecled,  peremptorily  refufed   to  invefl  him 
again  with  powers  which  he  might  find  it  im- 
poiTible  to  controuL     Cortes,  though  dignified 
with    new    titles,    returned    to    Mexico   with      ^$i^* 

^  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  iv.  c.  i.     lib.  vi.  0,4.    B.  Diaz. 
c.  196.     Gom.  Chron,  c.  182. 

G  g  *a  dlminiHied 
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Book  V.  dimlnifhed  authority.  The  military  depart- 
^^~  ment,  with  powers  to  attempt  new  difcove- 
ries,  was  left  in  his  hands ;  but  the  fupreme 
direclion  of  civil  affairs  was  placed  in  a  board 
called  The  Audience  of  New  Spain*  At  a  fub- 
fequent  period,  when,  upon  the  increafe  of  the 
colony,  the  exertion  of  authority  more  united 
and  extenfive  became  neceflary,  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  was  fent 
thither  as  Viceroy^  to  take  the  government  into 
his  hands. 

New  This    divifion    of  power    in    New    Spain 

ConTo!^°^  proved,  as  was  unavoidable,  the  fource  of 
perpetual  diiTention,  which  embittered  the  life 
of  Cortes,  and  thwarted  all  his  fchemes.  As 
he  had  now  no  opportunity  to  difplay  his 
aftive  talents  but  in  attempting  new  difcove- 
ries,  he  formed  various  fchemes  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  all  of  Vv'hich  bear  imprefiions  of  a  genius 
that  delighted  in  v/hat  was  bold  and  fplendid. 
He  early  entertained  an  idea,  that,  either  by 
fteering  through  the  gulf  of  Florida  along  the 
eaft  coafL  of  North  America,  fome  flrait  would 
be  found  that  communicated  with  the  weflern 
ocean  -,  or  that,  by  examining  the  iilhmus  of 
Darien,  fome  pafTage  would  be  difcovered  be- 
tween tlie  North  and  South  Seas  ".  But  having 

"  Cortes  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  294,  B, 

been 
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been  difappointed  in  his  expedlations  with  re-  ^oo^  ^^• 
fped  to  both,  he  now  confined  his  views  to  ^^^^^ 
fuch  voyages  of  difcovery  as  he  could  make 
from  the  ports  of  New  Spain  in  the  South  Sea. 
There  he  fitted  out  fucceffively  feveral  fmall 
fquadrons,  which  either  periihed  in  the  at- 
tempt, or  returned  without  making  any  difco- 
very of  moment.  Cortes,  weary  of  entrufting 
the  condudl  of  his  operations  to  others,  took  vs^^' 
the  command  of  a  new  armament  in  perfon, 
and,  after  enduring  incredible  hardfhips,  and 
encountering  dangers  of  every  fpecies,  he  dif- 
covered  the  large  peninfula  of  California,  and 
furveyed  the  greater  part  of  the  gulf  which 
feparates  it  from.  New  Spain.  The  difcovery 
of  a  country  of  fuch  extent  would  have  re- 
fle6ted  credit  on  a  common  adventurer  -,  but  it 
could  add  little  new  honour  to  the  name  of 
Cortes,  and  was  far  from  fatisfying  the  fan- 
guine  expedlations  which  he  had  formed  °. 
Difgufted  with  ill  fuccefs,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accuftomed,  and  weary  of  conteiling  with 
adverfaries  to  whom  he  confidered  it  as  a  dif- 
grace  to  be  oppofed,  he  once  more  fought  for  1540, 
redrefs  in  his  native  country, 

*  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  9,  10.  dec.  8.  lib.  vi. 
c.  14*  Venegas  Hift.  of  Californ.  i,  125.  Lorenzana 
Hilt.  p.  322,  &c. 

G  g  ;^  But 
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Book  V.  BuT  his  reception  there  was  very  different 
^^^  from  that  which  gratitude,  and  even  decency, 
Hiscearh^  ought  to  havc  fccured  for  him.  The  merit  of 
his  ancient  exploits  was  already,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  forgotten,  or  eclipfed  by  the  fame  of  re- 
cent and  more  valuable  conquells  in  another 
quarter  of  America.  No  fervice  of  moment 
was  now  expeded  from  a  man  of  declining 
years,  and  who  began  to  be  unfortunate.  The 
emperor  behaved  to  him  v;ith  cold  civility;  his 
minifters  treated  him^  fom.etimies  with  fiegle6l:, 
fometimes  with  infolence.  His  grievances  re-' 
ceived  no  redrefs ;  his  claim.s  were  urged  with- 
out effe6t  5  and  after  feveral  years  fpent  in  fruit- 
lefs  application  to  miniflers  and  judges^  an 
occupation  the  mofl  irkfome  and  mortifying  to 
a  man  of  high  fpirit,  who  had  moved  in  a  fphere 
where  he  was  more  accuftomed  to  command 
than  to  folicitj  Cortes  ended  his  days  on  the 
fecond  of  December  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  forty-feven,  in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his 
age.  His  fate  was  the  fame  with  that  of  all  the 
perfons  who  diftinguiflied  themfeives  in  the 
difcovery  or  conqueii  of  the  New  World.  En- 
vied by  his  contemporaries,  and  ill  requited  by 
the  court  which  he  ferved,  he  has  been  ad- 
mired and  celebrated  by  fucceeding  ages. 
Which  has  formed  the  mofl  juft  eftimate  of  his 
charader,  an  impartial  confideration  of  hi^ 
adions  muft  determine. 
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NOTE  I.  p.  4. 

THE  height  of  the  moft  elevated  point  in  the 
Pyrenees  is,  according  to  M.  Caffini,  fix  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  forty-fix  feet.  The  height  of 
the  mountain  Gemmi,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  is  ten 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  height  of 
the  Pike  of  TenerifFe,  according  to  the  meafurement 
of  P.  Feuille,  is  thirteen  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
feventy-eight  ket.  The  height  of  Chimborazzo,  the 
inoft  elevated  point  of  the  Andes,  is  twenty  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Voyage  de  D.  Juan. 
Ulloa,  Obfervations  Aftron.  et  Phyfiq.  torn.  ii.  p. 
114.  The  line  of  congelation  on  Chimborazzo,  or 
that  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  covered  perpetually 
with  fnow,  is  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
feet  from  its  fummit.  Prevot.  Hift.  Gener.  des  Voy= 
ages,  vol.  xiii.  p,  636, 

NOTE   II.   p.  4. 

A  S  a  particular  defcription  makes  a  ftronger  impref- 

fion  than  general  aflertions,  I  (hall  give  one  of  Rio 

de  la  Plata  by  an  eye-witnefs,  P.  Cattaneo,  a  Modenefe 
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jefuit,  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1749,  who  thus  re» 
prefents  what  he  felt  when  fuch  new  objed:s  were  firft 
prefented  to  his  view.  "  While  I  refided  in  Europe, 
and  read  in  books  of  hiftory  or  geography  that  the 
mouth  of  the  river  De  la  Plata  was  an  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  breadth,  I  confidered  it  as  an  exaggera- 
tion, becaufe  in  this  hemifphere  we  have  no  example 
of  fuch  vaft  rivers.  When  I  approached  its  mouth,  I 
had  the  mofl:  vehement  defire  to  afcertain  the  truth 
with  my  own  eyes ;  and  I  have  found  the  matter  to 
be  exa£lly  as  it  was  reprefented.  This  I  deduce  par- 
ticularly from  one  circumftance  :  When  we  took  our 
departure  from  Monte-Video,  a  fort  fltuated  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
where  its  breadth  is  confiderably  diminifhed,  v/e  failed 
a  complete  day  before  we  difcovered  the  land  on  the 
oppofite  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  we  could  not  difcern  land  on 
either  fide,  and  faw  nothing  but  the  fky  and  water,  as 
if  we  had  been  in  fome  great  ocean.  Indeed,  we 
fhould  have  takeri  it  to  be  fea,  if  the  frefh  water  of 
the  river,  which  was  turbid  like  the  Po,  had  not  fatis- 
iied  us  that  it  was  a  river.  Moreover,  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  another  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  and  where 
it  is  fliil  much  narrower,  it  is  not  only  impoffible  to 
difcern  the  oppofite  coaft,  which  is  indeed  very  low 
and  flat ;  but  one  cannot  perceive  the  houfes  or  the 
tops  of  the  fteeples  in  the  Portuguefe  fettlement  at 
Colon ia  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river."  Lettera  pri- 
ma, publiihed  by  Muratori,  11  Chriftianefimo  Felice, 
5^c.  i,  p.  257, 

NOTE 
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NOTE  IIL    p.  8. 

XJEWFOUNDLAND,  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  are  the  countries  which  lie  in  the  fame 
parallel  of  latitude  with  the  kingdom  of  France ;  and 
in  every  part  of  thefe  the  water  of  the  rivers  is  frozen 
during  winter  to  the  thicknefs  of  feveral  feet ;  the 
earth  is  covered  with  fnow  as  deep;  almoft  all  the 
birds  fly,  during  that  feafon,  from  a  climate  where 
they  could  not  live.  The  country  of  the  Efkimaux, 
part  of  Labrador,  and  the  countries  on  the  fouth  of 
Hudfon's  Bay,  are  in  the  fame  parallel  with  Great 
Britain ;  and  yet  in  all  thefe  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that 
even  the  induftry  of  Europeans  has  not  attempted  cul^ 
tivation. 

NOTE  IV.   p.  11, 

A  C  O  S  T A  is  the  firft  philofopher,  as  far  as  I 
know,  who  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  d'lf-^ 
ferent  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new  continents, 
by  the  agency  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  each.  Hill, 
Moral.  &c.  lib.  ii.  &  iii.  M»  de  BufFon  adopts  this 
theory,  and  has  not  only  improved  it  by  new  obferva- 
tions,  but  has  employed  his  amazing  powers  of  de- 
fcriptive  eloquence  in  embellifliing  and  placing  it  in 
the  moft  ftriking  light.  Some  remarks  may  be  added, 
which  tend  to  illuftrate  more  fully  a  doi^rine  of  much 
importance  in  every  inquiry  concerning  the  tempera- 
ture of  various  climates. 

When 
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When  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  muft  in  its 
paflage  rob  the  furface  of  feme  of  its  heat.  By  means 
of  this,  the  coldnefs  of  the  wind  is  abated.  But  if  it 
continue  to  blow  in  the  fame  dire6^ion,  it  will  come, 
by  degrees,  to  pafs  over  a  furface  already  cooled,  and 
will  fufFer  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its  own  keen- 
nefs.  Thus,  as  it  advances  over  a  large  tra£l  of  land, 
it  brings  on  all  the  feverity  of  intenfe  froft. 

Let  the  fame  wind  blow  over  an  extenfive  and  deep 
fea;  the  fuperficial  water  muft  be  immediately  cooled 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  wind  proportionally 
warmed.  But  the  fuperficial  and  colder  water  be- 
coming fpecifically  heavier  than  the  warmer  water  be- 
low it,  defcends ;  what  is  warmer  fupplies  its  place, 
which,  as  it  comes  to  be  cooled  in  its  turn,  continues 
to  warm  the  air  which  pafies  over  it,  or  to  diminifli  its 
'  cold.     This  change  of  the  fuperficial  water,  and  fuci- 

ceffive  afcent  of  that  which  is  warmer,  and  confequent 
Aicceffive  abatement  of  coldnefs  in  the  air,  is  aided  by 
the  agitation  caufed  in  the  fea  by  the  mechanical 
af^ion  of  the  wind,  and  alfo  by  the  motion  of  the 
tides.  This  will  go  on,  and  the  rigour  of  the  v.;ind 
v/ili  continue  to  diminifb  until  the  whole  water  is  fo 
far  cooled,  that  the  water  on  the  furface  is  no  longer 
removed  from  the  a£^lon  of  the  wind,  faft  enough  to 
hinder  it  from  being  arretted  by  froft.  Whenever  the 
furface  freezes,  the  wind  is  no  longer  warmed  by  the 
water  from  below,  and  it  goes  on  v/ith  undiminifbed 
cold. 
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From  thofe  principles  may  be  explained  the  feverlty 
of  winter  frofts  in  extenfive  continents ;  their  mild- 
nefs  in  fmall  iilands;  and  the  fuperior  rigour  of  winter 
in  thofe  parts  of  North  America  with  which  we  are 
bed  acquainted.  In  the  north-weft  parts  of  Europe, 
the  feverity  of  winter  is  mitigated  by  the  weft  winds, 
which  ufually  blow  in  the  months  of  November,  De- 
cember, and  part  of  January. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  warm  v/ind  blows  over 
land,  it  heats  the  furface,  which  muft  therefore  ceafe 
to  abate  the  fervour  of  the  wind.  But  the  fame  wind 
blowing  over  water,  agitates  it,  brings  up  the  colder 
water  from  belov/,  and  thus  is  continually  lofmg 
fomewhat  of  its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  Tea  to  mitigate  the  heat 
of  the  wind  or  air  paffing  over  it,  proceeds  from  the 
following  circumftance,  that  on  account  of  the  tranf- 
parency  of  the  fea,  its  furface  cannot  be  heated  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  fun's  rays;  whereas  the  ground, 
fubje6ted  to  their  influence,  very  foon  acquires  great 
heat.  When,  therefore,  the  wind  blows  over  a  torrid 
continent,  it  is  foon  raifed  to  a  heat  almoft  intolerable; 
but  during  its  pafTage  over  an  extenfive  ocean,  it  is 
gradually  cooled  ;  fo  that  on  its  arrival  at  the  fartheft 
fhore,  it  is  again  fit  for  re  fpi  rat  ion. 

Those  principles  will  account  for  the  fultry  heats 

of  large  continents  in   the  torrid  zone ;  for  the  mild 

climate  of  iflands  in  the  {ame  latitude;  and  for  the 

fuperior  warmth  in  fummer  which  large  continents, 

S      '  fituated 
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fituated  in  the  temperate  of  colder  ^ones  of  tU6 
earth,  enjoy,  when  compared  with  that  of  illands. 
The  heat  of  a  climate  depends  not  only  upon  the  im- 
mediate efrect  of  the  fun's  rays,  but  on  their  continued 
Operation,  on  the  effect  which  they  have  formerly 
produced,  and  which  remains  for  fome  time  in  the 
ground.  This  is  the  reafon  vvhy  the  day  is  warmefl: 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  fummer  warmefc 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  winter  coldeft  about 
the  middle  of  January. 

The  forefts  which  cover  America,  and  hinder  the 
fun-beams  from  heating  the  ground,  are  a  great  caufe 
of  the  temperate  climate  in  the  equatorial  parts.  The 
ground,  not  being  heated,  cannot  heat  the  air ;  and 
the  leaves,  which  receive  the  rays  intercepted  from  the 
ground,  have  not  a  mafs  of  matter  fufEcient  to  abforb 
heat  enough  for  this  purpofe.  Befides,  it  is  a  known 
fa<Et,  that  the  vegetative  power  of  a  plant  occafions  a 
perfpi ration  from  the  leaves  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
to  which  they  are  expofed  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of 
evaporatibnj  this  perfpiration  produces  a  cold  in  the 
leaf  proportional  to  the  perfpiration.  Thus  the  effe£l 
of  the  leaf  in  heating  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  is  pro- 
digioufly  diminifhed.  For  thofe  obfcrvations,  which 
throw  much  additional  light  on  this  curious  fubje6b,  I 
am  indebted  to  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr,  Robifon^ 
profeflbr  of  nattiral  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh. 

iS^OTE 
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NOTE  V.    p.  12. 

^T^  H  E  climate  of  Brafil  has  been  defcribed  by  two 
"*■  eminent  naturalifts,  Pifo  and  Margrave,  who  ob- 
ferved  it  with  a  philofophical  accuracy,  for  which  we 
fearch  in  vain  in  the  accounts  of  many  other  provinces 
in  America.  Both  reprefent  it  as  temperate  and  mlld^ 
tvhen  compared  with  the  climate  of  Africa,  They 
afcribe  this  chiefly  to  the  refrefhing  wind  which  blows 
continually  from  the  fea.  The  air  is  not  only  cool^ 
but  chilly  through  the  night,  in  fo  much  that  the  na- 
tives kindle  fires  every  evening  in  their  huts.  Pifo  de 
Medicina  Brafilienfi,  lib.  i,  p.  i,  &c.  Margravius 
Hiftor.  Rerum  Natural.  Brafilise,  lib.  viii.  c,  3,  p.  264. 
Nieuhoff,  who  refided  long  in  Brafil^  confirms  their 
defcription.  Churchill's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  26, 
Gumilla,  who  was  a  miffionary  many  years  among  the 
Indians,  upon  the  river  Orinoco,  gives  a  fimilar  tie- 
fcrlption  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate  there. 
Hift.  de  I'Orenoque,  torn,  i^  p.  26.  P.  Acugna  felt  a 
very  confiderable  degree  of  cold  in  the  countries  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Amazons.  Relate  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
M.  Biet,  who  lived  a  confiderable  time  in  Cayenne, 
gives  a  fimilar  account  of  the  temperature  of  that  cli- 
mate, and  afcribes  it  to  the  fame  caufe.  Voyage  de 
la  France,  Equinox,  p.  330.  Nothing  can  be  more 
different  from  thefe  defcriptions  than  that  of  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  African  coaft  given  by  M.  Adanfon* 
Voyage  to  Senegal,  paffim. 


N^OTE 
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NOTE  VL  p.  13. 

iTi  W  O  French  frigates  were  fent  upon  a  voyage  of 
'*■  difcovery  in  the  year  1739.  In  latitude  44^ 
fouth,  they  began  to  feel  a  confiderable  degree  of  cold. 
In  latitude  48^,  they  met  with  iflands  of  floating 
ice.  Hiftoire  des  Navigations  aux  Terres  Auftrales, 
torn,  ii,  2565  Sec,  Dr.  Halley  fell  in  with  ice  in  lati- 
tude 59^.  Id.  torn,  i.  p.  47.  Commodore  Byron, 
when  on  thecoaft  of  Patagonia,  latitude  50^  33' fouth, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  which  is  midfummer  in 
that  part  of  the  globe,  the- twenty- firft  of  December 
being  the  longefl:  day  there,  compares  the  climate  to 
that  of  England  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Voyages  by 
Hawkefworth,  i.  25.  Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on 
Terra  del  Fuego  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Succefs,  latitude 
55°,  on  the  fixteenth  of  January,  which  correfponds 
to  the  month  of  July  in  our  hemifphere,  two  of  his 
attendants  died  in  one  night  of  extreme  cold,  and 
all  the  party  were  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of 
perifhing.  Id.  ii.  51,  52.  By  the  fourteenth  of 
March,  correfponding  to  September  in  our  hemifphere, 
winter  was  fet  in  with  rigour,  and  the  mountains  were 
covered  with  fnow.  Ibid.  72.  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
voyage  towards  the  South  pole,  furnifhes  new  and 
ftriking  inftances  of  the  extraordinary  predominance  of 
cold  in  this  region  of  the  globe,  '^  Who  would  have 
thought  (fays  he)  that  an  ifland,  of  no  greater  extent 
than  feventy  leagues  in  circuit,  fituated  betvi^een  the  lati- 
tude of  54^  and  55^,  (hould  in  the  very  height  of  Sum- 
mer be,  in  a  manner,  wholly  covered,  many  fathoms 

deep. 
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deep,  with  frozen  fnow ;  but  more  efpecially  the 
S.  W.  coaft  ?  The  very  fummits  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains were  cafed  wfth  fnow  and  ice;  but  the  quantity 
that  lay  in  the  valleys  is  incredible ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bays,  the  coaft  was  terminated  by  a  wall  of 
ice  of  confiderable  height."     Vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

In  fome  places  of  the  ancient  continent,  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  cold  prevails  in  very  low  latitudes.  Mr» 
Bogle,  in  his  embafTy  to  the  court  of  the  Delai  Lama, 
pafled  the  winter  of  the  year  1774  at  Chamnanning, 
in  latitude  31°  39'  N.  He  often  found  the  thermo- 
meter in  his  room  twenty-nine  degrees  under  the  freez- 
ing point  by  Fahrenheit's  fcale ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  April  the  ftanding  waters  were  all  frozen,  and 
heavy  fhowers  of  fnow  frequently  fell.  The  extra- 
ordinary elevation  of  the  country  feems  to  be  the 
caufe  of  this  exceffive  cold.  In  travelling  from  In- 
doftan  to  Thibet,  the  afcent  to  the  fummit  of  the 
Boutan  Mountains  is  very  great,  but  the  defcent  on 
the  other  fide  is  not  in  equal  proportion.  The  king- 
dom of  Thibet  is  an  elevated  region,  extremely  bare 
and  defolate.  Account  of  Thibet,  by  Mr,  Stewart, 
read  in  the  Royal  Society,  p.  7.  The  extraordinary 
cold  in  low  latitudes  in  America  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fame  caufe.  Thofe  regions  are  not  remark- 
able for  elevation.  Some  of  them  are  countries  de- 
preffed  and  level. 

The  moft  obvious  and  probable  caufe  of  the  fu- 
perior  degree  of  cold,  towards  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  America,   feems  to  be  the  form  of  the  continent 

Vol.  It.  H  h  there. 
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there.  Its  breadth  gradually  decreafes  as  It  ftretches 
from  St.  Antonio  fouth wards,  and  from  the  bay  of 
St.  Julian  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  its  dimenfions 
are  much  contracted.  On  the  eaft  and  weft  fides, 
it  is  waQied  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  From 
Its  fouthern  point  it  is  probable  that  an  open  fea  ex- 
tends to  the  Antarcflic  pole.  In  whichever  of  thefe 
direClions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  ap- 
proaches the  Magellanic  regions,  by  palling  over  a 
vaft  body  of  water,  nor  is  the  land  there  of  fuch  ex- 
tent that  it  can  recover  any  confiderable  degree  of  heat 
in  its  progrefs  over  it.  Thefe  circumftances  concur 
in  rendering  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  this  diftridt 
of  America,  more  fimilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than 
to  that  of  a  continental  climate,  and  hinder  it  from 
acquiring  the  fame  degree  of  fummer  heat,  with 
places  in  Europe  and  AGa,  in  a  correfponding  north- 
ern latitude.  The  north  wind  is  the  only  one  that 
reaches  this  part  of  America,  after  blowing  over  a 
great  continent.  But  from  an  attentive  furvey  of  its 
pofition,  this  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency,  ra- 
ther to  diminifti  than  augment  the  degree  of  heat. 
The  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  the. 
termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which 
ftretches  nearly  in  a  diredl:  line  from  north  to  fouth, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent.  The 
moft  fultry  regions  in  South-America,  Guiana,  Brafil, 
raraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie  many  degrees  to  the  eaft 
of  the  Magellanic  regions.  The  level  country  of 
Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  is  fituated  con- 
fiderably  to  the  weft  of  them.  The  north  wind  then, 
though    it   blows  over  land,  does  not   bring  to  the 
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ibuthern  extremity  of  America,  an  increafe  of  heat 
collected  in  its  pafTage  over  torrid  regions  ;  but  before 
it  arrives  there,  it  muft  have  fwept  along  the  fummits 
of  the  Andes,  and  comes  impregnated  with  the  cold 
of  that  frozen  region. 

Though  it  be  now  demonftrated  that  there  is  no 
fouthern  continent  in  that  region  of  the  globe  which 
it  was  fuppofed  to  occupy,  it  appears  to  be  certain 
from  Captain  Cook's  difcoveries,  that  there  is  a  large 
tra6lof  land  near  the  fouth  pole,  which  is  the  fource 
of  moft  of  the  ice  fpread  over  the  vaft  fouthern  ocean, 
vol.  ii.  p.  230.  239^  Sec.  Whether  the  influence  of 
this  remote  frozen  continent  may  reach  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  America,  and  affe6l  its  climate,  is  an 
inquiry  not  unworthy  of  attention. 


M. 


NOTE  VII.   p.  16. 

CONDAMINE  is  one  of  the  lateft  and  moft 
accurate  obfervers  of  the  interior  fiate  of  South- 
Americai  "  After  defcending  from  the  Andes  (fays 
he)  one  beholds  a  vail:  and  uniform  profpedl  of  water 
and  verdure,  and  nothing  more.  One  treads  upon 
the  earth,  but  does  not  fee  it ;  as  it  is  fo  entirely  co- 
vered with  luxuriant  plants,  weeds,  and  fhrubs,  that 
it  would  require  a  confiderable  degree  of  labour  to 
clear  it,  for  the  fpace  of  a  foot."  Relation  abrege 
d'un  Voyage,  &€.  p.  48.  One  of  the  fmgularities  in 
the  forefts  is  a  fort  of  ofiers,  or  withs,  called  bejucos 
by  the  Spaniards,  lianes  by  the  French,  and  nibbees 
by  the  Indians,  which  are  ufually  employed  as  ropes 
in  America.     This  is   one  of  the  parafuical   plants, 
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which  twifts  about  the  trees  it  meets  with,  and  rifing 
above  their  higheft  branches,  its  tendrils  defcend  per- 
pendicularly, ftrike  into  the  ground,  take  root,  rife 
up  around  another  tree,  and  thus  mount  and  defcend 
alternately.  Other  tendrils  are  carried  obliquely  by 
the  wind,  or  fome  accident,  and  form  a  confufiort 
of  interwoven  cordage,  which  refembles  the  rigging 
of  a  (hip,  Bancroft,  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  99.  Thefe 
withs  are  often  as  thick  as  the  arm  of  a  man.  lb. 
p.  75.  M.  Bouguer's  account  of  the  forefts  in  Peru 
perfeiSlly  refembles  this  defcription.  Voyage  au  Peru, 
p.  16.  Oviedo  gives  a  fimilar  defcription  of  the  fo- 
refts in  other  parts  of  America.  Hift.  lib.  ix.  p.  144, 
D.  The  country  of  the  Moxos  is  fo  much  overflowed^ 
that  they  are  obliged  to  relide  on  the  fummit  of  fome 
rifing  ground  during  fome  part  of  the  year,  and  have 
no  communication  with  their  countrymen  at  any  dif- 
tance.  Lettres  Edifiantes,  tom.  x.  p.  187.  Garcia 
gives  a  full  and  juft  defcription  of  the  rivers,  lakes,- 
woods,  and  marfhes  in  thofe  countries  of  America 
which  lie  between  the  tropics.  Origen  de  los  Indios, 
lib.  ii.  c.  5.  §  4,  5.  The  incredible  hardfhips  to 
which  Goncalez  Pizarro  was  expofed  in  attempting 
to  march  into  the  country  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes, 
convey  a  very  ftriking  idea  of  that  part  of  America 
in  its  original  uncultivated  ftate.  Garcil.  de  la  Vega^ 
RoyaL  Comment,  of  Peru,  part  ii.  book  iii,  c.  2 — 5. 
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NOTE  VIIL  p.  19. 

^  H  E  animals  of  America  feem  not  to  have  been  al- 
ways of  a  fize  inferior  to  thofe  in  other  quarters 
pf  the  globe.  From  antlers  of  the  moofe- deer  which 
have  been  found  in  America,  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  animal  of  great  fize.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
a  confiderable  number  of  bones  of  an  immenfe  mag- 
nitude have  been  found.  The  place  where  this  dif- 
covery  has  been  made  lies  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  below  the  jun£tion  of  the  river  Scioto 
with  the  Ohio.  It  is  about  four  miles  diftant  from 
the  banks  of  the  latter,  on  the  fide  of  the  marfli  called 
the  Great  Salt  Lick.  The  bones  lie  in  vaft  quanti- 
ties about  five  or  fix  feet  under  ground,  and  the  ftra- 
tum  is  vifible  in  the  bank  on  the  edge  of  the  Lick. 
yournal  of  Colonel  George  Croglan^  MS,  penes  me* 
This  fpot  feems  to  be  accurately  laid  down  by  Evans 
In  his  map.  Thefe  bones  muft  have  belonged  to  ani- 
mals of  enormous  bulk ;  but  naturalifts  being  acquaint- 
ed with  no  living  creature  of  fuch  fize,  were  at  firft 
inclined  to  think  that  they  were  mineral  fubftances. 
Upon  receiving  a  greater  number  of  fpecimens,  and 
after  infpe(Si:ing  them  more  narrowly,  they  are  now 
allowed  to  be  the  bones  of  an  animal.  As  the  ele- 
phant is  the  largeft  known  quadruped,  and  the  tufks 
which  were  found  nearly  refembled,  both  in  form 
and  quality,  the  tufks  of  an  elephant,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  carcafes  depofited  on  the  Ohio  were 
of  that  fpecies.  But  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  perfons^ 
of  our  age  beft  qualified   to  decide  with  refpe£l:  to 
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this  point,  having  accurately  examined  feveral  parcels 
of  tufks,  and  grinders,  and  jaw-bones,  fent  from  the 
Ohio  to  London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  an  elephant,  but  to  fome  huge  car- 
nivorous animal  of  an  unknovi^n  fpecies.  Phil.  Tranf- 
a6l.  vol.  Iviii.  p.  34.  Bones  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
as  remarkable  for  their  fize,  have  been  found  near  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers  Oby,  Jenifeia,  and  Lena, 
in  Siberia.  Stralhrenherg^  Defcript,  of  north  and  eaji 
Farts  of  Europe  and  Afia^  p.  402,  &c.  The  elephant 
feems  to  be  confined  in  his  range  to  the  torrid  zone, 
and  never  multiplies  beyond  it.  In  fuch  cold  regions 
as  thofe  bordering  on  the  frozen  fea,  he  could  not 
live.  The  exiftence  of  fuch  large  animals  in  Ame- 
rica might  open  a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  The 
more  we  contemplate  the  face  of  nature,  and  confider 
the  variety  of  her  productions,  the  more  we  muft  be 
fatisfied  that  aftonifliing  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  terraqueous  globe  by  convulfions  and  revolutions^ 
of  which  no  account  is  preferved  in  hiftory. 

NOTE  IX.  p.  20. 

'T^HIS  degeneracy  of  the  domeftic  European  animals 
in  America  ought  to  be  imputed  partly  to  each 
of  thefe  caufes.  In  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  which 
are  fituated  either  within  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  coun- 
tries bordering  upon  it,  the  increafe  of  heat,  and  di- 
verflty  of  food,  prevent  fheep  and  horned  cattle  from 
attaining  the  fame  fize  as  in  Europe.  They  feldom 
become  fo  fat,  and  their  flefti  is  not  fo  juicy,  or  of 
fuch  delicate  flavour.  In  North  America,  where  the 
climate  is  more  favourable,   and  fimilar  to  that  of 
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Europe,  the  quality  of  the  grafles  which  Tprlng  up  na* 
turally  in  their  pafture-grounds  is  not  good.  Mitchell, 
p.  151.  Agriculture  is  ftill  fo  much  in  its  infancy, 
that  artificial  food  for  cattle  is  not  raifed  in  any  quan- 
tity. During  a  winter,  long  in  many  provinces,  and 
rigorous  in  all,  no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their  cattle. 
The  general  treatment  of  their  horfes  and  horned  cat- 
tle is  injudicious  and  harfli  in  all  the  Englifh  colonies. 
Thefe  circumftances  contribute  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  thing  peculiar  in  the  quality  of  the  climate,  to 
the  degeneracy  of  breed  in  the  horfes,  cows,  and 
(heep,  of  many  of  the  North  American  provinces, 

NOTE  X.    p.  21, 

TN  the  year  15 18,  the  ifland  of  Hifpanlola  was  af- 
flidled  with  a  dreadful  vifitation  of  thofe  deftrudlive 
infe61:s,  the  particulars  of  which  Herrera  defcribes, 
aiid  mentions  a  fingular  inftance  of  the  fuperftition  of 
the  Spanifh  planters.  After  trying  various  methods 
of  exterminating  the  ants,  they  refolved  to  implore 
protedlion  of  the  faints  ;  but  as  the  calamity  was  new, 
they  were  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the  faint  who  could 
give  them  the  moft  effe61:ual  aid.  They  call  lots  in 
order  to  difcover  the  patron  whom  they  fhould  in- 
voke. The  lots  decided  in  favour  of  St.  Saturninus, 
They  celebrated  his  feftival  with  great  folemnity,  and 
immediately,  adds  the  hiftorian,  the  calamity  begar^ 
tQ  abate,     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  107, 
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NOTE  XL  p.  24. 

inp  H  E  author  of  Recherches  Philofophlques  fur  les 
^  Americains  fappofes  this  difFerence  in  heat  to  be 
equal  to  twelve  degrees,  and  that  a  place  thirty  de- 
grees from  the  equator  in  the  old  continent,  is  as 
warm  as  one  fituated  eighteen  degrees  from  it  in  Ame- 
rica, tom.  i.  p.  II.  Dr.  Mitchell,  after obfervations 
carried  on  during  thirty  years,  contends  that  the  dif- 
ference is  equal  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  degrees  of  la- 
titude.    Prefent  State,  &c.   p.  257. 

NOTE  XII.  p.  24. 

JANUARY  3d,  1765,  Mr.  Bertram,  near  the  head 
of  St.  John's  river  in  Eaft  Florida,  obferved  a 
froft  fo  intenfe,  that  in  one  night,  the  ground  was 
frozen  an  inch  thick  upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  limes,  citrons,  and  banana  trees,  at  St,  Auguf- 
tine  were  deftroyed.  Bertram's  Journal,  p.  20.  Other 
inftances  of  the  extraordinary  operations  of  cold  in 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  North  America  are  collected 
by  Dr.  Mitchell.  Prefent  State,  p.  206,  &c.  Fe- 
bruary 7th,  1747,  the  froft  at  Charleftown  was  fa 
intenfe,  that  a  perfon  having  carried  two  quart  bot- 
tles of  hot  water  to  bed,  in  the  morning  they  were 
fplit  to  pieces,  and  the  water  converted  into  folid 
lumps  of  ice.  In  a  kitchen,  where  there  was  a  fire, 
the  water  in  a  jar,  in  which  there  was  a  large  live 
eel,  was  frozen  to  the  bottom.  Almoft  all  the  orano-e 
and  olive  trees  were  deftroyed.  Defcription  of  South- 
Carolina,  8vo.  Lond.   1761. 

NOTE 
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NOTE    XIIL    p.  25, 

Remarkable  inftance  of  this  occurs  in  Dutch 
Guiana,  a  country  every  where  level,  and  fo  low, 
that  during  the  rainy  feafons,  it  is  ufually  covered 
with  water  near  two  feet  in  height.  This  renders 
the  foil  fo  rich,  that  on  the  furface,  for  twelve  inches 
in  depth,  it  is  a  ftratum  of  perfe6l  manure,  and  as  fuch 
has  been  tranfported  to  Barbadoes.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Effequebo,  thirty  crops  of  rattoon  canes  have  been 
raifed  fucceffively,  whereas  in  the  Weft- Indian  iflands 
more  than  two  is  never  expected.  The  expedients  by 
which  the  planters  endeavour  to  dimiaiih  this  exceflive 
fertility  of  foil  are  various.  Bancroft,  Nat.  Hift,  of 
Guiana,^  p.  10,  &c. 

NOTE  XIV.    p.  39. 

Tiy|ULLER  feems  to  have  believed,  without  fuffi- 
cient  evidence,  that  the  Cape  had  been  doubled, 
torn.  i.  p.  II,  &c. ;  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St. 
Peterfburgh  give  fome  countenance  to  it,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Tfchuhtjkoi-nofi  is  laid  down  in  their 
charts.  But  I  am  afTured,  from  undoubted  authority, 
that  no  Ruffian  vefTel  has  ever  failed  round  that  cape, 
and  as  the  country  of  Tfchutki  is  not  fubje6l  to  the 
Ruffian  empire,  it  is  very  imperfectly  known. 


NOTE 
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NOTE    XV.  p.  43. 

•f  T7ERE  this  the  place  for  entering  into  a  long 
^  and  intricate  geographical  difquifition,  many 
curious  obfervations  might  arife  from  comparing  the 
accounts  of  the  two  Ruffian  voyages,  and  the  charts 
of  their  refpe£tive  navigations.  One  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  both.  We  cannot  rely  with  abfolute  cer- 
tainty on  the  pofition  which  they  affign  to  feveral  of 
the  places  which  they  viiited.  The  weather  was  fo 
extremely  foggy,  that  they  feldom  faw  the  fun  or  ftars, 
and  the  pofition  of  the  iilands  and  fuppofed  continents 
was  commonly  determined  by  reckoning,  not  by  ob- 
fervation.  Behring  and  Tfchirikow  proceeded  much 
farther  towards  the  eaft  than  Krenitzin.  The  land 
difcovered  by  Behring,  which  he  imagined  to  be  part 
of  the  American  continent,  is  in  the  236th  degree  of 
longitude  from  the  firft  meridian  in  the  ille  of  Ferro, 
and  in  58^  28''  of  latitude.  Tfchirikow  came  upon 
the  fame  coaft  in  longit.  241°,  lat.  56^.  Muller,  i. 
248,  249.  The  former  muft  have  advanced  60  de- 
grees from  the  port  of  Petropawlowlka,  from  which 
he  took  his  departure,  and  the  latter  65  degrees.  But 
from  the  chart  of  Krenitzin's  voyage,  it  appears  that 
he  did  not  fail  farther  towards  the  eaft  than  the  208th 
degree,  and  only  32  degrees  from  Petropawlowfka.  Ir\ 
1741,  Behring  and  Tfchirikow,  both  in  going  and 
returning,  held  a  courfe  which  was  moflly  to  the  fouth 
of  that  chain  of  iilands,  which  they  difcovered  ;  and 
obferving  the  mountainous  and  rugged  afpe6t  of  the 
head-lands   which  they  defcried   towards    the  north, 
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they  fuppofed  them  to  be  promontories  belonging  to 
fome  part  of  the  American  continent,  which,  as  they 
fancied,  ftretched  as  far  fouth  as  the  latitude  56.  In 
this  manner  they  are  laid  down  in  the  chart  publifhed 
by  Muller,  and  likewife  in  a  manufcript  chart  drawn 
by  a  mate  of  Behring's  ihip,  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Profeflor  Robifon.  But  in  1769,  Krenitzin, 
after  wintering  in  the  ifland  Alaxa,  flood  fo  far  towards 
the  north  in  his  return,  that  his  courfe  lay  through 
the  middle  of  what  they  had  fuppofed  to  be  a  conti- 
nent, which  he  found  to  be  an  open  fea,  and  that  they 
had  miftaken  rocky  ifles  for  the  head-lands  of  a  conti- 
nent. It  is  probable,  that  the  countries  difcovered  in 
1 741,  towards  the  eaft,  do  not  belong  to  the  American 
continent,  but  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of 
iflands.  From  the  extreme  fummer  cold  of  all  thofe 
ifles,  one  is  led  to  conjecture  that  no  large  continent 
lies  very  near  to  them.  The  number  of  volcanos  in 
this  region  of  the  globe  is  remarkable.  There  are  fe- 
veral  in  Kamchatka,  and  not  one  of  the  iflands,  great 
or  fmall,  as  far  as  the  Ruffian  navigation  extends,  is 
without  them.  Many  are  actually  burning,  and  the 
mountains  in  all  bear  marks  of  having  been  once  in  a 
ftate  of  eruption.  Were  I  difpofed  to  admit  fuch  con- 
jectures as  have  found  place  in  other  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  peopling  of  America,  I  might  fuppofe  that 
this  part  of  the  earth,  having  fufFered  violent  convul- 
sions from  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  an  iflhmus, 
which  may  have  formerly  united  Afia  to  America,  has 
been  broken,  and  formed  into  a  clufter  of  iflands  by 
the  fhock. 

It 
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It  is  fingular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  Ruflian  na^ 
vigators  were  attempting  to  make  difcovenes  in  the. 
north-weft  of  America,  the  Spaniards  y;ere  profecuting 
the  fame  defign  frcm  anocher  quarter.  In  1760,  two, 
fmall  velTels  failed  from  Loretto  in  California  to  ex- 
plore the  coafts  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  that  pe- 
iiinfula.  They  advanced  no  farther  than  the  port  of 
Monte-Rey  in  latitude  36.  But,  in  feveral  fuccelTive 
expeditions  fitted  out  from  the  port  of  St.  Bias  in  New 
Galicia,  the  Spaniards  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  la- 
titude 58.  Gazeta  de  Madrid^  March  19,  and  May 
14,  1776.  But  as  the  journals  of  thofe  voyages  have 
not  yet  been  publifhed,  I  cannot  co,mpare  their  pro- 
grefs  vvith  that  of  the  Ruffians,  or  fhew  how  near  the 
navigators  of  the  two  nations  have  approached  to  each, 
other.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  enlightened  minifter, 
who  has  now  the  diredtion  of  American  afFairs  in 
Spain,  will  not  withhold  this  information  from  th!? 
public. 

NOTE  XVL  p.  61. 

T7*EW  travellers  have  had  fuch  opportunity  of  ob-.^ 
ferviiig  the  natives  of  America,  in  its  various 
diilri61:s,  as  Don  Antonio  Ulloa.  In  a  work  lately 
publiflied  by  him,  he  thus  defcribes  the  chara6leriftical 
features  of  the  race :  ''  a  very  fmall  forehead,  covered 
with  hair  towards  its  extremities,  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  eye-brows  ;  little  eyes  5  a  thin  nofe,  fmall  and. 
bending  towards  the  upper  lip  ;  the  countenance  broad  ;. 
the  ears  large;  the  hair  very  black,  lank,  and  coarfe; 
the  limbs  well  turned,  the  feet  fmall,  the  body  of  juft 
proportion  ;  and  altogether  fmooth  and  free  from  hair, 
n  until 
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until  old  age,  when  they  acquire  fome  beard,  but 
never  on  the  cheeks."  Noticias  Americanas,  Szc. 
p,  307.  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  w^horefided  feveral 
years  in  a  part  of  America  v^^hich  Ulloa  never  vifited, 
gives  a  Iketch  of  the  general  afpedl  of  the  Indians 
there,  '.'  They  are  all  of  copper  colour,  v/ith  fome 
diverfity  of  fhade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  diftance 
from  the  equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  ele- 
vation of  the  territory  which  they  inhabit.  Thofe 
who  live  in  a  high  country  are  fairer  than  thofe  in  the 
marfhy  low  lands  on  the  coaft.  Their  face  is  rounds 
farther  removed,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  people 
from  an  oval  fhape.  Their  forehead  is  fmall,  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  ears  far  from  the  face,  their  lips  thick, 
their  nofe  flat,  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chefnut  colour, 
fmall,  but  capable  of  difcerning  objedls  at  a  great 
diftance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and  fleek,  and 
without  any  tendency  to  curl.  They  have  no  hair  on 
any  part  of  their  body  but  the  head.  At  the  firft  af- 
peft,  a  fouthern  American  appears  to  be  mild  and  in- 
nocent, but  on  a  more  attentive  view,  one  difcovers  in 
his  countenance  fomething  wild,  diftruftful,  and  fullen." 
MS.  penes  me.  The  two  portraits  drawn  by  hands 
very  different  from  thofe  of  common  travellers,  hav© 
a  near  refemblance. 


NOTE  XVII.   p.  62. 

A  Mazing  accounts  are  given  of  the  perfever- 

ing  fpeed  of  the  Americans.     Adair  relates  the 

adventures  of  a  Chikkafah  warrior,  who  run  through 

woods  and  over  mountains^  three  hundred  computed 

miles 
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miles  in  a  day  and  a  half  and  two  nights.     Hift.  of 
Amer.  Ind,  396, 


NOTE  XVITI.    p.  68. 

GoDiN  LE  Jeune,  who  Fcfided  fifteen  years 
among  the  Indians  of  Peru  and  Quito,  and 
twenty  years  in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  in 
which  there  is  a  conftant  intercourfe  with  the  Galibis 
and  other  tribes  on  the  Orinoco,  obferves,  that  the 
vigour  of  conftitution  among  the  Americans  is  exadtly 
in  proportion  to  their  habits  of  labour.  The  Indians, 
in  warm  climates,  fuch  as  thofe  on  the  coafts  of  the 
South  Sea,  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  river 
Orinoco,  are  not  to  be  compared  for  ftrength  with 
thofe  in  cold  countries ;  and  yet,  fays  he,  boats  daily 
fet  out  from  Para,  a  Portuguefe  fettlement  on  the  river 
Amazons,  to  afcend  that  river  againft  the  rapidity  of 
the  ftream,  and  with  the  fame  crew  they  proceed  to 
San  Pablo,  which  is  eight  hundred  leagues  diftant- 
No  crew  of  white  people,  or  even  of  negroes,  would 
be  found  equal  to  a  talk  of  fuch  perfevering  fatigue,  as 
the  Portuguefe  have  experienced,  and  yet  the  Indians, 
being  accuftomed  to  this  labour  from  their  infancy, 
perform  it.     MS.  penes  me. 

NOTE   XIX.    p.  75. 

TAON  Antonio  Ulloa,  who  vifited  a  great  part 
"^"^  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the  kingdom  of  New  Grana- 
da, and  feveral  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Mexican  gulf,  vi^hile  employed  in  the  fame  fervice 
V/ith  the  French  mathematicians  during  the  fpace  of 

ten 
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ten  years,  and  who  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  North-Americans,  aflerts,  "  that  if  we 
have  feen  one  American,  we  may  he  faid  to  have  feen 
them  all,  their  colour  and  make  are  fo  nearly  the 
fame."  Notic.  Americanus,  p.  308.  A  more  early 
obferver,  Pedro  de  Cie^a  de  Leon,  one  of  the  conquer- 
ors of  Peru,  who  had  likewife  traverfed  many  pro- 
vinces of  America,  affirms,  that  the  people,  men  and 
women,  although  there  is  fuch  a  multitude  of  tribes  or 
nations  as  to  be  almoft  innumerable,  and  fuch  diverfity 
of  climates,  appear  neverthelefs  like  the  children  of 
one  father  and  mother.  Chronica  deF  Peru,  parte  i. 
c.  19.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  combination  of 
features,  and  peculiarity  of  afpeft,  which  forms  what 
may  be  called  a  European  or  Afiatic  countenance. 
There  muft  likewife  be  one  that  may  be  denominated 
American,  common  to  the  whole  race.  This  may  be 
fuppofed  to  flrike  the  traveller  at  firft  fight,  while  the 
various  fhades,  which  diftinguifh  people  of  different 
regions,  efcape  his  obfervation.  But  when  perfons 
who  had  refided  fo  long  among  the  Americans  concur 
in  bearing  teftimony  to  the  fimiJarity  of  their  appear- 
ance in  every  climate,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  race.  See 
likewife  Garcia  Origen  de  los  Indies,  p.  54..  242. 
Torquemada  Monarch.  Indiana,  ii.  571. 

NOTE   XX.    p.  77. 

LE  Chevalier  de  Pinto  obferves,  that  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Brafil,  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  fome  perfons  refembling  the  white  people 
of  Daiien  have  been  found  3  but  that  the  breed  did  not 

continue, 
2 
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continue,  and  their  children  became  like  other  Ameri- 
cans. This  race,  however,  is  very  imperfedly  known, 
Ms.  penes  me* 


NOTE'  XXL    p.  83. 

'T^  H  E  teftimonies  of  different  travellers,  concerning 
the  Patagonians,  have  been  colle£led  and  ftated 
with  a  confiderable  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  author  of 
RecherchesPhilofophiques,  &c.tom.  i.  281,  &c.  iii.181, 
&c.  Since  the  publication  of  his  work,  feveral  navigators 
have  viiited  the  Magellanic  regions,  and,  like  their  pre- 
deceflbrs,  differ  very  widely  in  their  accounts  of  its  in- 
habitants. By  Commodore  Byron  and  his  crew,  who 
failed  through  the  Straits  in  1764,  the  common  fize  of 
the  Patagonians  was  eftimated  to  be  eight  {t^t^  and 
many  of  them  much  taller.  Phil.  Tranfadl.  vol.  Ivii- 
p.  78.  By  Captains  Wallis  and  Carteret,  Who  adlually 
meafured  them  in  1766,  they  were  found  to  be  from 
fix  feet  to  ilx  feet  five  and  {^v^w  inches  in  height. 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ix.  p.  22.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been 
the  very  people  whofe  fize  had  been  fo  much  over- 
rated in  the  year  1764 ;  for  feveral  of  them  had  beads 
and  red  baize  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  had  been 
pat  aboard  Captain  Wallis's  fhip,  and  he  naturally 
concluded  that  they  had  got  thefe  from  Mr.  Byron. 
Hawkefw.  i.  In  1767  they  were  again  meafured  by 
M.Bougainville,  whofe  account  agrees  nearly  with  that 
of  Captain  Wallis,  Voy,  129.  To  thefe  I  fhall  add 
a  teflimony  of  great  weight.  In  the  year  1762,  Don 
Bernardo  Ibagnez  de  Echavarri  accompanied  the  Mar- 
quis de  Valdelirios  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  refided  there 

feveral 
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feveral  years.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  author,  and  his 
reputation  for  veracity  unimpeached  among  his  coun- 
trymen. In  fpeaking  of  the  country  towards  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  America,  "  By  what  Indians," 
fays  he,  *'  is  it  poflefTed  ?  Not  certainly  by  the  fabu- 
lous Patagonians,  who  are  fuppofed  to  occupy  this  dif- 
tri6l,  I  have  from  many  eye-witnefTes,  who  have 
lived  among  thofe  Indians,  ^nd  traded  much  with  them, 
a  true  and  accurate  defcriptlon  of  their  perfons.  They 
are  of  the  fame  llature  with  Spaniards.  I  never  faW 
one  who  rofe  in  height  two  varas  and  two  or  three 
inches,"  /.  e.  about  80  or  81.332  inches  Englifh,  if 
Echavarri  makes  his  computation  according  to  the-z^^r^ 
of  Madrid.  This  agrees  nearly  with  the  nieafurement 
of  Captain  Wallis.  Reyno  Jefuitico,  238.  Mr. 
Falkner,  who  refided  as  a  milfionary  forty  years  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  America,  fays,  that  *'  the  Patago- 
nian',  or  Puelches,  are  a  large-bodied  people;  but  I 
never  heard  of  that  gigantic  race  which  others  have 
mentioned,  though  I  have  feen  perfons  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  fouthern  Indians."     Introd.  p.  26, 

NOTE    XXIL     p.  87. 


A  Ntonio  Sanchez  Ribeiro,  a  learned  and  in- 
'^  genious  phyfician,  publifhed  a  dilTertation  in  the 
year  1765,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this 
difeafe  was  not  introduced  from  America,  but  took  its 
rife  in  Europe,  and  was  brought  on  by  an  epidemical 
and  malignant  diforder.  Did  I  chufe  to  enter  into  a 
difquifition  on  this  fubje£l,  which  I  fhould  not  have 
mentioned,  if  it  had  not  been  intimately  conne£ted  with 
Vol.  XL  I  i  this 
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this  part  of  my  inquiries,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
point  out  feme  miftalces  with  rerpe£l  to  the  fa6ls  upon 
which  he  founds,  as  well  as  fome  errors  in  the  confe- 
quences  which  he  draws  from  them.     The  rapid  com- 
munication of  this  difeafe  from   Spain  over  Europe, 
feems  however  to  refemble  the  progrefs  of  an  epidemic, 
rather  than  that  of  a  difeafe  tranfmitted  by  infe£lion. 
The  firft  mention  of  it  is  in  the  year  1493,  and  before 
the  year  1497  it  had  made  its  appearaince  in  moft  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  with  fuch  alarming  fymptoms  as  ren- 
dered it  neceflary  for  the  civil  magiftrate  to  interpofe, 
in  order  to  check  its  career.     Since  the  publication  of 
this  work,  a  fecond  edition  of  Dr.  Sanchez's  Diflerta- 
tion  has  been  communicated  to  me.     It  contains  feve- 
ral  additional   fads   in  confirmation  of  his   opinion, 
which  is  fupported  with  fuch  plaufible  arguments,  as 
render  it  a  fubjedl  of  inquiry  well  deferving  the  atten- 
tion of  learned  phyficians. 

NOTE  XXIIL    p.  92. 

^Tp  H  E  people  of  Otaheite  have  no  denomination  fot 
any  number  above  two  hundred,  which  is  fuffi- 
dent  for  their  tranfadions.     Voyages,  by  Hawkef- 
worth,  ii.  228. 

NOTE   XXIV.    p.  100. 

A  S  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  rude  nations  is 

extremely  different  from  that  exhibited  by  very 

refpe6lable  authors,  it  may  be  proper  to  produce  fome 

of  the  many  authorities  on  which  I  found  my  de* 

fcripCioi3« 


or  me  maiiy^autiiXJTmes  CJiTWmcn  x  rouno  my  uc- 

fcriptioiJ. 
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fcription.     The  manners  of  the  favage  tribes  In  Ame- 
rica have  never  been  viewed   by  perfons  more  capable 
of  obferving  them  with  difcernment,  than  the  philodS'- 
phers  employed  by  France  and  Spain^  in  the  year  1735, 
to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.     M.  Bouguer, 
D.  Antonio  d'Ulloa,  and  D.  Jorge  Juan,  refided  long 
among  the  natives  of  the  leaft  civilized  provinces  in 
Peru.    M.  de  la  Gond^mine  had  not  only  the  fame  ad- 
vantages with  them  for  obfervation,  but,  in  his  voyage 
down  the  Maragnon,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  in* 
fpecling  the  Hate  of  the  various  nations  feated  on  its 
banks,  in  its  vaft  courfe  acrofs  the  continent  of  South 
America.     There  is  a  wonderful  refemblance  in  their 
reprefentatiori   of    the   chara6ter   of    the   Americans, 
"  They   are  all  extremely  indolent,"  fays  M.  Bou- 
guer, "  they  are  ftupid,  they  pafs  whole  days  fitting  in 
the  fame  place,  without  moving,  or  fpeaking  a  fmgle 
word.    It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  the  degree  of  their  in- 
(JifFerence  for  wealth,  and   all  its  advantay^es.      One 
does  not  well  know  what  motive  to  propofe  to  them, 
when  one  would  perfuade   them    to  perform   any  fer- 
vice.    It  is  vain  to  offer  them  money ;  they  anfwer, 
that  they  are  not  hungry."     Voyage  au  Perou,  p;  102. 
*'  If  one  confiders  them  as  men,  the  narrownefs  of 
their  underflanding  feems  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
excellence  of  the  foul.     Their  imbecility  is  fo  vifible, 
that  one  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  them  different 
from  what  one  has  of  the  brutes.     Nothing  dif^urbs 
the  tranquillity  of  their  fouls,   equally  infenfible  to 
^ifafters  and  to  profperity.    Though  half-naked,   they 
are  as  contented  as  a  monarch  in  his  moil  ip4endid 

I  i  2  arrays 
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array.     Riches  do  not  attra6l  them  in  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree, and  the  authority  or  dignities  to  which  they  may 
afpire,  are  (o  little  the  objects  of  their  ambition,   that 
an  Indian  will  receive  with   the  fame  indiiFerence  the 
ofEce  of  a  judge  (Alcalde)  or  that  of  a  hangman,  if 
deprived   of  the  former  and   appointed   to  the  latter. 
Nothino-   can  move  or  change  them.     Intereft  has  no 
power  over  them,   and  they  often  refufe  to  perform  a 
fmall  fervice,  though  certain  o-f  a  great  recompence. 
Fear  makes  no  impreffion   upon  them,   and  refpedt  as 
little.     Their  difpofition  is  fo  fingular,  that  there  is  no 
method  of  influencing  them,  no  means  of  rouzing  them 
from  that  indifrerence,   which  is  proof  againft  all   the 
endeavours  of  the  wnfefi:  perfons  ;  no  expedient  which 
ean  induce  them  to  abandon  that  grofs  ignorance,  or 
lay  afide  that  carelefs  negligence,  which  difconcert  the 
prudence  and  difappoint  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  atten- 
tive to  their  welfare."     Voyage  de  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  335. 
356.     Of  thofe  fingular   qualities  he  produces  many 
extraordinary  inftances,  p.  336 — 34.7.  "  Infenfibility," 
fays  M.  de  la  Condamine,   "  is  the  bafis  of  the  Ame- 
rican charafler.     I  leave  others  to  determine,  whether 
this  (houid  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  apathy,  or 
difgraced   with  that  of  ftupidity.     It  arifes,  without 
doubt,^  from  the  fmall  number  of  their  ideas,  which  do 
not  extend  beyond  their  wants.     Gluttons  even  to  vo- 
racity, when  they  have  wherewithal  to  fatisfy  their 
appetite.      Tem^perate,   v;^hen  neceffity  obliges  them,. 
to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  can  endure  want  without 
feeming  to  defire  any  thing,     Pufillanimous  and  cow- 
ardly to  excefs,  unlefs  when  they  are  rendered  defpe- 
0  r^t^ 
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rate  by  drunkennefs.  Averfe  to  labour,  indifFerent  to 
every  motive  of  glory,  honour,  or  gratitude;  occupied 
entirely  by  the  obje6l  that  is  prefent,  and  always  de- 
termined by  it  alone,  without  any  folicitude  about 
futurity  ;  incapable  of  forefight  or  of  reflection  ;  aban- 
doning themfelves,  v/hen  under  no  reflraint,  to  a  pue- 
rile joy,  which  they  exprefs  by  frifking  about,  and 
immoderate  fits  of  laughter;  vi^ithout  object  or  defign, 
they  pafs  their  life  without  thinking,  and  grow  old 
without  advancing  beyond  childhood,  of  v^hich  they 
retain  all  the  defe(Sl:s.  If  this  defcription  were  appli- 
cable only  to  the  Indians  in  fome  provinces  of  Peru, 
who  are  ilaves  in  every  refpecSl  but  the  name,  one  might 
believe,  that  this  degree  of  degeneracy  was  occafioned 
by  the  fervile  dependence  to  which  they  are  reduced; 
the  example  of  the  modern  Greeks  beipg  proof  how 
far  fervitude  may  degrade  the  human  fpecies.  But  the 
Indians  in  the  miffions  of  the  Jefuits,  and  the  favages 
who  ftill  enjoy  unimpaired  liberty,  being  as  limited  in 
their  faculties,  not  to  fay  as  ftupid  as  the  other,  one 
cannot  obferve,  without  humiliation,  that  man,  v/hen 
abandoned  to  fimple  nature,  and  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages refuking  from  education  and  fociety,  differs 
but  little  from  the  brute  creation."  Voyage  de  la  Riv. 
de  Amaz.  52,  53.  M.  de  Chanvalon,  an  intelligent 
and  phiiofophical  obferver,  v/ho  vifued  Martinico  in 
1751,  and  refided  there  fix  years,  gives  the  follovv^ing 
defcription  of  the  Caraibs.  "  It  is  not  the  red  colour 
of  their  complexion,  it  is  not  the  fmgularity  of  their 
features,  which  conftitutes  the  chief  difference  between 
them  and  us,  ■  It  is  their  excefTive  fimplicity  ;   it  is  the 

i  i  3  limited 
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limited  degree  of  their  faculties.     Their  reafon  is  not 
more  enlightened  or  more  provident  than  the  inftin£^ 
of  brutes.    The  reafon  of  the  moft  grofs  peafants,  that 
of  the  negroes  brought  up  in  the  parts  of  Africa  moft 
remote,  from  intercourfe  with  Europeans,  is  fuch  that 
we  difcover  appearances  of  intelligence,  which,  though 
imperfed:,  is  capable  of  increafe.     But  of  this  the  un- 
derftanding  of  Caraibs  feems  to  be  hardly  fufceptible. 
If  found  philofophy  and  religion  did   not  afford   us 
their  light,   if  we  were  to  decide  according  to  the  firft 
impreffion  which  the  view  of  that  people  makes  upon 
the  mind,  we  fiiould   be  difpofed  to  believe  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  fame  fpecies  with  us.     Their 
ftupid  eyes  are  the  true  mirrour  of  their  fpulsj  it  ap- 
pears  to  be  without  fun6lions.     Their  indolence  is 
extreme  ;   they  have  never  the  leaft  folicitude  about  the 
moment  which   is  to  fucceed  that  which  is  prefent.". 
Voyage  a  la  Martinique,   p.  44,  45.  51.     M.    de  la 
Borde,  Tertre,   and  Rochefort,   confirm  this  defcrip- 
tion.     "  The  charatSteriflics  of  the  Californians,"  fays 
P.  Venegas,    '^  as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians,    are 
i^upidity  and  infenfibility  ;  want  of  knowledge  and  re- 
fiediion ;    inconflancy,    impetuofity,   and   blindnefs   of 
appetite;   an  exceffive  iloth,  and  abhorrence  of  all  la- 
bour and   fatigue  ;  an  exceffive  love  of  pleafure  and 
amufement  of  every  kind,    however  trifling  or  brutal  ; 
pufilianimity  ;  and,   in  fine,  a  mofl  wretched  want  of 
every  thing  v.'hich  conftitutes  the   real   man,   and  ren- 
ders him  rational,  inventive,   tra£lable,  and  ufeful  to 
bimfelf  and  fociety.      It  is   not  eafy  for  Europeans, 
who  never  were  out  of  their  own  country,  to  conceive 
^n  adequate  idea  of  thofe  poople :    for,  even  in  the 

leall 
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leafl:  frequented  corners  of  the  globe,  there  is  not  a  na- 
tion fo  ftupid,  of  fuch  contracted  ideas,  and  fo  weak 
both  in  body  and  mind,  as  the  unhappy  Californians. 
Their  underftanding   comprehends   little    more  than 
what  they  fee ;  abftradt  ideas,  and  much  lefs  a  chaini 
of  reafoning,   being  far  beyond  their  power ;  fo  that 
they  fcarce  ever  improve  their  firft  ideas,  and  thefe  are 
in  general  falfe,  or  at  leafl  inadequate.     It  is  in  vain 
to  reprefent  to  them  any  future  advantages  which  will 
refult  to  them  from  doing  or  abftaining  from  this  or 
that  particular  immediately  prefent ;    the  relation  of 
means  and   ends  being  beyond  the  ftretch  of  their  far 
culties.     Nor  have  they  the  leaft  notion  of  purfuing 
fuch  intentions  as  will  procure  themfelves  fome  future 
good,  or  guard  them  againft  future  evils.     Their  will 
is  proportional  to  their  facuLties,  and  all  their  paflions 
move  in  a  very  narrow  fphere.     Ambition  they  have 
none,  and  are  more  defirous  of  being  accounted  ftrong 
than  valiant.     The  objects  of  ambition  with  us,  ho- 
nour, fame,  reputation,   titles,  pofts,  and  diftindtions 
of  fuperiority,  are  unknown  among  them  ;  fo  that  thi$ 
powerful  fpring  of  aClion,  the  caufe  of  fp  much  feem- 
ing  good  and  real  evil  in  the  world,  has  no  power  here. 
This  difpofition  of  mind,   as  it   gives  them  up  to  an 
amazing  languor  and  laffitude,  their  lives  fleeting  away 
in  a  perpetual  inacSlivity  and  deteftation  of  labour,  fo 
it  likewife  induces  them  to  be  attraiSled  by  the  firft  ob- 
jeCt  which  their  own  fancy,   or  the  pcrfuafion  of  ano*- 
ther,  place  before  them  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  renders 
them  as  prone  to  alter  their  refolutions  with  the  fame 
facility.     They  look  with  indifference  upon  any  kind- 
ijefs  done  them  5  nor  i^even  the  bare  remembrance  of 
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it  to  be  expe£led  from  them.  In  a  word,  the  unhappy 
mortals  may  be  compared  to  children,  in  whom  the 
developement  of  reafon  is  not  complettd.  They  may 
indeed  be  called  a  nation  who  never  arrive  at  man- 
hood." Hift.  of  Californ.  EngL  Tranfl.  i.  64.  67.  Mr. 
Ellis  gives  a  fimilar  account  of  the  want  of  forefight 
and  inconfiderate  difpofition  of  the  people  adjacent  to 
Hudfon's  Bay,    Voyage,  p.  194,  195, 

Tre  incapacity  of  the  Am.ericans  is  fo  remarkable, 
that  negroes  from  all  the  d liferent  provinces  of  Africa 
are  obferved  to  be  more  capable  of  improving  by  in- 
jftru6i:ion.  They  acquire  the  knowledge  of  feveral 
particulars  which  the  Americans  cannot  comprehend. 
Hence  the  negroes,  though  ilaves,  value  themfelves  as 
a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  and  look  down  upon  the 
Americans  with  contempt,  as  void  of  capacity  and  of 
rational  difcernment.  Ulloa  Notic.  Americ.  322,  323, 

NOTE    XXV.    p.  107. 

T  HAVE  obferved,  p.  72,73,  that,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
they  never  attempt  to  rear  children  who  are  feeble, 
diftorted,  or  defeflive  in  their  make.  So  deeply  were 
both  tbofe  ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  Peruvians,  a  civilized  people,,  when 
compared  with  the  barbarous  tribes,  whofe  manners  I 
am  defcribing,  retained  them  ;  and  even  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Spaniards  has  not  been  able  to  root 
them  out.  When  tw;ins  are  born  in  any  fam.ily,  it  is 
flill  confidered  as  an  ominous  event,  and  the  parents 
haverecourfe  to  rigorous  a6ts  of  mortification,  in  order 

to 
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to  avert  the  calamities  with  which  they  are  threatened. 
When  a  child  is  born  with  any  deformity,  they  will 
not,  if  they  can  poffibly  avoid  it,  bring  it  to  be  bap- 
tized, and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be  brought  to 
rear  it.     Arriaga   Extirpac.   de   la  Idolat.  del  Peru, 

P-  32.  33- 

NOTE  XXVL   p.  113. 

'Tp  H  E  number  of  the  fifli  in  the  rivers  of  South 
America  is  fo  extraordinary,  as    to  merit  parti- 
cular notice.     "  In  the  Maragnon    (fays  P.  Acugna) 
filh  are  fo    plentiful,   that,    without   any  art,    they 
may   take  them   with  the  hands."  p.  138.     "  In  the 
Orinoco  (fays  P.  Gumilla),  befides  an  infinite  variety 
of  other  fi{h,    tortoifes  or  turtle  abound  in  fuch  num- 
bers, that  I  cannot  find  words  to  exprefs  it.     I  doubt 
not  but  that  fuch  as  read  my  account  will  accufe  me 
of  exaggeration  :    but  I  can  affirm,    that  it  is  as  dif- 
ficult to  count  them,  as   to  count  the  fands  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.     One  may  judge  of  their  number 
by  the  amazing  confumption   of   them;    for  all    the 
nations  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  even  many  who 
are  at  a  difl:ance,    flock  thither  at  the  feafon  of  breed- 
ing,   and   not  only  find  fuflenance  during  that  time, 
but  carry  off  vaft  quantities  both  of  the  turtles  and  of 
their  eggs,   &c."     Hiil.  de   TOrenoque,  ii.  c.  22.   p. 
59.     M,  de  la  Condamine  confirms  their  accounts,  p. 
159. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  XXVn.   p.  113. 

P I S  O  defcribes  two  of  thefe  plants,  the  Cururuape^ 
and  the  Guajana-Timbo.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
though  they  have  this  fatal  efFe£t  upon  fiihes,  they 
are  fo  far  from  being  noxious  to  the  human  fpecies, 
that  they  are  ufed  in  medicine  with  fuccefs.  Pifo, 
lib.  iv.  c.  88.  Bancroft  mentions  another,  the  Hi-r 
arree^  a  fmall  quantity  of  which  is  fufHcient  to  ine- 
briate all  the  fi(h  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  fo  that  in 
a  few  minutes  they  float  motionlefs  on  the  furface  0% 
the  water,  and  are  taken  with  eafe.  Nat.  Hjft.  of 
Guiana,   p.  106, 
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NOTE  XXVm.  p.  117. 

Emarkable  inftances  occur  of  the  calamities 
which  rude  nations  fuffer  by  famine.  Alvar 
Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  one  of  the  moft  gallant 
and  virtuous  of  the  Spanifh  adventurers,  refided  almoft 
nine  years  among  the  favages  of  Florida.  They  were 
unacquainted  with  every  fpecies  of  agriculture.  Their 
fubfiftence  was  poor  and  precarious.  '.'  They  live 
chiefly  (fays  he)  upon  roots  of  different  plants,  which 
they  procure  with  great  difficulty,  wandering  from 
place  to  place  in  fearch  of  them.  Sometimes  they 
kill  game,  fometimes  they  catch  fifh,  but  in  fuch 
fmall  quantities,  that  their  hunger  is  fo  extreme,  as 
compels  them  to  eat  fpiders,  the  eggs  of  ants,  worms, 
lizards,  ferpents,  a  kind  of  undtuous  earth,  and  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  if  in  this  country  there  were  any 
ftones,  they  would  fwallow  thefe.     They  preferve  the 

bones 
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bones  of  fifhes  and  ferpents,  which  they  grind  intQ 
powder,  and  eat.  The  only  feafon  when  they  do  not 
jfufFer  much  from  famine,  is  when  a  certain  fruit, 
which  he  calls  TunaSy  is  ripe.  This  is  the  fame  with 
the  Opuntia,  qr  prickly  pear,  of  a  reddifh  and  yellow 
colour,  with  a  fweet  infipid  tafte.  They  are  fome- 
times  obliged  to  travel  far  from  their  ufual  place  of 
refidence,  in  order  to  find  them."  Naufragias,  c.  xviii, 
p.  20,  21,  22.  In  another  place,  he  obferves  that 
they  are  frequently  reduced  to  pafs  two  or  three  days 
\yithout  food,   c,  xxiv.  p.  27. 

NOTE  XXIX.   p.  119. 

T^yT  Fermin  has  given  an  accurate  defcriptlon  of  the 
two  fpecies  of  manioc,  with  an  account  of  its 
culture,^  to  which  he  has  added  fome  experiments,  in 
order  to  afcertain  the  ppifonous  qualities  of  the  juice 
extracted  from  that  fpecies  which  he  calls  the  bitter 
caflava.  Among  the  Spaniards  it  is  known  by  the 
^ame  oiTuca  hrava.     Defer,  de  Surin.  torn.  i.  p.  66. 

NOTE  XXX.  p.   119. 

flp  H  E  plantain  is  found  in  Afia  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  in  America.  Oviedo  contends,  that  it  is  not 
an  indigenous  plant  of  the  New  World,  but  was  in- 
troduced into  the  illand  of  Hifpaniola,  in  the  year 
1516,  by  father  Thomas  de  Berlanga,  and  that  he 
tranfplanted  it  from  the  Canary  Iflands,  whither  the 
original  flips  had  been  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Oviedo,  lib.  viii.  c.  i.  But  the  opinion  of  Acofta 
and   other  naturaliilsj   who   reckon  it  an  American 

plant. 
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plant,  feems  to  be  better  founded.  Acofta  Hift.  Nat. 
lib.  iv.  21.  It  was  cultivated  by  rude  tribes  in  Ame- 
rica, who  had  little  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  who  were  deftitute  of  that  ingenuity  which  dif- 
pofes  men  to  borrow  what  is  ufeful  from  foreign  na- 
tions.    Gumil.  iii.  i86.     Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  87. 

NOTE  XXXI.   p.  121. 

1  T  Is  remarkable,  that  Acofta,  one  of  the  moft  ac-r 
curate  and  beft-informed  writers  concerning  the 
Weft  Indies,  affirms,  that  maize,  though  cultivated 
in  the  continent,  was  not  known  in  the  iflands,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  none  but  caflada  bread. 
Hift.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  firft 
book  of  his  firft  Decad,  which  was  written  in  the 
year  1493,  uoon  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his 
firft  voyage,  exprefsiy  mentions  maize  as  a  plant  which 
the  illanders  cultivated,  and  of  which  they  made 
bread,  p.  7.  Gomara  likewife  afterts,  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  culture  of  maize.  Hiftor.  Gener, 
cap.  28.  Oviedo  defcribes  maize  without  any  inti- 
mation of  its  being  a  plant  that  was  not  natural  to 
Hifpaniola.     Lib.  vii.   c.  i. 

NOTE    XXXIL  p.  130. 

TUEW  HOLLAND,  a  country  which  formerly 
was  only  known,  has  lately  been  vifited  by  in- 
telligent obfervers.  It  lies  in  a  region  of  the  globe 
where  it  muft  enjoy  a  very  favourable  climate,  as  it 
ftretches  from  the  loth  to  the  38th  degree  of  northern 
latitude.     It   is  of  great  extent,   and  from  its  fquare 

form 
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form  muft  be  much  more  than  equal  to  all  Europe. 
The  people  who  inhabit  the  various  parts  of  it  appear 
to  be  of  one  race.  They  are  evidently  ruder  than 
moft  of  the  Americans,  and  have  made  ftill  lefs  pro- 
grefs  in  improvement  and  the  arts  of  life.  There  is 
not  the  leaft  appearance  of  cultivation  in  any  part  of 
this  vaft  region.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  few, 
fo  that  the  country  appears  almofl  defolate.  Their 
tribes  are  ftill  more  inconfiderable  than  thofe  of  Ame- 
rica. They  depend  for  fubfiftence,  almoft  entirely, 
on  fiflring.  They  do  not  fettle  in  one  place,  but 
roam  about  in  queft  of  food.  Both  fexes  go  ftark- 
naked.  Their  habitations,  utenfiis,  &c.  are  more 
iimple  and  rude  than  thofe  of  the  Americans.  Voy- 
ages, by  Hawkefworth,  iii.  622,  &c.  This,  per- 
haps, is  the  country  where  man  has  been  difcovered 
in  the  earlieft  ftage  of  his  progrefs,  and  it  exhibits  a 
miferable  fpecimen  of  his  condition  and  powers  in 
that  uncultivated  ftate.  If  this  country  fhall  be  more 
fully  explored  by  future  navigators^  the  comparifon 
of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with  thofe  of  the 
Americans  will  prove  an  inftru(^ive  article  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  human  fpecies. 

NOTE  XXXIII.  p.  130. 

T)  Gabriel  Mar  est,  who  travelled  from  his  fia- 
•  tion  among  the  Illinois  to  Machillimakinac,  thus 
defcribes  the  face  of  the  country  :  '^  We  have  marched 
twelve  days  without  meeting  a  lingle  human  creature. 
Sometimes  we  found  ourfelves  in  vaft  meadovi^s,  of 
which  we  could  not  fee  the  boundaries,  through  which 
there  flowed  many  brooks  and  rivers,  but  without  any 

path 
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path  to  condu£l  us.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged  td 
open  a  pafTage  acrofs  thick  forefis,  through  bufiies^ 
and  underwood  filled  with  briars  and  thorns.  Some- 
times we  had  to  pafs  through  deep  marflies,  in  which 
ive  funk  up  to  the  middle.  After  being  fatigue'd  through 
the  day,  we  had  the  earth  for  our  bed,  or  a  few  leaves^ 
expofed  to  the  wind,  the  rain,  arid  all  the  injuriei 
of  the  air.  Lettr.  Edifiantes,  ii.  360.  Dr.  Brickell, 
in  an  excurfion  from  North  Carolina  towards  the 
mountains,  A.  D.  1730,  travelled  fifteen  days  with- 
out meeting  with  a  hum^n  creature.  Nait.  Hifl.  of 
North  Carolina,  389.  Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  fettlement  in  South  America,  A.  D, 
2532,  marched  fifty  days  through  a  country  without 
bfte  inhabitant.     Herrera,  dec,  5.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 

NOTE  tttlV.  p.  131. 

T  Strongly  fufpe£t  that  a  community  of  goodsj' 
and  an  undivided  flore,  are  known  only  among  the 
rudefl  tribes  of  hunters  j  and  that  as  foon  as  any  fpecies 
of  agriculture  or  regular  induflry  is  known,  the  idea 
of  an  exclufive  right  of  property  to  the  fruits  of  theni 
is  introduced.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  ac- 
counts which  I  have  received  concerning  the  flate  of 
property  among  the  Indians  in  very  different  regions 
of  America.  "  The  idea  of  the  natives  of  Brafil  con- 
cerning property  is,  that  if  any  perfon  cultivate  a 
field,  he  alone  ought  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  it,  and 
no  other  has  a  title  to  pretend  to  it.  If  an  individual 
or  family  go  a  hunting  or  fifhing,  what  is  caught 
belongs  to  the  individual  or  to  the  family,  and  the})' 
toniimunicate  no  part  of  it  to  any  but  to  their  cazique, 

of 
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or  to  fuch  of  their  kindred  as  happen  to  be  indifpofed. 
If  any  perfort  in   the  village  come  to  their  hut,   he 
hiay  fit  down  freely,  and  eat  without  afking  liberty. 
Bui"  this  is  the  confequence  of  their  general  principle 
of  hofpitality  ;  for  I  never  obferved  any  partition  of 
the   increafe   of  their  fields,    or   the  produce  of  the 
chace,  v^^hich    I  could   confider  as  the  refult  of  any 
idea  concerning  a  community  of  goods.     On  the  con- 
trary,  they  are  fo  much  attached  to  what  they  deem 
to  be  their  property,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dari" 
gerous  to  encroach  upon  it.     As  far  as  I  have  feeri, 
or  can  learn,  there  is  not  one  tribe  of  Indians  in  South 
America,     among   whom  that  community  of  goods 
which  has   been   fo  highly  extolled  is  known.     The 
circumftance  in  the  government  of  the  Jefuits,  moft 
irkfome  to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  was  the  commu- 
nity of  goods  which  thofe  fathers  introduced.     This 
was  repugnant  to   the  original  ideas  of  the  Indians. 
They  were    acquainted  with    the  rights  of   private 
exclufive  property,    and   they  fubmitted   with  impa- 
tience to  regulations  which  deftroyed   them.'*     M.  le 
Cheval.  de  Pinto,   MS,  penes  me,     "  Adual   pofTef- 
iion   (fays   a    miffionary    who    refided    feveral   years 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations)   gives  a  right 
to  the  foil,  but  whenever  a  poflefTor  fees  fit  to  quit  it, 
another  has  as  good  right  to  take  it  as  he  vrho  left  it. 
This  law,  or  cuftom,  refpe£ls  not  only  the  particular 
fpot  on  which  he  eredls  his  houfe,   but  alfo  his  plant- 
ing-ground.    If  a  man  has  prepared  a  particular  fpot 
of  ground,  on  which  he  defigns  in  future  to  build  or 
plant,  no  man  has  a  right  to  incommode  him,  much 
kfs  to  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  until  it  appears  that 

he 
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he  voluntarily  gives  up  his  views.  But  I  never  heard 
of  any  formal  conveyance  from  one  Indian  to  another 
in  their  natural  ftate.  The  limits  of  every  canton  is 
circumfcribed  j  that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  hunt  as  far 
as  fuch  a  river  on  this  hand,  and  fuch  a  mountain  on 
the  other.  This  area  is  occupied  and  improved  by 
individuals  and  their  families.  Individuals,  not  the 
community,  have  the  ufe  and  profit  of  their  own  la- 
bours, or  fuccefs  in  hunting."  MS.  of  Mr.  Gideon 
Hawley,  penes  me, 

NOTE  XXXV.  p.  133. 

'T^  HIS  difference  of  temper  between  the  Americans 
and  negroes  is  fo  remarkajple,  that  it  is  a  prover- 
bial faying  in  the  French  iflands,  ''  Regarder  un  fau- 
vage  de  travers,  c'eft  le  battre ;  le  battre,  c'eft  le 
tuer ;  battre  un  negre,  c'eft  le  nourrir."  Tertre^  ii. 
490, 

NOTE  XXXVI.  p.  134. 

'Tp  HE  defcription  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  people 
of  Cinaloa  perfe6t]y  refembles  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  North  America.  *'  They  have  neither  laws 
nor  kings  (fays  a  mliiionary  who  refided  long  among 
them)  to  punlfh  any  crime.  Nor  is  there  among 
them  any  fpecies  of  authority,  or  political  govern- 
ment, to  reftrain  them  in  any  part  of  their  condu6t. 
It  is  true,  that  they  acknovi'ledge  certain  Caziques, 
who  are  heads  of  their  families  or  villages,  but  their 
authority  appears  chiefly  in  war,  and  the  expeditions 
againft  their  enemies.     This  authority  the  Cazlques 

obtain 
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obtain  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  their  valour  in 
war,  or  by  the  power  and  number  of  their  families 
and  relations.  Sometimes  they  owe  their  pre-eminence 
to  their  eloquence  in  difplaying  their  own  exploits." 
Ribas  Hiftor.  de  las  Triumph.  &c.  p.  it.  The 
ftate  of  the  Chiquitos  in  South  America  is  nearly  the 
fame.  "  They  have  no  regular  form  of  government, 
or  civil  life,  but  in  matters  of  public  concern  they 
liften  to  the  advice  of  their  old  men,  and  ufually 
follow  it.  The  dignity  of  Cazique  is  not  hereditary, 
but  conferred  according  to  merit,  as  the  reward  of 
valour  in  war.  The  union  among  them  is  imperfect. 
Their  foclety  refembles  a  republic  without  any  head, 
in  v/hich  every  man  is  mafter  of  himfelf,  and,  upon 
the  leaft  difguft,  feparates  from  thofe  with  whom  he 
feemed  to  be  conne6led."  Relacion  Hiftorical  de  las 
Miffiones  de  los  Chiquitos,  por  P.  Juan  Patr.  Fernan- 
dez, p.  32,  33.  Thus,  under  very  different  climates, 
when  nations  are  in  a  fimilar  ilate  of  fociety,  their 
inftitutions  and  civil  government  aflume  the  fame 
form. 

NOTE    XXXVIL     p.  152. 

'^  T  HAVE  known  the  Indians  (fays  a  perfon  w^ell  ac- 
quainted with  their  mode  of  life)  to  go  a  thoufand 
miles  for  the  purpofe  of  revenge,  in  pathlefs  woods, 
over  hills  and  mountains,  through  huge  cane  fwamps, 
expofed  to  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  the  vicif- 
fitude  of  feafons,  to  hung-er  and  thirft.  Such  is  their 
over-boiling  revengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  con- 
temn all  thofe  things  as  imaginary  triHes,  if  they  are 
fo  happy  as  to  get  th^  fcalp  of  the  murderer,  or  enemy. 
Vol.  II.  K  k  to 
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to  fatisfy  the  craving  ghofts  of  their  deceafed   rela- 
tions."   Adair's  Hift.  of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  150. 

NOTE   XXXVIII.  p.  152. 

T  N  the  account  of  the  great  war  between  the  Algon- 
quins  and  Iroquois,  the  atchievements  of  Pifkaret, 
a  famous  chief  of  the  Algonquins,  performed  moftly 
by  himfelf  alone,  or  with  one  or  two  companions, 
make  a  capital  figure.  De  la  Potherie,  i.  297,  &c, 
Colden's  Hift.  of  Five  Nations,   125,  &c. 

NOTE  XXXIX.  p.  155. 

>TpHE    life  of    an   unfortunate  leader   is   often  in 
danger,  and  he  is  always  degraded  from  the  rank 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  former  exploits.     Adair, 
p.  388. 

NOTE  XL.    p.  155. 

A  S  the  ideas  of  the  North  Americans  with  refpe6l 
to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  are  generally 
known;  I  have  founded  my  obfervations  chiefly  upon 
the  teftimony  of  the  authors  who  defcribe  them.  But 
the  fame  maxims  took  place  among  other  nations  in 
the  New  World.  A  judicious  miffionary  has  given  a 
view  of  the  military  operations  of  the  people  in  Gran 
Chaco,  in  South  America,  perfectly  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  Iroquois.  "  They  are  much  addi£led  to  war 
(fays  he),  which  they  carry  on  frequently  among  them- 
felves,  but  perpetually  againft  the  Spaniards.  But  they 
may  rather  be  called  thieves  than  fold iers,  for  they 
never  make  head  againft  the  Spaniards,  unlefs  when 
they  can  affault  them  by  flealth,  or  have  guarded  againft 

any 
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any  mifchance  by  fpies,  who  may  be  called  indefati- 
gable ;  they  will  watch  the  fettlements  of  the  Spaniards 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  obferving  by  night  every 
thing  that  paiTes  with  the  utmoft  folicitude,  whether 
they  may  expedl  refiftance  or  not,  and  until  fhey  are 
perfecSlly  fecure  of  the  event,  they  will  not  venture 
upon  an  attack  ;  fo  that  when  they  do  give  the  aflault, 
they  are  certain  of  fuccefs,  and  free  from  all  danger. 
Thefe  fpies,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  obferved, 
will  creep  on  all*four  like  cats  in  the  nighty  but  if 
they  are  difcovered,  make  their  efcape  with  much  dex- 
terity. But,  although  they  never  chufe  to  face  the 
Spaniards,  if  they  be  furrounded  in  any  place,  whence 
they  cannot  efcape,  they  will  fight  with  defperate 
valour,  and  fell  their  lives  very  dear."  Lozano 
Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  78. 

NOTE  XLL  p.  157. 
T  ERY,  who  was  an  eye-v.^itnefs  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Toupinamhos^  a  Brafilian  tribe,  in  a 
war  againfl  a  powerful  nation  of  their  enemies,  de- 
fcribes  their  courage  and  ferocity  in  very  ftriking  terms. 
Ego  cum  Gallo  aitero,  paulo  curiofius,  magno  noftro 
periculo  (fi  enim  ab  hoftibus  capti  aut  lefi  fuiflemus, 
devorationi  fuiffemus  devoti),  barbaros  noftros  in  mili^ 
tiam  euntes  comitarl  volui.  Hi,  numero  4000  ca- 
pita, cum  hoftibus  ad  littus  decertarunt,  tanta  feroci- 
tate,  ut  vel  rabidos  &  furiofos  quofque  fuperarenr« 
Cum  primum  hoftes  confpexere,  in  magnos  atque 
editos  ululatus  perruperunt.  Haec  gens  adeo  fera  eft 
&  truculenta,  ut  tantifper  dum  virium  vel  tantillum 
reftat,  continuodimicent,fugamquenunquam  capeflant, 
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Quod  a  natura  illls  inditum  efle  reor.  Teftor  interea 
me,  qui  non  femel,  turn  peditum  turn  equitum  Gopias 
ingentes,  in  aclem  inftru6tas  hie  confpexi,  tanta  nun- 
quam  voluptate  videndis  peditum  legionibus  armis  ful- 
gentibus,  quanta  turn  pugnantibus  iftis  perculTum 
tuilTe.  Lery  Hift.  Navigat,  in  Braftl,  ap.  de  Bry,  iii, 
207,  208,  209, 

NOTE  XLIL   p.  159. 

^T^HE  Americans,  like  other  fierce  nations,  origi- 
nally  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  they 
flew  in  war,  and  carried  them  away  as  trophies.  But, 
as  they  found  thefe  cumberfome  in  their  retreat,  which 
they  always  make  very  rapidly,  and  often  through  a 
vaft  extent  of  country,  they  became  fatisfied  with  tear- 
ing off  their  fcalps.  This  cuftom,  though  mod  pre- 
valent in  North  America,  was  not  unknown  among 
the  fouthern  tribes.     Lozano,  p.  79. 

NOTE   XLIII.  p.  165- 

^T^HE  terms  of  the  war-fong  feem  to  be  diflated  by 
the  fame  fierce  fpirit  of  revenge,  ''  I  go  to  war 
to  revenge  the  death  of  my  brothers ;  I  fliall  kill ;  I 
fhall  exterminate ;  I  ihall  burn  my  enemies ;  I  (hall 
bring  away  flaves  ;  I  fhall  devour  their  heart,  dry  their 
flefh,  drink  their  blood;  I  fhall  tear  off  their  fcalps, 
and  make  cups  of  their  Ikulls."  Boffu*s  Travels 
through  Louifiana,  vol.  i,  p.  102.  I  am  informed, 
by  perfons  on  whofe  teflimony  I  can  rely,  that  as  the 
number  of  people  in  the  Indian  tribes  has  decreafed  (o 
much,  almoft  none  of  their  prifoners  are  now  put  to 
death.     It  is  confidered  as  better  policy  to  fpare  and 

to 
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to  adopt  them,  Thofe  dreadful  fcenes  which  I  have 
defcribed  occur  now  fo  rarely,  that  miffionaries  and 
traders  who  have  refided  long  among  the  Indians,  never 
were  witnefles  to  them. 


A^ 


NOTE  XLIV.   p.  165. 

LL  the  travellers  who  have  vifited  the  moft  un- 
civilized of  the  American  tribes,  ao-ree  in  this. 
It  is  confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circumftances, 
which  occurred  in  the  conqueft  of  different  provinces. 
In  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  into  Florida  in  the  year 
15285  the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  fuch  extreme 
diflrefs  by  famine,  that,  in  order  to  preferve  their  own 
lives,  they  eat  fuch  of  their  companions  as  happened 
to  die.  This  appeared  fo  fhocking  to  the  natives, 
who  were  accuflomed  to  devour  none  but  prifoners, 
that  it  filled  them  with  horror  and  indignation  againfl 
the  Spaniards.  Torquemada  Monarch.  Ind.  ii.  p.  584. 
Naufragios  de  Alv.  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  c.  xiv. 
p.  15,  During  the  fiege  of  Mexico,  though  the 
Mexicans  devoured  with  greedinefs  the  Spaniards  and 
Tlafcalans,  whom  they  took  prifoners,  the  utmof^ 
rigour  of  the  famine  which  they  fufFered  could  not  in- 
duce them  to  touch  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own 
countrymen.  Bern.  Diaz,  del  Caftillo  Conquift.  de 
la  N.  Efpagna,  p.  156. 

NOTE   XLV.   p.  367, 

ANY  fingular  circumftances  concerning  the 
treatment  of  prifoners  among  the  people  of 
Brafil,  are  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Stadius,  a 
German  officer   in  the   fervice    of    the  Portuguefe, 
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published  in  the  year  1556.  He  was  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Toupinambos^  and  remained  in  captivity  nine 
years.  He  was  often  prefent  at  thcfe  horrid  feftivals 
which  he  defcribes,  and  was  deftined  himfelf  to  the 
fame  cruel  fate  with  other  prifoners.  But  he  faved 
his  life  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  courage  and  addrefs. 
De  Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  &c.  M.  De  Lery,  who  accom- 
panied M.  De  Viilegagnon  in  his  expedition  to  Brafil, 
in  the  year  1556,  and  who  refided  fome  time  in  that 
■countr5%  agrees  with  Stadius  in  every  circumflance  of 
importance.  He  was  frequently  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Brafiiians  treated  their  prifoners. 
De  Bry,  iii.  210.  Several  ftriking  particulars  omitted 
by  them,  are  mentioned  by  a  Portuguefe  author, 
Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1294,  &c. 


NOTE  XLVL  p.  171. 

^T^HOUGH  I  have  followed  that  opinion  concern- 
"^  incr  the  apathy  of  the  Americans,  which  appeared 
to  me  moft  rational,  and  fupported  by  the  authority 
of  the  moft  refpeclable  authors,  other  theories  have 
been  formed  with  regard  to  it,  by  writers  of  great 
eminence.  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  in  a  late  virork,  contends, 
that  the  texture  of  the  fkin  and  bodily  habit  of  the 
Americans  is  fuch,  that  they  are  lefs  fenfible  of  pain 
than  the  reft  of  mankind.  He  produces  feveral  proofs 
of  this,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  endure  the 
moft  cruel  chirurgical  operations,  &c.  Noticias 
Americanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  fame  obfervation 
has  been  made  by  furgeons  in  Brafil.  An  Indian, 
they  fay,  never  complains  under  pain,  and  wiH  bear 
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the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  arm  without  uttering  a 
fingle  groan,     MS*  penes  me, 

NOTE  XLVII.   p.  174. 

'TpHIS  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  nations. 
Among  the  Romans,  in  the  early  periods  of 
their  commonwealth,  it  was  a  maxim  that  a  prifoner, 
*'  turn  deceililTe  videtur  cum  captus  eft."  Digeft. 
lib.  xlix.  tit.  15.  c.  18.  and  afterwards  when  the  pro« 
grefs  of  refinement  rendered  them  more  indulgent 
with  refpedt  to  this  article,  they  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy two  fictions  of  law  to  fecure  the  property,  and 
permit  the  return  of  a  captive,  the  one  bv  the  Lex 
Cornelia,  and  the  other  by  the  Jus  Poftliminii  Heinec. 
Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  fee.  ord.  Pand.  ii.  p.  294.  Among 
the  negroes  the  fame  ideas  prevail.  No  ranfom  was 
ever  accepted  for  a  prifoner.  As  foon  as  one  is  taken 
in  war,  he  is  reputed  to  be  dead  ;  and  he  is  fo  in  eiFe£l 
to  his  country  and  his  family.  Voy.  du  Cheval.  des 
Marchais,  i.  p.  369. 

NOTE   XLVIII.   p.  175. 

^TpHE  people  of  Chili,  the  moft  gallant  and  high- 
fpirited  of  all  the  Americans,  are  the  only  ex- 
ception to  this  obfervation.  They  attack  their  enemies 
in  the  open  field  ;  their  troops  are  ranged  in  regular 
order;  their  battalions  advance  to  the  charge  not  only 
with  courage,  but  with  difcipline.  The  North  Ame- 
ricans, though  many  of  them  have  fubftituted  the  Eu- 
ropean fire-arms  in  place  of  their  own  bows  and  ar- 
rowsj   ftill  adhere  to  their  ancient  maxims  of  war, 
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and  carry  it  on  according  to  their  own  peculiar  fyflem. 
But  the  Chilefe  nearly  relemble  the  warlike  nations  of 
Europe  and  Afia  in  their  military  operations.  Ovalle's 
Relation  of  Chili.  Church's  Coll.  iii.  p.  71, 
Lozano's  Hift.  Parag.  i.  144,  145. 

NOTE   XLIX.   p.  179. 

ERRERA  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  this. 
In  Yucatan,  the  men  are  fo  foiicitous  about  their 
drefs,  that  they  carry  about  v/ith  them  mirrors,  pro- 
bably made  of  ftone,  like  thofe  of  the  Mexicans, 
Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  in  which  they  delight  to  view 
themfelves  j  but  the  women  never  ufe  thefe.  Dec.  iv. 
lib.  X.  c.  3.  He  takes  notice,  that  among  the  fierce 
tribe  of  the  Panches^  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
none  butdiflinguifhed  warriors  were  permitted  either  to 
pierce  their  lips,  and  to  wear  green  flones  in  them,  or 
to  adorn  their  heads  with  plumes  of  feathers.  Dec.  7, 
lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In  fome  provinces  of  Peru,  though  that 
empire  had  made  conuderable  progrefs  in  civilization, 
the  flate  of  women  was  little  improved.  All  the  toil 
©f  cultivation  and  domeftic  work  was  devolved  upon 
them,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  wear  bracelets, 
or  other  ornaments,  with  which  the  men  were  fend 
of  decking  themfelves.  Zarate  Hift.  de  Peru,  i„ 
p.  15,  16. 

NOTE    L.    p.  179. 

T  HAVE  ventured  to'call  this  mode  of  anointing  and 

painting  their  bodies,  the  drefs  of  the  Americans. 

This  is  agreeable  to  their  own  idiom.     As  they  never 

ftir 
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ftir  abroad  if  they  are  not  completely  anointed  ;  they 
excufe  themfelves  when  in  this  iituation,  by  faying, 
that  they  cannot  appear  becaufe  they  are  naked, 
Gumilla  Hift,  de  I'Orenoque,  i.  191, 


NOTE    LI.    p.  181. 

O  M  E  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  the 
gulf  of  California,  feem  to  be  among  the  rudefi: 
people  of  America  united  in  the  focial  ftate.  They 
neither  cultivate  nor  fow^  ;  they  have  no  houfes  in 
which  they  refide.  Thofe  in  the  inland  country  fub- 
fift  by  hunting;  thofe  on  the  fea-coaft  chiefly  by  lifh- 
ing.  Both  depend  upon  the  fpontaneous  produflions 
of  the  earth,  fruits,  plants,  and  roots  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  rainy  feafon,  as  they  have  no  habita- 
tions to  afford  them  fnelter,  they  gather  bundles  of 
reeds,  or  ftrong  grafs,  and  binding  them  together  at 
one  end,  they  open  them  at  the  other,  and  fitting 
them  to  their  heads,  they  are  covered  as  v/ith  a  large 
cap,  which  like  a  pent-houfe  throws  ofF  the  rain,  and 
will  keep  them  dry  for  feveral  hours.  During  the 
warm  feafon,  they  form  a  fhed  with  the  branches  of 
trees,  which  prote£ls  them  from  the  fultry  rays  of  the 
fun.  When  expofed  to  cold  they  make  large  fires, 
round  which  they  fleep  in  the  open  air.  Hiftoria  de 
los  Triumfos  de  nueflra  Santa  Fe  entre  Gentes  las  mas 
barbaras,  &c.  por  P,  And.  Perez  de  Ribas,  p.  7,  Sec, 
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NOTE    LII.  p.  182. 

'TpHESE  houfes  refemble  barns.  '*  We  have 
meafured  fome  which  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  long,  and  twenty  paces  broad.  Above  a  hundred 
perfons  refide  in  fome  of  them."  Wilfon's  Account 
of  Guiana.  Purch.  Pilgr.  vol.  iV.  p.  1263.  Ibid, 
129 1.  "  The  Indian  houfes,"  fays  M.  Barrere, 
*'  have  a  moft  wretched  appearance,  and  are  a  ilriking 
image  of  the  rudenefs  of  early  times.  Their  huts  are 
commonly  built  on  fome  rifmg  ground,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  huddled  fometimes  together,  fome» 
times  ftraggling,  and  alw^ays  without  any  order. 
Their  afpe£i:  is  melancholy  and  difagreeable.  One 
fees  nothing  but  what  is  hideous  and  favage.  The 
uncultivated  fields  have  no  gaiety.  Thefilence  which 
reigns  there,  unlefs  when  interrupted  by  the  difagree- 
able notes  of  birds,  or  cries  of  wild  beads,  is  ex- 
tremely difmal."     Relat.  de  la  France  Equin.  p.  146. 


NOTE   LIIL   p.  185. 

COME  tribes  in  South  America  can  fend  their  ar-=. 
rows  to  a  great  diftance,  and  with  confiderable 
force,  without  the  aid  of  the  bov/.  They  make  ufe 
of  a  hollow  reed,  about  ninefeet  long,  and  an  inch 
thick,  which  is  called  a  Sarbacane,  In  it  they  lodge 
a  fmall  arrow,  with  fome  unfpun  cotton  wound  about 
its  great  end  ;  this  confines  the  air,  fo  that  they  can 
blow  it  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  and  a  fure  aim,  to 
the  diftance  of  above  a  hundred  paces.  Thefe  fmall 
3  arrows 
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arrows  are  always  poifoned.  Fermln.  Defer,  de 
Surin.  i.  55.  Bancroft's  Hift.  of  Guiana,  p.  281, 
&c.  The  Sarbacane  is  much  ufed  by  the  Eaft  Indians, 

NOTE  LIV.   p.  185. 

T  MIGHT  produce  many  inflances  of  this,  but  (hall 
-*-  fatisfy  rayfelf  with  one,  taken  from  the  Efkimaux. 
<«  Their  greateft  ingenuity  (fays  Mr.  Ellis)  is  (hewn 
in  the  ftrudure  of  their  bov/s,  made  commonly  of 
three  pieces  of  wood,  each  making  part  of  the  fame 
arch,  very  nicely  and  exactly  joined  together.  They 
are  commonly  of  fir  or  larch  ;  and  as  this  wants 
ftrength  and  elafticity,  they  fupply  both  by  bracing 
the  back  of  the  bow,  with  a  kind  of  thread,  or  line, 
made  of  the  finews  of  their  deer,  and  the  bow-ftring 
of  the  fame  materials.  To  make  them  draw  more 
lliiHy,  they  dip  them  into  water,  which  caufes  both 
the  back  of  the  bow  and  the  ftring  to  contra6t,  and 
confequently  gives  it  the  greater  force  -,  and  as  they, 
pradife  from  their  youth,  they  fhoot  with  very  great 
dexterity."     Voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  p.  138. 

NOTE    LV.    p.  186. 

"T^ECESSITY  is  the  great  prompter  and  guide 
•**  of  mankind  in  their  inventions.  There  is, 
however,  fuch  inequality  in  fome  parts  of  their  pro- 
grefs,  and  Ibme  nations  get  fo  far  the  ilart  of  others  ia 
circumftances  nearly  fimilar,  that  we  muil  afcribe 
this  to  fome  events  in  their  ftory,  or  to  fome  pecu- 
liarity in  their  fituation  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted.     The  people   in  the  illand  of    Otaheite, 

lately 
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lately  difcovered  in  the  South  Seaj  far  excel  mofl:  of 
the  Americans  in  the  knowledge  and  pra6liceoi  the  arts 
of  ingenuity,  and  yet  they  had  not  invented  any  me- 
thod of  boiling  water;  and  having  no  vefTel  that 
would  bear  the  fire,  they  had  no  more  idea  that  water 
could  be  made  hot,  than  that  it  could  be  made  folid. 
Voyages  by  Hawkefworth,  i,  466.  484. 


NOTE    LVI.    p.  186. 

I^NE  of  thefe  boats,  which  could  carry  nine  men, 
weighed  only  fixty  pounds.     Gofnol   Relat.  des 
Voy.  a  la  Virgin.  Rec.  de  Voy.  au  Nord.  torn.  v. 
p.  403. 

NOTE  LVn.  p.  189. 

A  Remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  Ulloa.' 
In  weaving  hammocks,  coverlets,  and  the  other 
coarfe  cloths,  v/hich  they  are  accuflomed  to  manu- 
fa6ture,  their  induflry  has  difcovered  no  more  expedi- 
tious method,  than  to  take  up  thread  after  thread, 
and  after  counting  and  forting  them  each  time,  to  pafs 
the  woof  between  them,  fo  that  in  finifhing  a  fmall 
piece  of  thefe  fluffs,  they  frequently  fpend  more  than 
two  years.  Voyage,  i.  336.  Bancroft  gives  the  fame 
defcription  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  p.  255.  Ac- 
cording to  Adair,  the  ingenuity  and  difpatch  of  the 
North  American  Indians  are  not  greater,  p.  422. 
From  one  of  the  engravings  of  the  Mexican  paintings 
in  Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  1106.  I  think  it  probable  that 
the  people  of  Mexico  were  unacquainted  with  any 
better  or  more  expeditious  mode  of  weaving.    A  loom 

was 
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was  an  invention  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  moft 
improved  Americans.  In  all  their  vi^orks  they  advance 
fo  flowly,  that  one  of  their  artills  is  two  months  at  a 
tobacco-pipe  with  his  knife,  before  he  finifties  it. 
Adair,  p.  423. 

NOTE    LVIII.    p.  192. 

'TTHE  article  of    religion   in  P.  Lafitau's  Moeurs 
des  Sauvages,   extends  to  347  tedious  pages  in 
quarto. 

NOTE    LIX.    p.  194. 

T  HAVE  referred  the  reader  to  feveral  of  the 
authors  who  defcribe  the  moft  uncivilized  na- 
tions in  America.  Their  teftimony  is  uniform. 
That  of  P.  Ribas  concerning  the  people  of  Cina-  , 
loa,  coincides  with  the  reft.  "  I  v/as  extremely 
attentive  (fays  he),  during  the  years  I  reiided  among 
them,  to  afcertain  whether  they  were  to  be  confidered 
as  idolaters  ;  and  it  may  be  alHrmed  with  the  moft  per- 
fect exa<Slnefs,  that  though  among  fome  of  them  there 
may  be  traces  of  idolatry,  yet  others  have  not  the 
leaft  knowledge  of  God,  or  even  of  any  falfe  deity, 
nor  pay  any  formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  exercifes  dominion  over  the  world  ;  nor  have  they 
any  conception  of  the  providence  of  a  creator  or  go- 
vernor, from  whom  they  exptS:  in  the  next  life  the 
reward  of  their  good,  or  the  punilhment  of  their  evil 
deeds.  Neither  do  they  publicly  join  in  any  a6l  of 
divine  worfhip."     Ribas  Triumphos,  &c.  p.  16. 

NOTE 
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NOTE    LX.   p.  196. 

nrHE  people  of  Brafil  were  fo  much  afFrighted 
by  thunder,  which  is  frequent  and  dreadful  in 
their  country,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  torrid 
zone,  that  it  was  not  only  the  object  pf  religions  reve- 
rence ;  but  the  mofl:  expreilive  name  in  their  language 
for  the  Deity,  was  Toupan^  the  fame  by  which  they 
dillinguifhed  thunder.  Pifo  de  Medec.  Brafil,  p.  8. 
NieuhofF.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  p.  132. 

NOTE  LXI.   p.  205. 

Y  the  account  which  M.  Dumont,  an  eye-witnefs, 
gives  of  the  funeral  of  the  great  chief  of  the 
Natchez,  it  appears,  that  the  feelings  of  the  perfons 
who  fufFered  on  that  occafion  were  very  different. 
Some  folicited  the  honour  with  eagernefs;  others 
laboured  to  avoid  their  doom,  and  feveral  faved  their 
lives  by  flying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Bramins 
give  an  intoxicating  draught  to  the  women,  who  are 
to  be  burnt  together  with  the  bodies  of  their  hufbands, 
which  renders  them  Infenfible  of  their  approachisig 
fate,  the  Natchez  obliged  their  victims  to  fwallow 
feveral  large  pills  of  tobacco,  which  produce  a  fimilar 
effe(3:.     Mem.  de  Louif.  i.  227. 

NOTE  LXII.   p.  214. 
/^  N  fome  occalions,  particularly  in  dances  infi:ituted 
for  the  recovery  of  perfons  who  are  indifpofed, 
they  are  extremely  licentious  and   indecent.     De  la 

Potherie 
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Potherle  Hift.  &c.  ii.  p.  42.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii. 
p.  319.  But  the  nature  of  their  dances  is  commonly 
fuch  as  I  have  defcribed. 
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NOTE  LXIIL  p.  216. 

HE  Othomacoas^  a  tribe  featcd  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco,  employ  for  the  fame  purpofe  a  com- 
pofition,  which  they  call  Tupa.  It  is  formed  of  the 
feeds  of  an  unknown  plant,  reduced  to  powder,  and 
certain  fhells  burnt  and  pulverized.  The  efFeds  of  this 
when  drawn  up  into  the  noftrils  are  fo  violent,  that  they 
refemble  madnefs  rather  than  intoxication.  Gumilla, 
i.  286. 

NOTE   LXIV.    p.  220. 

^ HOUGH  this  obfervation  holds  true  among  the 
greater  part  of  the  fouthern  tribes,  there  are  fome 
in  which  the  intemperance  of  the  women  is  as  exceflive 
as  that  of  the  men.  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hid,  of  Guiana, 
p.  275. 

NOTE    LXV.    p.  226. 

"T^  V  EN  in  the  moft  intelligent  writers  concerning 
"^  the  manners  of  the  Americans,  one  meets  with 
inconfiftent  and  inexplicable  circumflances,  P.  Char- 
levoix, who,  in  confequence  of  the  controverfy  be- 
tween his  order  and  that  of  the  Francifcans,  with  re- 
fpe£l:  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cans, is  difpofed  to  reprefent  both  their  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  in  the  moft  favourable  light, 
afierts,  that  they  are  engaged  in  continual  negociations 

with 
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with  their  neighbours,  andcondu6l:  thefe  with  the  moil 
refined  addrefs.  At  the  fame  time,  he  adds,  '^  that 
it  becomes  their  envoys  or  plenipotentiaries  to  exert 
their  abilities  and  eloquence,  for  if  the  terms  which 
they  cfFer  are  not  accepted  of,  they  had  need  to  ftand 
on  their  guard.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  blow 
with  a  hatchet  is  the  only  return  given  to  their  propo- 
fitions.  He  is  not  out  of  danger  even  if  he  is  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  avoid  the^  ftroke,  he  may  expe6t  to  be  pur- 
fued,  and  if  taken,  to  be  burnt.*'  Hift,  N.  Fr.  iii, 
251.  What  occurs  vol.  ii.  p.  298.  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  Tlafcalans  treated  the  ambaflk- 
dors  from  Zempoalla,  correfponds  with  the  fzSt  re- 
lated by  Charlevoix.  Men  capable  of  fuch  a6ls  of 
violence,  feemed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  firft 
principles  upon  whfeh  the  intercourfe  between  nations 
is  founded  ;  and  inflead  of  the  perpetual  negociations 
which  Charlevoix  mentions,  it  feems  almoft  impoffible 
that  there  fhould  be  any  correfpondence  whatever 
among  them, 

NOTE   LXVI.    p.  228. 

T  is  a  remark  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans, 
*'  Gaudent  rauneribus,  fed  nee  data  imputant,  nee 
acceptis  obligantur."  C.  21.  An  author  who  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  obferving  the  principle  which 
leads  favages  neither  to  exprefs  gratitude  for  favours 
which  they  had  received,  nor  to  expe£l  any  return  for 
fuch  as  they  beftowed,  thus  explains  their  ideas; 
"  If,  fay  they,  you  give  me  this,  it  is  becaufe  you 
have  no  need  of  it  yourfelf  j   and  as  for  me,  I  never 

part 
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part  with  that  which  I  think  neceflary  to  me."  Me* 
moir  fur  le  Galibis  5  Hift.  des  Plantes  de  la  Guiane 
Francoife  par  M.  Aublet,  torn.  ii.  p.  iio. 

NOTE  LXVIL  p.  245. 

A  ND.  Bernaldes,  the  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Columbus,  hath  preferved  fome  circumftances 
concerning  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees,  which  are  not 
jnentioned  by  Don  Ferdinand  Columbus,  or  the  other 
hiftorians  of  that  period,  whofe  works  have  been  pub- 
liftied.      A    Caribbean   canoe   with   four   men,    two 
women,  and  a  boy,  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  the  fleet 
of  Columbus   in  his  fecond  voyage,'  as  it  was  fleering 
through   their  iflands.     At  firft,  they  were  ftruck  al- 
moft  ftupid  with  aftonifliment  at  fuch  a  ftrange  fpcc- 
tacle,  and  hardly  moved   from  the  fpot  for  above  ant 
hour.     A   Spanifh  bark,  with  twenty-five  men,   ad- 
vanced   towards  them,    and    the   fleet  gradually  fur- 
rounded  them,  fo  as  to  cut  ofF  their  communication 
with  ihe  fhore.     "  When  they  faw  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  efcape   (fays  the  hiftorian),  they  feized  their 
arms  with  undaunted  refolution,  and  began  the  attack. 
I  ufe  the  expreflion,  with  undaunted  refolution^  for  they 
were  few,  and   beheld   a  vaft  number  ready  to  aflault 
them.     They  wounded   feveral  of  the  Spaniards,  al- 
though they  had  targets,   as  well  as  other  defenlive  ar* 
mour ;  and  even  after  their  canoe  was  overfet,  it  was 
with  no  little  difliculty  and  danger,  that  part  of  them 
were  taken,   as  they  continued   to  defend  themfelves, 
and  to  ufe  their  bows  with  great  dexterity  while  fwim- 
ming  in  the  fea."    Hift.  de  D.  Fern,  y  Yfab.  MSS. 
c.  119, 

Vol.  IL  LI  NOTE 
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NOTE   LXVITI.    p.  245. 

A  PROBABLE  conjefture  may  be  formed  with  refpe^^ 
to  the  caufe  of  the  diftin^^ion  in  character  between 
the  Caribbees  and  the  inhabitants  of  the.  larger  iflands. 
The   former  appear  manifcftly  to  be  a  feparate  race. 
Their  language  is  totally  different  from  that  of  their 
neighbours    in    the    large    iflands.      They   themfelves 
have  a  tradition,  that   their  anceflors  came  originally 
from  fome  part  of  the  continent,  and  having  conquered 
and  exterminated  the  ancient  inhabitants,  took  polTef- 
fion  of  their  lands,  and  of  their  women.     Rochefort, 
384.    Tertre,   360.     Hence  they  call  themfelves  Ba- 
72aree^  which  fignifies   a  man   come   from   beyond   fea. 
Labat.   vi.   131.     Accordingly,   the  Caribbees  ftill  ufe 
two  diflin^l  languages,  one  peculiar  to  the  men,  and  the 
other  to  the'women.     Tertre,  361.     The  language  of 
the  men  has  nothing  common  with  that  fpoken  in  the 
large  iflands.     The  diale61;  of  the  women  coniiderably 
refembles   it.     Labat.    129.      This  ftrongly  confirms 
the  tradition  which  I   have  mentioned.     The  Carib- 
bees themfelves  imagine,  that  they  were  a  colony  fronr^ 
the  GalU'is,   2l  powerful  nation  of  Guiana,  in  South 
America.  Tertre,  361.    E-ochefort,  348.    But  as  their 
fierce  manners  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of  the  people 
Irt  the  northern  continent,  than  to  thofe  of  the  natives 
of  South  America;  and  as  their  language  has  likewife 
fame   affinity  to  that  fpoken  in  Florida,  their  origin 
fbould   be  deduced  rather  from   the  former  than  from 
the  latter,    Labat.  £  2^3  &c.    Herrera,  Dec.  i.  lib,  ix. 
c.'4..     In  their  wars,  they  ftill  obferve  their  ancient 
practice  of  deflroying  all  the  males,  and  preferving  the 
v/omen  either  for  fervitude  or  for  breeding. 

2^  O  T  E 
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NOTE  LXIX.    p.  247* 

I^UR  knov/Iedge  of  the  events  which  happened  iii 
the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  is  derived  from 
fources  of  information  more  original  and  authentic  thari 
that  of  any  trahfadion  in  the  hiftory  of  America.  The 
letters  of  Cortes  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  are  the 
moft  valuable, of  thefe,  and  the  firft  in  order  of  time. 
As  Cortes  early  alTumed  a  command  Independent  of 
Velafqucz,  it  became  necefiary  to  convey  fuch  an  ac- 
count of  his  operations  to  Pvladrid,  as  might  procure 
him  the  approbation  of  his  fovereign. 

The  firft  of  his  difpatches  has  never  been  made 
public.  It  Was  fent  from  Vefa-Cruz,  July  16th, 
1519.  As  I  imagined  that  it  might  not  reach  the 
Emperor,  until  he  arrived  in  Germany,  for  which  he 
fet  out  early  in  the  year  1520,  in  Order  to  receive  the 
Imperial  crown  ;  I  made  diligent  fearch  for  a  copy  of 
this  difpatch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany,  but 
without  fuccefs.  This,  hovvever,  is  of  lefs  confe- 
quence,  as  it  could  not  contain  any  thing  very  mate- 
rial, being  written  {0  foon  after  Cortes  arrived  in  New 
Spain.  But,  in  fearching  for  the  letter  from  Cortes^ 
a  copy  of  one  from  the  colony  of  Vera-Cruz  to  the 
Emperor  has  been  difcovered  in  the  Imperial  library 
at  Vienna.  Of  this  I  have  fubjoined  fome  account  at 
the'  clofe  of  the  Notes  to  the  third  volume.  The  fecond 
difpatch,  dated  October  30th,  1520,  was  publifhed  at 
Seville,  A.  D.  1522,  and  the  third  and  fourth  foon 
after  they  were  received.     A  Latin  tranflation  of  them 
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appeared  in  Germany,  A.  D.  1532.  Ramufio  foon 
after  made  them  more  generally  known,  by  inferting 
them  in  his  valuable  colle6lion.  They  contain  a  re- 
gular and  minute  hiftory  of  the  expedition,  with  many 
curious  particulars  concerning  the  policy  and  manners 
of  the  Mexicans.  The  work  does  honour  to  Cortes  ; 
the  ftyle  is  fimple  and  perfpicuous  ;  but  as  it  was  ma- 
nifeftly  his  intereft  to  reprefent  his  own  a6tions  in  the 
fai reft  light,  his  vi6tories  are  probably  exaggerated,  his 
loflTes  diminiihed,  and  his  a6ts  of  rigour  and  violence 
fomewhat  foftened. 

The   next  in  order  is  the   Cronica  de  la  Nueva 
Efpagna,   by  Francifco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  publifhed 
A.  D.  1554..    Gomara's  hiftorical  merit  is  confiderable. 
His  mode  of  narration  is  clear,  flowing,  always  agree- 
able, and  fometimes  elegant.     But  he  is  frequently  in- 
accurate and  credulous;  and  as  he  was  the  domeftic 
chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his  return  from  New  Spain, 
and  probably  compofed  his  work  at  his  defire,  it  is 
manifefl:  that  he  labours  to  magnify  the  merit  of  his 
hero,  and  to  conceal  or  extenuate  fuch  tranfa£lions  as 
were  unfavourable  to  his  character.     Of  this  Herrera 
accufes  him  in  one  inftance,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c,  2.  and 
It  i%  not  once  only  that  this  is  conspicuous.    He  writes, 
"'■■'■..   w'nh    fo  much  freedom  concerning  feveral 
£  of  thaSpanifh  court,  that  the  copies  both  of 
Indias,  and  of  his  Chronica,  were 
:y  a  ccc.ee  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and 
e"f (iW^  c>Sr. fidered  as  prohibited  books  in  Spain, 
: relate" licence  to  print  them  has  been  granted. 
-  a  Bibliodi.  589. 

The 
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The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Caftillo  to  compofe  his  Hiftoria  Verdadera  de  la  Con- 
quifta  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna.  He  had  been  an  adven- 
turer in  each  of  the  expeditions  to  New  Spain,  and 
was  the  companion  of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and 
perils.  When  he  found  that  neither  he  himfelf,  nor 
many  of  his  fellow-foldiers  were  once  mentioned  by 
Gomara,  but  that  the  fame  of  all  their  exploits  was 
afcribed  to  Cortes;  the  gallant  veteran  laid  hold  of  his 
pen  with  indignation,  and  compofed  his  true  hiftory. 
It  contains  a  prolix,  minute,  confufed  narrative  of  all 
Cortes's  operations,  in  fuch  a  rude  vulgar  ftyle  as 
might  be  expected  from  an  illiterate  foldier.  But  as 
he  relates  tranfa6tions  of  which  he  was  witnefs,  and  in 
which  he  performed  a  confiderable  part,  his  account 
bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied 
with  fuch  a  pleafant  naivete^  with  fuch  interefting  de- 
tails, with  fuch  amufmg  vanity,  and  yet  fo  pardonable 
in  an  old  foldier  who  had  been  (as  he  boafts)  in  a  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  battles,  as  renders  his  book  one  of 
the  moft  fingulgr  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab.Angleria,  in  a  treatife  de  Infulis 
Buper  inventis,  added  to  his  Decades  de  Rebus  Oceani- 
cis  &  Novo  Orbe,  gives  fome  account  of  Cortes's  expe- 
dition. But  he  proceeds  no  farther  than  to  relate 
what  happened  after  his  nrft  landing.  This  work, 
which  is  brief  and  flight,  feems  to  contain  the  inform- 
ation tranfmitted  by  Cortes  in  his  firft  difpatchcs,  em- 
beilifhed  with  feveral  particulars  communicated  to  the 
author  by  the  ofHcers  who  brought  the  letters  from 
Cortes, 
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But  the  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of  rnodern 
hiilorlans  have  had  recourfe  for  iijformation  concerning 
the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  is  Hifloria  de  la  Conquifta 
de  Mexico,  por  D.  Antonio  de  Solis.  firft  publKhed 
\/\.'  D,.  ^684.  I  knoAA^no^^ author. m, any  lang^a^ 
whole  literary  fame  has  rifen  fo  far  beyond  his  real 
merit.  De  Solis  is  reckoned  by  his  countrymen  .one 
of  the  Dureft  writers  in  the  C^ftilian,.tqng.ue  ;  and  jf-a 
foreigner  may  venture  to  give  bis  opinion  concerning 
a  matter  of  which  Spaniards  alone  are  qualified  to 
ju^ge^  he  is  intitled  to  that  praife.  But,  though  his 
Ignguaae  be  corredt,  his  tafte  in  compofition  is  far  fron) 
being  juft.  His  periods  are  fo  much  laboured  as  to  be 
pften  ftiiF,  and.  fometimes  tumid  ;  the  figures  v/hicb  he 
employs  by  way  of  ornament,  are  trite  or  imprcp^jj:, 
and  his  obfervations  fuperficial.  .Thefe  blem.iflies, 
however,  might  eafily  be  overlooked,  if  be  wf re  noj 
^efe^live  with  refpeci:  to  all  the  great  qualities,  of  ^n 
hiftori.aa.  Dcilitute  of  that  patient  induftry  in  re- 
fearch,  ^vhich  co  1  duels  to  the  knowledge  of  truth; 
a  Granger  to  that  impartiality  which  weighs  evidence 
with  cool  attention  ;  and  ever  eager  to  eilablilli  his  fa- 
vourite fyiiem.  01  exalting  the  .charafler  of  Cortes  ipto 
that  of  a  perfect,  hero,  exempt  from  error,  and  adorned 
with  every  virtue;  he  is  lefs  folicitous  to  difcover  what 
was  true,  than  to  relate  what -^ight  appear  fplendid. 
*  V/hen  he  attempts  any  critical  difcuiricn,  his  reafon- 
ings  are  fallacious,  and  founded  upon  an  imperfe(S| 
view  of  facts.  Though  he  fometimes  quotes  the  ^z/^ 
patches  of  Cortes,  he  feeqis'no^  to  have  confulted  them  ; 
,xx\d  though  he  Xets  out^wjth  fqm.e  cenfure  on  Gomar^,, 

he 
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he  frequently  prefers  his  authority,  the  moft  doubtful 
of  any,  to  that  of  the  other  contemporary  hiftorians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanlfh  writers,  Herrera  furnifhes 
the  fulleft  and  mod  accurate  information  concerning 
the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  ei'ery  other  tranf- 
a6lion  of  America.  The  induftry  and  attention  with 
which  he  confulted  not  only  the  books,  but  the  origi- 
nal papers  and  public  records,  which  tended  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  fubjecl  of  his  enquiries,  were  fo 
great,  and  he  ufually  judges  of  the  evidence  before  him 
with  fo  much  impartiality  and  candour,  that  his  de- 
cads  may  be  ranked  among  the  moft  judicious  and 
ufeful  hiftorical  colle6lions.  If,  by  attempting  to  re-* 
late  the  various  occurrences  in  the  New  World  in  a 
ilri£l  chronolog-ical  order,  the  arrano-ement  of  events 
in  his  work  had  not  been  rendered  fo  perplexed,  dif- 
conne(fted,  and  obfcure,  that  it  is  an  unpleafant  tafk 
to  collect  from  different  parts  of  his  book,  and  piece 
together  the  detached  ihreds  of  a  flory,  he  might  juftly 
have  been  ranked  among  the  moft  eminent  hiftorians  of 
his  country.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  materials 
from  which  he  compofed  his  work,  Dec.  vi.  lib.  iii, 
c.  19. 

NOTE   LXX.   p.  250. 

I^ORTES  purpofed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of 
Ovando  when  he  fet  out  for  his  government  in  the 
year  1502,  but  was  detained  by  an  accident.  As  he 
was  attempting  in  a  dark  night  to  fcramole  up  to  the 
window  of  a  lady's  bed-chamber,  with  whom  he  car- 
ried on  an  intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of  which 

L  1  4  he 
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he  had  mounted,  gave  way,  and  he  was  fo  much  bruife^^ 
by  the  fall  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  voyage.  Gomara^, 
Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna,  cap.i. 

.   N^OTE  LXXL  p^ll53. 

/^ORTETS  had  two  thoufand  pefos  in  the  hands  of 

^^  Andrew  Duero,  and  he  borrovv'ed  four  thoufand/ 

Thefe  fums  are  about  equal  in  value  to  fifteen  hundrect 

.•  Im- 
pounds fterlino; :  but  as  the  price  of  every  thing  was? 

extremely  high  in  America,  they  made  but  a  fcanty 
ftock  when  applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  mili- 
tary expedition,  Herrera,  Dec.  ii.-4ib.  iii,.  c,  ^.  B. 
Diaz.  c.  20. 

NafFLXXII.    p."ll. 

i!W  hoc/   'i'    '  ■   '-  : 
'X'HE  names  of   thofe  gallant   officers  whiqh  will; 
often  occur  in   the  fubfequent  ftory,  were  Juan 
Velafquez  de  Leon,  Alonfo  Hernandez  Portocarrero, 
Francifco  de  Montejo,  Chriftoval  de  Olid,  Juan  de 
Efcalante,  Francifco  de  Morla,  Pedro  de  Alvarado^. 
Francifco  de  S.alceda,    Juan   de   Efcobar,    Gines  de 
Nortes.     Cortes  himfelf  commanded  the  Capitana,  or 
Admiral.     Francifco  de  Orozco,  an  officer  formed  in 
the  wars  of  Italy,   had  the  command  of  the  artillery. 
The  experienced  Aiarainos  aded  as.  chief-piku  - 

NOTE   LXXIIL    p.  261." 

tN  thofe  diiFerent  CQnfli£ts,- the  Spaniards  loft  only 

two  men,  but  had  a  ^onfiderable. number  wounded. 

Though  there  be  no  occafion  for  recdurfe  to  any  fu- 

pernatural  caufe  to  account  either  ifor'tlie  greatnefs  of 


Qsa  ^iin^p 


their 
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their  victories,  or  the  fmallnefs  of  their  lofs  ;  the  Spa- 
ni(h  hiftorians  fail  not  to  afcribe  both  to  the  patronage 
of  St.  JagOj  the  tutelar  Saint  of  their  country,  who,  as 
they  relate,  fought  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen, 
and  by  his  prowefs  gave  a  turn  to  the  fate  of  the 
battle.     Gomara  is  the  firft  who  mentions  this  appari- 
tion of  St,  James.    It  is  amufing  to  obferve  the  embar- 
raffment  of  B.   Diaz  de  Caftillo,    pccafioned  by  the- 
ftruggle  between  his  fuperftition  and  his  veracity.    The 
former  difpofed   him  to  believe  this  miracle,  the  latter 
reftrained  him  from  attefling  it.      '*■  I  acknowledge, 
fays  he,  that  all  our  exploits  and  victories  are  ov/ing 
to  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  in  this  battle  there, 
was  fuch  a  number  of  Indians  to  every  one  of  us,  that 
if  each  had  throw;n  a  handful  of  earth  they  might  have 
burled  us,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not 
been  prGte6ted.     it'may  be  that  the  perfon  whom  Gof-' 
mara  mentions  a's  having  appeared  on  a  mottled  grey,. 
horfe,  was  the  glorious  apoftle  Signor  San  Jago  oi, 
Signor  San  Pedro ;  and  that  I,  as  being  a^finncr,  was,'; 
not  worthy  to  fee  him.     This   I   know,  that  I  faw.. 
Francifco  de  Mori  a  on  fuch  a  horfe,  but  as  an  unwor- 
thy tranTgrefibr,  did  not  deferveto  fee  any  of  the  holy 
apoftles.     It  may  have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  iV 
was  fo  as  Gomara  relates,  but  until  I  read  his  Chrp^" 
jiicle  I  neverheard  among  any  of  the  conquerors  that 
fuch  a  thing  had  happened."     Cap.  '?4. 

jMOTE-L^XI^  p.26g^^  1| 

^EATEkAL"  Spaniffi  hlltortans  relate  this  occurrence 
in  fuch  terms,  as  if  they  wiflied  it  fliould  be  be- 
lieved, that  thie  Indians  loaded  vvith  the  prefents,  had 
3  carried 
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carried  them  from  the  eapital  in  the  Tame  fhort  fpace 
of  time  that  the  couriers  performed  that  journey. 
This  is  incredible," and  Gomara  mentions  a  circumTjf 
fiance  which  fliews,  that  nothing  extraordinary  hap^t 
pened  on  this  occafion.  This  rich  prefent  had  been 
prepared  for  Grijalva,  when  he  touched  at  the  fame 
place  fome  months  before,  and  was  nottv  ready  to  be 
delivered,  as  foon  as  Montezuma  fent  orders  for 
that  purpofe,     Gomara  Cron.  c,  xxvii.   p.  28. 

According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  the  value  of 
the  filver  plate  reprefenting  the  moon,  vv^as  alone 
above  twenty  thoufand  pefos,  about  five  thoiifand 
poinds  Sterling. 

NOTE   LXXV.  p.  276. 

'T^KIS  private  traffic  was  diredlly  contrary  to  the 
inftru6lions  of  Velafquez,  who  enjoined,  that 
whatever  was  acquired  by  trade  fhould  be  thrown  into 
the  common  fiock.  But  it  appears,  that  the  foldiers 
had  each  a  private  afFortment  of  toys,  and  other  goods 
proper  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Cortes  gained,  their 
favour  by  encouraging  this  under-hand  barter.  B. 
Diaz,   c.  41, 

NOTE    LXXVL  p.  292. 

f^  OMARA  has  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  the  vari- 
ous articles  of  which  this  prefent  confided.  Cron. 
c.  49.  P.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  who  faw  them  after 
they  were  brought  to  Spain,  and  who  feems  to  have 
examined  them  with  great  attentioji,   gives  a  dcfcrip- 

tion 
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tl.oii  of  e^ch,   which  is  curious,   as    it  conveys   fome 
idea  of  the  progrefs  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in 
feveral   arts  of  pjegsince,     De  Infulis  nuper  inventis 
Liber,  p.  354,   &c. 

NOTE    LXXVII.    p,  300. 

^pHERE  is,  no  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
conqueft  of  America,  v/hich  is  more  queftionable 
than  the  account  of  the  numerous  armies  brought  into 
the  field  againft  the  Spaniards.  As  the  war  with  the 
Tlafcalans,  though  of  ibort  duration,  was  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  which  they  waged  in  America,  the 
account  given  of  their  forces  merits  fome  attention. 
The  only  authentic  information  concerning  this  is  'tfe^ 
rived  from  three  authors.  Cortes,  in  his  fecond  dif4' 
patch  to  the  emperor,  dated  at  Segura  de  la  Frontera,' 
O^lober  30,  1520,  thus  eftimates  the  number  of  their 
troops  in  the  firil  battle  6000  ;  in  the  fecond  battle- 
100,000;  in  the  third  battle  150,000,  Relat.  ap. 
Ramuf.  iii.  228.  Bernal  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  who  was 
an.  eye-witnefs,  and  engaged  in  all  the  a(5lioris  of  this* 
war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers  ;  in  the  firfb  battle 
3000,  p.  43  -3  in  the  fecond  battle  6000,  ibid,  iri^ 
the  third  battle  50,000,  p.  45.  Gom.ara,  v/ho  was 
Cortes's  chaplain  after  his  return  to  Spain,  and  pub- 
lifhed  his  Cronica  in.  1552,  follows  the  computation, 
of  Cortes,  except  in  the  fecond  battle,  where  he 
reckons^  the  Tlafcalans  at  3o,000,  p.  49.  It  was 
mani/eilly  the  intereft  of  Cortes  to  magnify  his  own 
dangers  and  exploits.  For  it  was  only  by  the  merit 
of  extraordinary  fervices,  that  he  could  hope  to  atone 
for  his  irregular  condu6l,  in  aiTuming  an  inde- 
^  ^       6  pendent 
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pendent  command.  Bern.  Diaz,  though  abundantly 
difpofed  to  place  his  own  prowefs,  and  that  of  his 
fellow-conquerors,  in  the  moft  advantageous  point  of 
light,  had  not  the  fame  temptation  to  exaggerate ; 
and,  it  is  probable,  that  his  account  of  the  numbers 
approaches  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  alTembling  of 
an  army  of  150,000  men  requires  many  previous  ar- 
rangements, and  fuch  provifion  for  their  fubfiftence 
as  feems  to  be  beyond  the  forefight  of  Americans. 
The  degree  of  cultivation  in  Tlafcala  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  fo  great,  as  to  have  furnifhed  fuch  a 
vaft  army ? with  provifions.  Though  this  province 
was  fo  much  better  cultivated  than  other  regions  of 
New  Spain,  that  it  was  called  the  country  of  bread -^ 
yet  the  Spaniards  in  their  march  fuffered  fuch  want, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fubfifl:  upon  Tunas^  a  fpe- 
cies  of  fruit  which  grows  wild  in  the  fields,  ijerrera, 
Dec.  ii.    lib.  vi.    c.  5.  p.  182.  '"  • 


T 


NOTE   LXXVIII.   p.  306. 

HESE  unhappy  vi(fl:ims  are  laid  to  be  perfons 
of  diftinftion.  It  feems  improbable  that  fo  great 
a  number  as  fifty  fhould  be  employed  as  fpies.  So 
many  prifoners  had  been  taken  and  difmifled,  and  the 
Tlafcalans  had  fent  fo  many  mefiages  to  the  Spanifh 
quarters,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  reafon  for  ha- 
zarding the  lives  of  fo  many  confiderable  people,  in 
order  to  procure  information  about  the  pofition  and 
ftate  of  their  camp.  The  barbarous  manner  in  which 
Cortes  treated  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of 
war  eftabliihed  among  polifhed  nations,  appears  fo 
Ihppking  to  the  later  Spanifh  writers,  that  they  diminifh 
-'^  ^  the 
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the  number  of  thofe  whom  he  punifhed  fo  cruelly. 
Herrera  fays,  that  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  feven,  and 
thumbs  of  fome  more.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  De 
Solis  relates,  that  the  hands  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  were 
cut  off,  and  the  thumbs  of  all  the  reft.  Lib.  ii.  c.  20* 
But  Cortes  himfelf,  Relat.  p.  228,  b.  and  after  him 
Gomara,  c.  48,  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  all  the  fifty 
were  cut  off, 

NOTE  LXXIX.    p.  309. 

'TpHE  horfes  were  objedls  of  the  greateft  aftonifh^ 
1  meat  to  all  the  people  of  New  Spain.  At  firft 
they  imagined  the  horfe  and  his  rider,  like  the  Cen- 
taurs of  the  ancients,  to  be  fome  monftrous  animal  of 
a  terrible  form  ;  and  fuppofing,  that  their  food  was  the 
fame  as  that  of  men,  brought  flefh  and  bread  to  nourish 
them.  Even  after  they  difcovered  their  miftake,  they 
believed  the  horfes  devoured  men  in  battle,  and  when 
they  neighed,  thought  that  they  were  demanding  their 
prey.  It  was  not  the  interefl  of  the  Spaniards  to  un- 
deceive them.     Herrera,  Dec,  ii.  lib.  vi.  x.U,  . 

A  CCORDING  to  Bart,  de  las  Cafas,  there  was  no 
,;  reafon  for  this  mafTacrc,  and  it  was  an  a£t  of  wan- 
tbn  cruelty,  perpetrated  merely  to  ftrik^  terror  into  the 
people  of  New  Spain.  ,  Relae.  de  la  Deftruyc.  p.  I7j 
&c.  But  the  zeal  of  Las  Cafas  often  leads  him /^ 
exaggerate.  In  oppofition  to  him  Bern.  Diaz,  C^S'^^ 
afierts,  that  the  firft  miifionaries  fent  into  New  Spain 
by  the  emperor,  made  a  judicial  inquiry  into  thisjranf* 

aflion ; 
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a<^ion  5  arid  having  examined  the  priefl-s  and  elders  of 
Chblula,  found  that  there  was  a  real  confpiracy  to  cut 
ofF  the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  account  given  by  Cor- 
tes was  exactly  true.  As  it  was  the  objecSt  of  Cortes 
at  that  time,  and  manifeftly  his  iritereft,  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  Montezuma,  it  is  improbable,  that  he 
would  have  taken  a  ftep  which  tended  fo  viiibly  to  alie- 
nate him  from  the  Spaniards,  if  he  had  not  believed  it 
to  be  necefiary  for  his  own  prefervation.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  Spaniards  who  ferved  in  America  had  fuch 
contertipt  for  the  natives,  and  thought  them  fo  littlb 
entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes 
might  hold  the  Cholulans  as  guilty  upon  flight  and 
imperfe6l  evidence.  The  feverity  of  the  punifliment 
was  certainly  exceflive  and  atrocious. 

NOTE  LXXXL   p.  317. 

'TpHIS  defcription  is  taken  almoft  literally  froni 
Bernal  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  who  was  fo  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  compofition,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
embelliftiing  his  narrative.  He  relates  in  a  fimple  and 
rude  ftyle  what  palTed  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  of  his 
fellow- foldiersj  on  that  occafion  ;  "  And  let  it  not  be 
thought  ftrange,  fays  he,  that  I  (liould  write  in  this 
tnanner  of  what  then  happened,  for  it  ought  to  be  con- 
ftdered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  relate,  another  to  liave 
beheld  things  that  were  never  before  feen,  or  heard,  or 
fpok«rt -of  among  men."     Cap.  86.  p.  64,  b. 


NOTE 
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NOTE   LXXXII.    p.  333. 

Diaz  del  Caftillo  2;ives  us  fome  idea  of  the  fatisue 
and  hardfhlps  they  underwent  in  performing  this^ 
and  other  parts  of  duty.  During  the  nine  months  that 
they  remained  in  Mexico,  every  man,  without  any  dif- 
tindtion  between  oiHcers  and  foldiers,  ilept  on  his 
arms,  in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  They  lay  ort 
mats,  or  flraw  fpread  on  the  floor,  and  each  was  ob- 
liged to  hold  hlmfelf  as  alert  as  if  he  had  been  on 
guard.  "  This,  adds  he,  became  fo  habitual  to  me^ 
that  even  now  in  my  advanced  age,  I  always  fleep  in 
my  cloaths,  and  never-  in  any  bed.  When  I  vifit  my 
Encomienda^  I  reckon  it  fuitable  to  my  rank,  to  have  a 
bed  carried  along  virith  my  other  baggage,  but  I  never 
go  into  it;  but,  according  to  cuftom,  I  lie  in  my 
cloaths,  and  walk  frequently  during  the  night  into  the 
open  air,  to  view  the  ftars  as  I  was  wont  when  in  fef- 
vice."     Cap.  108. 

NOTE   LXXXIII.    p.  336-. 

I^ORTES  himfelf,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the 
emperor,  does  not  explain  the  motives  which  in-r 
duced  him  either  to  Condemn  Qualpopoca  to  the  flames^ 
or  to  put  Montezuma  in  irons.  Ramuf.  iii.  236.  B, 
Diaz  is  filent  with  refpecS  to  his  reafons  for  the  former; 
and  the  only  caufe  he  affigns  for  the  latter  was,  that 
he  might  meet  with  no  interruption  in  executing  the; 
fentence  pronounced  agaiiift  Qualpopoca,  c.  xcv.  p, 
75.  But  as  Montezuma  was  his  pTifoner,  and  abfo- 
lutely  in  his  power,  be  had  noreafon  to  dread  him,  and 

the 
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the  infult  offered  to  that  monarch  could  have  no  efFe£l 
but  to  irritate  him  unneceffarily.     Gomara  fuppofes, 
that  Cortes  had  no  other  objecSl:  than  to  occupy  Mon- 
tezuma with   his  own  diftrefs  and   fufferings,  that  he 
n^.ight  give  lefs  attention  to  what  befel  Qualpopoca, 
Cron.  c.  89.    Herrera  adopts  the  fame  opinion.     Dec* 
ii.   lib,  viii.   c.  9.     But  it  feems  an  odd  expedient,  in 
order  to  make  ^  perf^n  bear  one  injury,  to  load  him 
with  another  that  is  greater.     De  Solis  imagines,  that 
Cortes  had  nothing  elfe  in  view  than  to  intimidate  Mon- 
tezuma, fo  that  he  might  make  no  attempt  to  refcue  the 
vidims  from  their  fate  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  that  monarch 
was  fo  fubmiflive,  and  he  had  fo  tamely  given  up  the 
prifoners  to  the  difpofal  of  Cortes,    that  he  had  no 
caufe   to   apprehend   any  oppofition    from    him.      If 
the  explanation   which  I  have  attempted   to  give  of 
Cortes's    proceedings    on    this   occafion   be    not   ad- 
mitted, it  appears  to  me,  that  they  muft  be  reckoned 
among  the  wanton  and  barbarous  a£ls  of  oppreflion 
which  occur  too  often  in  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of 
America. 


NOTE  LXXXIV.  p.  341, 

'pvE  Solis  afierts,  lib.  iv,  c.  3.  that  the  propolition  of 
doing  homage  to  the  King  of  Spain,  came  from 
Montezuma  himfelf,  and  was  made  in  order  to  induce 
the  Spaniards  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions.  He  de- 
fcribes  his  condu6l  on  this  occafion,  as  if  it  had  been 
founded  upon  a  fcheme  of  profound  policy,  and  exe- 
cuted with  fuch  refined  addrefs,  as  to  deceive  Cortes 
himfelf.     But  there  is  no  hint  or  circumftance  in  the 

con-- 
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Contemporary  hiflorians,  Cortes,  Diaz,  or  Gomara,  to 
juftify  this  theory.  Montezuma,  on  other  occafions, 
difcovered  no  fuch  extent  of  art  and  abilities.  The 
anguifh  which  he  felt  in  performing"  this  humbling 
ceremony  is  natural,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  in- 
voluntary. ^\itj  according  to  the  theory  of  De  Solis, 
it  would  have  been  prepofterous  and  inconiiftent  with 
his  oWn  defign  of  deceiving  the  Spaniards* 

NOTE  LXXXV.   p.  345. 

iN  feveral  of  the  provinces,  the  Spaniards,  with  all 
their  induflry  and  influence,  could  colledl  no  gold. 
In  others,  they  procured  only  a  few  trinkets  of  fmall 
value.  Montezuma  affured  Cortes,  that  the  prefent 
which  he  offered  to  the  King  of  Caftile,  after  doing 
homage,  confifted  of  all  the  treafure  amafled  by  his 
father;  and  told  him,  that  he  had  already  diftributed 
the  reft  of  his  gold  and  jewels  among  the  Spaniards. 
B.  Diaz,  c.  104.  Gomara  relates,  that  all  the  filver 
collefled  amounted  to  500  merks.  Cron.  c.  ^3.  Tiiis 
agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Cortes,  that  the 
royal  fifth  of  filver  was  100  marks.  Relat.  239,6.  So 
that  the  fum  total  of  filver  was  only  4000  ounces,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  ounces  a  mark,  which  demonftrates 
the  proportion  of  filver  to  gold  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly fmall, 

NOTE  LXXXVI.   p.  346. 

E  Solis,  lib,  iv,  c.  i.  calls   in  queftion  the  truth 
of  this  tranfaiStion,  from  no  better  reafon  than 
that  it  was  inconfiftent  with  that  prudence  which  dif- 
VoL.  II,  M  m  tinguiihes 
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tinguifties  the  chara£ter  of  Cortes.  But  he  ought  to 
have  recollected  the  impetuofity  of  his  zeal  at  Tlafcala, 
which  was  no  lefs  imprudent.  He  aflerts,  that  th^ 
evidence  for  it  refts  upon  the  teilimony  of  B.  Diaz  del 
Caftillo,  of  Gomara,  and  of  Herrera.  They  all  con- 
cur indeed,  in  mentioning  this  inconfiderate  ftep  which 
Cortes  took ;  and  they  had  good  reafon  to  do  fo,  for 
Cortes  himfelf  relates  this  exploit  in  his  fecond  difpatch 
to  the  Emperor,  and  feems  to  glory  in  it.  Cort.  Relat. 
Ramuf.  iii.  140,  D.  This  is  one  inftance,  among 
many,  of  De  Solis's  having  confulted  with  little  at- 
tention the  letters  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  from  which 
the  moft  authentic  information  with  refpeCl  to  his 
operations  muft  be  derived. 

NOTE  LXXXVIL  p.JSi- 

TjERERRA  and  De  Solis  fuppofe,  that  Velafquez 
was  encouraged  to  equip  this  armament  againft 
Cortes,  by  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  Spain 
concerning  the  reception  of  the  agents  fent  by  the  co- 
•  3ony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  warmth  with  which  Fon- 
feca  bifliop  of  Burgos  had  efpoufed  his  intereft,  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  ii. 
lib.  ix.  c.  18.  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c,  5.  But  the  chro- 
nological order  of  events  refutes  this  fuppofition.  Por- 
tocarrero  and  MoQtejo  failed  from  Vera  Cruz,  July 
26,  1 519.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  They  landed 
at  St.  Lucar  in  October,  according  to  Herrera,  ibid. 
But  P.  Martyr,  who  attended  the  court  at  that  time, 
and  communicated  every  occurrence  of  moment  to  his 
correfpondents  day  by  day,  mentions  the  arrival  of 
thefe  agents,  for  th§  firil  time,  in  December,  and  fpeaks 

of 
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it  as  a  recent  event.  Epift.  650.  All  the  hiftorians 
agree,  that  the  agents  of  Cortes  had  their  firft  audi- 
ence of  the  Emperor  at  Tordcfill^s,  when  he  went  to 
that  town  to  vifit  his  mother  in  his  way  to  St.  Jago  de 
Compoftella.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib,  v.  c.  4.  De  So- 
lis,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  emperor  fet  out  from  Valla- 
dolld  for  Tordefillas,  on  the  nth  of  March  1520 ;  and 
P.  Martyr  mentions  his  having  ken  at  that  time  the 
prefents  made  to  Charles,  Epifl,  1665.  The  arma- 
ment u«der  Narvaez  failed  from  Cuba  in  April  1520. 
It  is  manifeft  then,  that  Velafquez  could  not  receive 
any  account  of  what  pafled  in  this  interview  at  Torde- 
fillas, previous  to  his  hoftile  preparations  againf^ 
Cortes.  His  real  motives  feem  to  be  thofe  which  I 
have  mentioned.  The  patent  appointing  him  Adelan^ 
t.ado  of  New  Spain,  with  fuch  extenfive  powers,  bears 
date  November  13,  15 19.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii, 
c.  II.  He  might  receive  it  about  the  beginning  of 
January.  Gomara  takes  notice,  that  as  foon  as  this 
patent  was  delivered  to  him,  he  began  to  equip  a  fleet 
and  levy  forces,     Cron.  c.  96, 

NOTE  LXXXVm.    p.  354. 

E  Solis  contends,  that  as  Narvaez  had  no  inter-  / 

preters,  he  could  hold  no  intercourfe  with  the 
people  of  the  provinces,  nor  converfe  with  them  in 
any  way  but  by  figns,  and  that  it  was  equally  impof- 
iible  for  him  to  carry  on  any  communication  with 
Montezuma.  Lib.  iv.  c.  7.  But  it  is  upon  the  au-<. 
thority  of  Cortes  himfelf  that  I  relate  all  the  particu- 
lars of  Narvaez's  correfpondence,  both  with  Montezu- 
ma and  with  his  fubje(3:s  in  the  maritime  provinces. 

yim  2,  Relat, 
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Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  244.,  A.  C.  Cortes  affirms,  thaf 
there  was  a  mode  of  intercourfe  between  Narvaez  and 
the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  explain  how  it  was  carried 
on.  Bernal  Diaz  fupplies  this  defect:,  and  informs  us,  that 
the  three  deferters  who  joined  Narvaez  acSled  as  inter- 
preters, having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
language,  c.  iic.  With  his  ufual  minutenefs,  he 
mentions  their  names  and  ehara6^ers,  and  relates,  in 
chapter  122,  how  they  were  punifhed  for  their  perfidy. 
The  Spaniards  had  now  refided  above  a  year  among 
the  Mexicans;  and  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  feveral 
among  them  (hould  have  made  fome  proficiency  m 
fpeaking  their  language.  This  feems  to  have  been  the 
cafe.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  x.  c.  i.  Both  B.  Diaz,  who 
was  prefent,  and  Herrera,  the  moft  accurate  and  befl 
informed  of  all  the  Spanifh  writers,  agree  with  Cortes 
in  his  account  of  the  fecret  correfpondence  carried  on 
with  Montezuma.  Dec,  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18,  19.  De 
Solis  feems  to  confider  it  as  a  difcredit  to  Cortes,  his 
hero,  that  Montezuma  fhould  have  been  ready  to 
engage  in  a  correfpondence  with  Narvaez.  He  fup- 
pofes  that  monarch  to  have  contracted  fuch  a  wonder- 
ful affe6lion  for  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  not  felicit- 
ous to  be  delivered  from  them.  After  the  indignity 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  fuch  an  afFe6tion  is 
incredible;  and  even  De  Solis  is  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  muft  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
miracles  which  God  had  wrought  to  facilitate  the 
conqueft,  lib.  iv.  c.  7,  The  truth  is,  Montezuma, 
however  much  overawed  by  his  dread  of  the  Spaniards^ 
was  extremely  impatient  to  recover  his  liberty. 

NOTE 
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NOTE    LXXXIX.  p.  374» 

'np  HESE  words  I  have  borrowed  from  the  anony- 
mous Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in 
America,  publiihed  by  Dodfley,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 
a  work  of  fo  much  merit,  that  I  (hould  think  there 
is  hardly  any  writer  in  the  age  who  ought  to  be 
afhamed  of  acknowledging  himfelf  to  be  the  author 
of  it. 

NOTE   XC.    p.  382. 

rr^HE  contemporary  hiflorians  differ  conllderably 
^  with  refpe(St  to  the  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  on  this 
occafion.  Cortes,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  em- 
peror, makes  the  number  only  150.  Relat.  ap. 
Ramuf.  iii.  p.  249,  A.  But  it  was  manifeftly  his  in- 
tereft,  at  that  jundlure,  to  conceal  from  the  court  of 
Spain  the  full  extent  of  the  lofs  which  he  had  fuftained. 
De  Solis,  always  fludious  to  diminifh  every  misfor- 
tune that  befel  his  countrymen,  rates  their  lofs  at 
about  two  hundred  men.  Lib.  iv.  c,  19.  B.  Diaz 
afHrms,  that  they  loft  870  men,  and  that  only  440 
efcaped  from  Mexico,  c.  128.  p.  108,  b,  Palafox, 
bifhop  of  Los  Angeles,  who  feems  to  have  inquired 
into  the  early  tranfadions  of  his  countrymen  in  New 
Spain,  with  great  attention,  confirms  the  account  of 
B.  Diaz  with  refpeil  to  the  extent  of  their  lofs. 
Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  22.  Gomara  ftates  their  lofs 
at  450  men.  Cron.  c.  icg.  Some  months  after- 
wards, when  Cortes  had  received  feveral  reinforce- 
ments, he  muftered  his  troops,   and  found -them  to  be 

M  m  3  only 
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only  590.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  255,  E.  Now, 
as  Narvaez  brought  880  men  into  New  Spain,  and 
about  4C0  of  Cortes's  foldiers  were  then  alive,  it  is 
evident,  that  his  lofs  in  the  retreat  from  Mexico  muft 
have  been  much  more  confiderable  than  what  he 
mentions.  B.  Diaz,  folicitous  to  magnify  the  dangers 
and  fufFerings  to  which  he  and  his  fellow-conquerors 
were  expofed,  may  have  exaggerated  their  lofs  ;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  well  be  eilimated  at  lefs  than 
600  men. 

NOTE  XCI.  p.  408. 

Q  O  M  E  remains  of  this  great  work  are  flill  vifible, 
^  and  the  fpot  where  the  brigantines  were  built  and 
launched,  is  flill  pointed  out  to  ftrangers.  Torque- 
mada  viewed  them.     Monarq.  Indiana,  vol.  i.  p.  531. 

NOTE  XCII.  p.  418. 

f^  HE  ftation  of  Alvarado  on  the  caufeway  of  Ta- 
Cuba  was  the  neareft  to  the  city.  Cortes  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  they  could  diftindlly  obferve  what 
paffed  when  their  countrymen  were  facrificed.  Relat, 
ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  273,  E.  B.  Diaz,  who  belonged 
to  Alvarado's  divifion,  relates  what  he  beheld  with  his 
own  eyes.  C.  152.  p.  148,  b.  149,  a.  Like  a  man 
whofe  courage  was  fo  clear  as  to  be  above  fufpicion, 
he  defcribes  with  his  ufual  fimplicity  the  impreffion 
which  this  fpedlacle  made  upon  him.  ''  Before,  fays 
he,  I  faw  the  breafts  of  my  companions  opened,  their 
hearts  yet  fluttering,  offered  to  an  accurfed  idol,  and 
their  fle(h  devoured  by  their  exulting  enemies;  I  was 

accuftomed 
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accuftomed  to  enter  a  battle  not  only  without  fear,  but 
with  high  fpirit.  But  from  that  time  I  never  ad- 
vanced to  fight  the  Mexicans  without  a  fecret  horror 
and  anxiety,  my  heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
death  which  I  had  feen  them  fuffer."  He  takes  care 
to  add,  that  as  foon  as  the  combat  began,  his  terror 
went  off;  and,  indeed,  his  adventurous  bravery  on 
every  occafion  is  full  evidence  of  this.  B.  Diaz, 
e.  156.  p.  157,   a. 

NOTE  XCIII.  p.  425. 
/^NE  circumftince  in  this  fiegc  merits  particular 
notice.  The  account  which  the  Spaniih  writers 
give  of  the  numerous  armies  employed  in  the  attack 
or  defence  of  Mexico,  feems  to  be  incredible.  Ac- 
cording to  Cortes  himfelf,  he  had  at  one  time  1^0,000 
auxiliary  Indians  in  his  fervice.  Relat,  Ramuf.  iii. 
275,  E.  Gomara  aflerts,  that  they  were  above 
200,000.  Cron.  c.  136.  Herrera,  an  author  of  higher 
authority,  fays,  they  were  about  200,000.  Dec.  iii. 
lib.  i.  c.  19.  None  of  the  contemporary  writers 
afeertain  explicitly  the  number  of  perfons  in  Mexico 
during  the  liege.  But  Cortes  on  feveral  occafiona 
mentions  the  number  of  Mexicans  who  were  flain,  or 
who  periflied  for  want  of  food  5  and,  if  we  may  rely 
on  thofe  circumftances,  it  is  probable,  that  above  two 
hundred  thoufand  muft  have  been  fhut  up  in  the  town. 
But  the  quantity  of  provifions  neceilary  for  the  fub- 
iiftence  of  fuch  vaft  multitudes  alTembled  in  one  place 
during  three  months  is  fo  great,  and  it  requires  Co 
much  forefight  and  arrangement  to  collect  thefe,  and 
lay  them  up  in  magazines,  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  a 

regular 
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regular  fupply,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  that  this 
could  be  accompliflied  in  a  country  where  agriculture 
was  fo  imperfedl  as  in  the  Mexican  empire,  where 
there  were  no  tame  animals,  and  by  a  people  naturally 
fo  improvident,  and  (o  incapable  of  executing  a  com- 
plicated plan  as  the  moft  improved  Americans.  The 
Spaniards,  with  all  their  care  and  attention,  fared  very 
poorly,  and  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs 
from  want  of  provirions.  B.  Diaz,  p,  142.  Cortes 
Rclat.  271,  D.  Cortes  on  one  occalion  mentions 
ilightly  the  fubfiftence  of  his  army  ;  and  after  ac- 
knowledging, that  they  v/ere  often  in  great  want, 
adds,  that  they  received  fupplies  from  the  people  of 
the  country,  of  fifli,  and  of  fome  fruit,  which  he  calls 
the  cherries  of  the  country.  Ibid.  B.  Diaz  fays,  that 
they  had  cakes  of  maize,  and  cerafas  de  la  tierra ;  and 
when  the  feafon  of  thefe  was  over,  another  fruit, 
which  he  calls  Tunas',  but  their  moft  comfortable 
fubfiftence  was  a  root  which  the  Indians  ufe  as  food, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ^^/^7^V^J^  p.  142.  The 
Indian  auxiliaries  had  one  means  of  fubfiftence  more 
than  the  Spaniards.  They  fed  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
Mexicans  whom  they  killed  in  battle.  Cort,  Relat. 
iy6,  C.  B»  Diaz  confirms  his  relation,  and  adds, 
that  v/hen  the  Indians  returned  from  A^Iexico  to  their 
own  country,  they  carried  v^rith  them  large  quantities 
of  the  flefh  of  the  Mexicans  falted  or  dried,  as  a  moft 
acceptable  prefent  to  their  friends,  that  they  might 
have  the  pleafure  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies  in  their  feftivals.  P.  157.  De  Solis,  who 
feems  to  confider  it  as  an  imputation  of  difcredit  to  his 
pountrymen,    that   they   fliould   a6l  in  concert   with 
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Auxiliaries  who  fed  upon  human  RePn,  is  folicitous  to 
prove,  that  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  prevent  their 
aiTociates  from  eating  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans,- 
Jib.  V.  c.  24.  But  he  has  no  authority  for  this  from 
the  original  hiitorians.     Neither  Cortes  himfelf,   nor 

B,  Diaz,  feem  to  have  had  any  fuch  fcruple  ;  and,  on 

many  occalions,    mention   the  Indian  repails,   which  * 

were  become  familiar  to  them,  without  any  mark  of 
abhorrence.  Even  with  this  additional  fcock  of  food 
for  the  Indians,  it  was  hardly  pailibie  to  procure  fub- 
fiftence  for  armies  amounting  to  fuch  numbers  as  we 
find  in  the  Spaniih  writers.  Perhaps  the  bell  folution 
of  the  difHcuhy  is,  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  B.  Diaz 
del  Caftillo,  the  moft  artlefs  of  all  tYiQ  Hifioriador^s 
primitivos.  "  "When  Gomara,  fays  he,  on  fome  oc- 
caficns  relates,  that  there  were  fo  many  thoufand 
Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  on  others,  that  there  wers 
fo  many  thoufand  houfes  in  this  or  that  town,  no  re- 
gard is  to  be  paid  to  his  enumeration,  as  he  has  no 
authority  for  it,  the  numbers  not  being  in  reality  the 
fifth  of  what  he  relates.  If  we  add  together  the  dif- 
ferent numbers  which  he  mentions,  that  country- 
would  contain  more  millions  than  there  are  in  Caftile.'* 

C.  129.  But  though  fome  conflderable  deduction 
fhould  certainly  be  made  from  the  Spanifli  accounts  of 
the  Mexican  forces ;  they  muft  have  been  very  nume- 
rous, for  nothing  but  an  immenfe  fuperiority  in 
number,  could  have  enabled  them  to  withftand  a  body 
of  nine  hundred  Spaniards,  conduced  by  a  leader  of 
fuch  abilities  as  Cortes. 


NOTE 
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NOTE    XCiV.   p.  445. 
1  N  relating  the  oppicfuve   and  cruel  proceedings  oF 
the  conquerors  of  New  Spain,  I  have  not  followed 
B.  de  las  Cafas  as  my  guide.     His  account  of  them, 
Relat.  de  la  Deilruyc.   p.  18,  Sec,  is  manifeftly  exag- 
gerated.    It  is  from  the  teftimony  of  Cortes  himfelf 
and  of  Gomara,  who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I  have 
taken  my  account  of  the  puniihment  of  the  Panucans, 
and  they  relate   it  without    any  difapprobation.     B. 
Diaz,  contrary  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  mentions  it  only 
in  general  terms,  c.  162.     Herrera,  folicitous  to  ex- 
tenuate  this    barbarous    action   of    his    countrymen, 
thouo^h  he  mentions  60  caziques,  and  400  men  of  note, 
as  being  condemned  to  the  flames,  afTerts,   that  thirty 
only  were  burnt,  and   the   reft  pardoned.     Dec.   iii'. 
lib.  V.  c.  7.     But  this  is  contrary  to  the  teftimony  of 
the  original  hiftorians,  particularly  of  Gomara,  whom 
it  appears  he  had  confulted,  as   he  adopts  feveral  of 
his  expreflions  in   this  pafTage.     The  punifliment  of 
Guatimozin  is  related  by  the  moft  authentic  of  the 
Spanifli  writers.     Torquemada  has  extraded  from  a 
hiftory  of  Tezeuco,  compofed  in  the  Mexican  tongue, 
an  account  of  this   tranfa6lion,  more    favourable  to 
Guatimozin  than  that  of  the  Spanifh  authors.     Mon. 
Indiana,  i.  575.     According  to  the  Mexican  account, 
Cortes   had   fcarcely  a  fhadow  of  evidence  to  juftify 
fuch  a  wanton  aci  of  cruelty.     B.  Diaz  affirms,  that 
Guatimozin  and  his  fellow-fulFerers  afleried  their  in- 
nocence with  their  laft  breath,  and  that  many  of  the 
SpaniOi  foldiers  condemned  this  ailion  of  Cortes  as 
equally  unnecefTarv  and  unjuflj  p,  200,  b,   201,   a. 
'  '  NOTE 
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NOTE  XCV.  p.  448. 

^T^HE    motive    for    undertaking     this    expedition 
was,  to  punifh  Chrlftoval  de  Olid,  one  of  his 
officers,  who  had  revolted  agalnft  him,  and  aimed   at 
eilablifhing    an     independent    jurifdi(5lion.      Cortes 
regarded    this    infurre(Slion    as    of  fuch    dangeroug 
example,  and  dreaded  fo  much  the  abilities  and  popu» 
larity  of  its  author,  that  in  perfon  he  led  the  body  of 
troops  deftined  to  fupprefs  it.     He  marched,  according 
to  Gomara,  three  thoufand  miles,  through  a  country 
abounding  with  thick  forefts,  rugged  mountains,  deep 
rivers,  thinly  inhabited,   ^nd  cultivated  only  in  a  few 
places.      What  he  fufFered    from   famine,   from   the 
hoftility  of  the  natives,  from  the  climate,  and  from 
hardfiiips  of  every  fpecies,  has  nothing  in  hiftory  pa- 
rallel to  it,   but  what  occurs  in  the  adventures  of  the 
other  difcoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World. 
Cortes  was  employed  in  this  dreadful  fervice  above 
two  years,  and  though  it  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  any 
fplendid     event,     he    exhibited,    during   the    courfe 
of    it,    greater   perfonal  courage,    more   fortitude  of 
mind,  more  perfeverance  and  patience,   than  in  any 
other  period   or  fcene  in  his  life.     Herrera,  dec.  iii. 
lib.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.     Gomara  Cron.  c.   163 — 177. 
B.Diaz,   174-190.     Cortes,  MS.  penes  me.     Were 
one  to  write  a  life  of  Cortes,  the  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition fiiould  occupy  a  fplendid  place  in  it.     In  a 
general  hiftory  of  America,   as  the   expedition   was 
produdive  of  no  great  event,  the  mention  of  it  15 
fuificient. 

NOTE 


,l^i  NOTES   AND    ILLUSTRATIONS.: 


NOTE  XCVI.   p.  450. 

A  CCORDING  to  Herrera,  the  treafure  which 
"^^  Cortes  brought  with  him,  confided  of  fifteeii 
hundred  marks  of  wrought  plate,  two  hundred  thou- 
farid  pefos  of  fine  gold,  and  ten  thoufand  of  inferior 
Ilandard,  many  rich  jevt^els,  one  in  particular  worth 
forty  thoufand  pefos,  and  feveral  trinkets  and  orna- 
ments of  value.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii*  c.  8.  lib.  iv,  c.  i« 
He  afterwards  engaged  to  give  a  portion  with  his 
daughter  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pefos.  Gomara 
Cron.  c.  237.  The  fortune  which  he  left  his  foris 
was  very  confiderable.  But  as  we  have  before  related, 
the  fum  divided  among  the  conquerors  on  the  firft  re- 
duction of  Mexico  was  very  fmall.  There  appears 
then  to  be  fome  reafon  for  fufpedting  that  the  accufa» 
tions  of  Cortes's  enemies  were  not  altogether  deftitute 
of  foundation.  They  charged  him  v/ith  having  un- 
juftly  applied  to  his  own  ufe  a  difproportionate  ihare  of 
the  Mexican  fpoils ;  with  having  concealed  the  royal 
treafures  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimczin,  with  de- 
frauding the  king  of  his  fifth,  and  robbing  his  fol- 
lowers of  v/hat  was  due  to  them.  Herrera,  dec.  iii, 
lib.  viii.  c.  15.  dec.  iv.  lib.  iii,  c  8.  Some  of  the 
conquerors  themfelves  entertained  fufpicions  'of  the 
fame  kind.     B.  Diaz,  c.  157. 
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